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ANDREW  CUNNINQHAM  McLAUQHLIN 


B.  W.  DOW 


Professor  Andrew  c.  mclaugh  lin  has  gone  to  wash- 

^  ington  to  be  director  of  historical  studies  for  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution. A  graduate  of  the  University  in  the  class  of  1882  and  the 
law  class  of  1884,  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  since  1886,  for 
almost  twenty -five  years,  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  life 
on  our  campus.  During  this  time  he  has  gained  many  friends, 
taken  a  high  place  among  his  associates,  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  scholars,  and  attached  to  him  unnumbered  students. 
All  wish  him  now  still  further  weal ;  but  we  who  have  been  in 
his  classes  would  take  the  occasion  to  say  a  brief  word  more. 
He  has  lead  us  in  these  years  on  high,  fine  ways ;  requiring  much 
of  us,  but  with  sympathy,  and  judgment.  With  appre- 
ciative, virile  knowledge,  he  has  shown  us  the  springs  and 
course  of  American  history,  and  given  us  an  example  of  sane 
scholarship.  He  has  besides  quickened  our  ideals,  and  inspired 
us  with  something  of  his  sincerity,  love  of  truth,  and  sense  of 
right.  An  honor  to  himself  as  to  us,  we  heartily  commend  him 
to  others.  He  will  come  to  Ann  Arbor  in  the  course  of  the  year 
to  give  some  lectures  on  constitutional  questions  of  the  period 
from  1765  to  1790;  and  we  maintain  the  hope  that  he  may  yet 
decide  after  a  year,  or  two  years  at  most,  to  return  permanently 
to  Michigan. 


JOHN  DAVIDSON-POET;  A  FRAGMENT 


R.  M.  WBNLBY 

  ^ 

LIKE  many  of  his  countrymen  who  have  filled  a  larjje  place, 
Davidson  was  not  born  in  the  purple.  His  father  was  a 
minister,  belonging  to  one  of  the  poorest  and  least  considered 
dissenting  sects.  The  environment  and  opportunities  peculiar 
to  the  Evangelical  Union  manse  in  the  Glasgow  suburban  vil- 
lage, Barrhead,  saluted  his  birth,  during  the  spring  of  1857. 
What  his  boyish  days  were  the  record  does  not  tell.  He 
received  his  schooling  at  the  Highlanders'  Academy — one  of 
those  nondescript  schools,  part  grade  and  a  tiny  part  classical, 
still  not  uncommon  in  Scotland — at  Greenock,  the  seaport  town 
of  Glasgow,  reeking  with  the  smoke  and  smell  of  many  sugar 
refineries,  ringing  to  the  clang  of  the  rivet -hammer  swung  in 
the  shipyards.  At  thirteen  he  faced  the  music  of  the  battle  of 
life,  so  that  his  formal  training  could  not  have  proceeded  very 
far.  For  two  years  he  worked  as  a  bottle-washer  in  the  chemi- 
cal laboratories  attached  to  the  refineries.  Then,  from  1872-76, 
he  served  as  a  pupil -teacher — a  kind  of  educational  bottle- 
washer — in  the  Board  or  grade  schools  of  Greenock.  Later,  at 
Glasgow,  he  taught  in  an  excellent  preparatory  school;  and 
while  he  held  this  appointment,  I  made  a  passing  acquaintance 
with  him  in  the  English  literature  class  of  the  university,  then 
under  the  guidance  of  the  fiery  and  eloquent  Nichol.  Several 
of  my  fellow -students  knew  him  more  intimately  and  from  them 
I  learned  something  of  his  aspirations  and  early  achievements. 
I  think  the  year  was  1879.  The  teacher's  career  was  to  con- 
tinue for  some  years,  and  the  crisis  of  his  life  did  not  arrive  till 
1890  when,  practically  friendless,  he  plunged  into  the  seething 
malstrom  of  I«ondon,  which  has  time  and  again  swept  off  into 
undeserved  oblivion  Scots  too  good  to  disappear  in  its  ravenous 
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maw.  The  strugs:les  that  drive  the  iron  into  a  man's  soul,  but* 
bring  grist  to  his  intellect,  pressed  full  heavy  now,  as  even  a 
cursory  reading  of  the  poems  tells.  Journalism  staved  starva- 
tion off — the  tang  of  his  style  reveals  as  much,  fiy  1894  the 
force  of  the  man's  personality  began  to  attract  notice,  and  by 
1896  he  had  won  his  way  to  Parnassus'  brink. 

It  is  significant  that  Davidson's  successful  assault  upon  an 
indifferent  public  synchronizes  with  the  rise  of  Kipling,  the 
recognition  of  Henley — whose  recent  loss  all  deplore,  the 
appearance  of  Francis  Thompson,  and  the  beginning,  if  no 
more,  of  Stephen  Phillips;  significant,  because,  all  things  con- 
sidered, outside  this  small  group  po  one  writing  poetry  today  in 
the  English  tongue  merits  more  than  casual  notice.  Opinions 
may  clash,  and  reasonably,  with  respect  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  these  poets,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  stand  too  near  them 
to  compass  final  judgment.  Nevertheless,  no  one  can  question 
the  conclusion  that  Henley,  Kipling  and  Davidson  bear  the  palm 
for  originality.  In  a  word,  more  than  the  others  they  speak  for 
themselves,  no  echoes  can  be  traced  in  their  best  productions. 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

By  1870  the  great  ornaments  of  Victorian  poetry  had  accom- 
plished their  mission.  Place  aux  dames,  Mrs.  Browning's  repu- 
tation had  rested  secure  for  more  than  a  decade,  and  the  eclipse 
to  be  undergone  by  George  Eliot  was  not  even  foreseen. 
Browning's  best  work  had  been  before  the  public  for  fifteen 
years,  and  his  masterpiece  was  published  in  1869.  Although 
still  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  he  was  then  on  the  eve  of 
that  tidal  recognition  which  may  be  called  the  literary  pheno- 
menon of  the  ebb  period  from  1870  to  1890  or  a  little  later.  **In 
Memoriam"  had  weathered  criticism  for  twenty  years,  and  **The 
Idylls  of  the  King"  were  receiving  final  revision.  "The  Stealthy 
School  of  Criticism,"  that  terrific  reply  to  attacks  upon  Rossetti, 
was  printed  in  The  Athenaeum  of  December  16th,  1871.  By 
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1865,  Matthew  Arnold  had  earned  applause  for  the  prose  achieve- 
ments, his  refuge,  as  with  Scott  before  him,  on  finding  himself 
worsted  in  poetry  by  a  younger  lyrist.  So,  too,  "Jason"  (1865) 
was  soon  to  be  followed  by  **The  Earthly  Paradise"  (1868), 
William  Morris'  last  significant  contribution  to  poetry  ere  he 
was  sucked  into  the  backwaters  of  socialism.  *'Atalarta  in 
Calydon."  "Chastelard,"  Mary  Stuart,"  **Poem  and  Ballads," 
date  from  the  sixties  and,  all  in  all,  Swinburne's  best  work  ends 
with  the  "Songs  before  Sunrise"  (1871).  After  this  dale,  the 
vitality  of  the  elder  masters  disappears  never  to  return  save  in 
the  swan -songs  of  Browning  and  Tennyson.  Browning's  philo- 
sophical excursions,  Tennyson's  dramas  more  valuable  than 
many  critics  suppose,  William  Morris'  translations,  Swinhurne*s 
ductile  verse  and  superductile  prose,  not  to  mention  Arnold's 
services  to  criticism  and  to  the  educational  system  of  his  country, 
tell  nothing  new,  bear  no  sort  of  message  from  out  the  seething 
heart  of  things.  Thus,  for  twenty  years,  Britain  and  the  United 
States  fed  on  gleanings  guaranteed  by  great  names.  Of  fresh 
inspiration,  voicing  the  spirit  of  the  ascending  generation,  there 
is  little  or  none.  Utilitarianism  enthroned  in  high  places,  com- 
mercialism engrossing  the  best  minds  and  most  strenuous  char- 
acters, expansion  whirling  off  the  strongest  and  most  venturesome 
natures,  a  ceaseless  hurry  afflicting  all,  were  hardly  favorable  to 
creative  effort  in  art.  And,  when  the  new  poets  do  come,  it  is 
inevitably  to  strike  a  new  note,  to  sound  it  in  and  to  a  new 
environment.  Blamed  for  lack  of  style,  Henley  and  Kipling  and 
Davidson  really  revel  in  the  single  kind  of  verse  their  age  has 
permitted  them.  Their  limitation  it  may  be;  it  is  also  their 
glory,  their  glad  hand  stretched  to  proffered  opportunity. 

Proceeding  to  particulars  now,  note,  first,  Davidson's 
modernity — a  horrid  word,  I  admit,  but  adopted  for  lack  of 
better.  All  that  Tennyson  flouted  in  **Locksley  Hall  Sixty 
Years  After"  Davidson  understands,  penetrates  to  its  essence, 
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and  sets  forth  in  form  fit  for  the  virile  of  his  generation.  The 
old  theology  has  gone  by  the  board  incontinently,  as  many  feel 
more  or  less  vaguely.  The  poet  snatches  the  central  truth  from 
encircling  chaos,  and  at  a  lambent  stroke  makes  all  clear.  He 
draws  the  conclusions  already  involved  in  the  premises  of  "In 
Memoriam,"  the  laureate's  unconsciousness  notwithstanding. 
The  tremendous  conception  of  the  progressiveness  of  deity,  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  the  evolutionary  view  of  the  uni- 
verse, comes  to  its  own. 

"But  God  has  no  machine 
For  pnnchinf(  perfect  worlds  from  cakes  of  chaos. 
He  works  but  as  He  can ; 
God  is  an  artist,  not  an  artisan. 
Darkly  imagining, 
With  ice  and  fire  and  storm, 
With  floods  and  earthquake-  shocks. 
He  gave  our  sphere  its  form. 
The  meaning  of  His  work 
Grew  as  He  wrought. 
In  creases  of  the  mud,  in  cooling  rocks 
He  saw  ideas  lurk — 
Mountains  and  streams. 
Of  life  the  passionate  thought 
Haunted  His  dreams. 
At  last  He  tried  to  do 
The  thing  He  dreamt. 
With  plasm  in  throbbing  motes. 
With  moss  and  ferns  and  giant  beasts  unkempt 
He  laboured  long,  until  at  length  He  seemed 
To  breathe  out  being.    Flowers  and  forests  grew 
Like  magic  at  His  word:  mountain  and  plain. 
Jungle  and  sea  and  waste. 
With  miracles  of  strength  and  beauty  teemed: 
In  every  drop  and  every  grain. 
Bach  speck  and  stain. 
Was  some  new  being  placed. 
Minute  or  viewless.   Then  was  He  aghast, 
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And  all  His  passion  to  create  grew  tame ; 
For  life  battened  on  life.   He  thought 
To  shatter  all ;  but  in  a  space 
He  loved  his  work  again  and  sought 
To  crown  it  with  a  sovereign  grace ; 
And  soon  the  great  idea  came. 
'If  I  could  give  my  work  a  mind ; 
If  I  could  make  it  comprehend 
How  wondronsly  it  is  designed ; 
Enable  it  with  head  and  heart 
To  mould  itself  to  some  accomplished  end — 
That  were  indeed  transcendent  art.' 
Trembling  with  ecstasy  He  then  made  man, 
To  be  the  world's  atonement  and  its  prince. 
And  in  the  world  God  has  done  nothing  since : 
He  keeps  not  tinkering  at  a  finished  plan : 
He  is  an  artist,  not  an  artisan." 

Similarly,  the  poet  often  alights  upon  the  contradictions 
characteristic  of  modern  life  and  thought.  Sometimes,  especially 
in  his  early  periods,  be  thinks  Nature  careless  of  the  single  life; 
again,  and  the  more  frequently  the  more  he  masters  his  own  power, 
he  insists  upon  the  value  of  the  lone  individual,  who  never  can  be 
lonely.  This  latter  mood  is  so  much  the  more  prevalent  that 
the  poem  "Earth  to  Earth,"  in  The  Last  Ballad  might  well 
stand  for  Davidson's  motto. 

"Where  the  region  grows  without  a  lord, 

Between  the  thickets  emerald- stoled, 
In  the  woodland  bottom  the  virgin  sward, 

The  cream  of  the  earth,  through  depths  of  mold 
O'erflowing  wells  from  secret  cells, 
While  the  moon  and  the  sun  keep  watch  and  ward. 

And  the  ancient  world  is  never  old. 

Here,  alone,  by  the  grass-green  hearth 

Tarry  a  little:  the  mood  will  come! 
Feel  your  body  a  part  of  earth ; 

Rest  and  quicken  your  thought  at  home ; 
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Take  yoar  ease  with  the  brooding  trees; 
Join  in  their  deep -down  silent  mirth 
The  crumbling  rock  and  the  fertile  loam. 

Listen  and  watch  I   The  wind  will  sing; 

And  the  day  go  out  by  the  western  gate ; 
And  night  come  up  on  her  darkling  wing ; 

And  stars  with  flaming  torches  wait. 
Listen  and  see !    And  love  and  be 
The  day  and  the  night  and  the  world-wide  thing 

Of  strength  and  hope  yon  contemplate. 

No  lofty  Patron  of  Nature!  No; 

Nor  a  callous  devotee  of  Art ! 
But  the  friend  and  the  mate  of  the  high  and  the  low, 

And  the  pal  to  take  the  vermin's  part, 
In  the  grey  earth  of  your  brain  aglow 

With  the  red  earth  burning  in  your  heart." 

The  poems  printed  at  the  end  of  this  book  are  full  of  the 
contradiction  between  the  strength  of  man  and  his  abundant 
weakness.  The  theme  is  treated  with  remarkable  insight  in  the 
closing  dialogue  between  Artist  and  Votary.  The  problem, 
mark,  is  yours  and  mine,  no  less  than  the  poet's;  and  he  so 
wins  upon  us  that  we  see  our  own  situation  limned  unmistaka- 
bly, and  learn  somewhat  of  its  baffling  factors.  No  solution  is 
forthcoming,  for  this  does  not  belong  to  poetry.  But  we  seize, 
and  are  seized  by  the  enigma,  willy-nilly — a  better  kind  of 
solution,  be  it  remembered,  than  that  borne  by  many  abstract 
ideas  scintillating  doubtfully. 

While  such  changes,  and  others  similar — on  which  space 
forbids  me  to  dwell  —have  transformed  our  spiritual  world  from 
the  likeness  of  that  wherein  our  immediate  fathers  dwelt,  our 
material  environment,  also,  has  not  remained  all  it  was  fifty 
years  ago.  Whether  set  on  an  hill  or  no,  cities  have  not  been 
hid.  Their  growth,  and  double  growth,  and  spill  over  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  significant  phenomena,  and  therefore  one  of 
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the  profoundest  problems,  of  the  time.  When ,  Cowper  said, 
God  made  the  country,  man  made  the  town,  he  uttered  he  knew 
not  what,  assuredly  something  very  far  from  his  intention.  The 
subtle  sorcery  of  the  city  has  attracted  much,  mayhap  too  much, 
of  our  best  blood  and  brain — often  to  lead  them  a  hell's-dance 
down  to  bootless  ruin.  But  the  sorcery  is  so  subtle,  so  uncom- 
prehended  in  its  complexity,  that,  to  this  point,  poets  have 
failed  to  perceive  its  charm,  to  alight  upon  its  artistic  possibili- 
ties.   Probably  the  hour  of 

**The  million -peopled  lanes  and  alleys" 

has  not  yet  struck;  that  it  is  nigh  at  hand  admits  of  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  But  Davidson's  eye  looks  out  as  well  as  in, 
and  so  we  have  fine  efforts  suggested  by 

** Prosperity's  accustomed  foil, 
Millions  of  nseless  souls." 

In  this  connection,  too,  he  touches  the  seamy  side  of  life, 
thus  exploiting  that  artistic  enfranchisement,  won  by  the  so- 
called  realists,  and  recognizing  the  revolution  wrought  by  them 
as  similar  to  that  brought  on  by  the  romantic  explosion  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  He  is  one  of  the  very,  very  few  to 
see  that,  at  bottom,  romanticism  and  realism  are  identical.  To 
this  order  belong  ** The  Excursion  from  Houndsditch,"  * 'Lon- 
don," **The  Street  Piano,"  and  much  that  informs  the  Fleet 
Street  Eclogtus.  While  **The  Excursion  from  Houndsditch" 
ranks  masterpiece  'in  this  line,  "Thirty  Bob  a  Week"  is  more 
completely  characteristic  of  the  enfranchisement  mentioned. 
It  represents  the  attitude  wherein  the  kid -gloved  critic,  who 
usually  belongs  to  the  generation  left  behind  by  the  poet,  sees 
naught  but  flat  blasphemy.  Here  we  have  a  distinct  infusion  of 
autobiography — insistence  on  the  strength  of  a  man,  even  if 
overborne  midmost  contemporary  urban  conditions ;  and,  as  to 
form,  the  license  of  the  latter-day  writer —his  strenuous  egoism, 
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his  riant  confidence,  his  break  with  every  kind  of  consecrated 
convention  in  art,  so  be  that  he  intimate  his  message.  For  the 
sake  of  truth  and  insight,  not  in  obedience  to  prejudice,  one  is 
glad  to  notice  that  this  rules  most  in  the  early  poems;  for,  later, 
it  commonly  finds  a  larger  setting,  so  that  it  appears  rather  as 
an  incident— which  it  is — than  as  a  dirty  comer  magnified  into 
the  universe.  The  squalor,  the  disease,  the  sorrow,  the  hope- 
lessness are  indeed  there,  and  even  the  poet  dare  not  burk  them, 
because  they  hint  of  deeper,  less  dreary  things;  causes  which, 
once  understood,  may  be  controlled  to  heavy  discounting  of  the 
awful  price  now  paid  for  our  vaunted  civilization.  As  the  poet 
sees,  give  the  slum -striken  soul  but  a  shred  of  encouragement 
to  tend  his  innate  humanity,  and  the  man  will  out.  Being 
human,  he  awaits  a  new  Baptist,  skilled  to  read  the  signs  of  that 
ever  dread  time,  the  present,  and  a  new  Christ,  so  convinced  as 
to  translate  into  practice  the  formless  warnings  of  his  forerunner, 
even  at  the  uttermost  cost. 

"Come  down  from  where  you  tit; 

We  look  to  you  for  aid. 
Take  us  from  the  miry  pit, 

And  lead  us  undismayed : 
Say,  *Even  you,  outcast,  unfit, 

Forward  with  sword  and  spade  I* 
And  myriads  of  us  idle 

Would  thank  you  through  our  tears. 
Though  you  drove  us  with  a  bridle, 

And  a  whip  about  our  ears  I 

You  might  try  to  understand  us ; 

We  are  waiting  night  and  day 
For  a  captain  to  command  us, 

And  the  word  we  must  obey. 

But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  Davidson  stands  forth  at  his 
strongest,  his  most  overwhelming,  his  most  triumphant,  in  the 
Ballads.    "Alice,"  "The  Gleeman,"  "Thomas  the  Rhymer,*' 
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^'Anselm  and  Bianca;"  in  another  manner,  "John  Baliol  at 
Stracathro;*'  then  ** The  Last  Ballad,"  the  tremendous  autobi- 
ography, ''The  Ballad  of  the  Making  of  a  Poet,"  ''A  Ballad  of 
Heaven."  *'A  Ballad  of  Hell."  **The  Ballad  of  a  Nun."  almost 
in  ascending  series,  speak  to  you,  to  me,  the  author's  contem- 
poraries, brain  to  brain,  heart  to  heart.  Involuntarily  we  are 
wrought  upon,  wrought  with,  and  exclaim  triumphantly, 
although  with  no  sense  of  triumph,  with  another  living  Scottish 
poet: 

"Now  has  the  passion  of  my  soul 

Embraced  the  passion  of  my  blood 
And  both  together  onward  roll 
One  river  in  a  crimson  flood." 

We  acclaim  this  man  "head  of  all  our  quire,"  because, 
being  of  our  circle,  he  speaks  forthright  assurance  and  solace  to 
each  one  of  us  apart.  The  poets  are  not  dead,  and  we  have 
ours.  We  listen  to  the  following,  as  men  must  listen  when  set 
tingling  with  the  sensations  peculiar  to  moments  when  they 
know  the  awe  and  the  joy  of  great  poetry  face  to  face. 

A  BALLAD  OP  HBAVKN 

**Hc  wrought  at  one  great  work  for  years; 
The  world  passed  by  with  lofty  look : 
Sometimes  his  eyes  were  dashed  with  tears; 
Sometimes  his  lips  with  laughter  shook. 

His  wife  and  child  went  clothed  in  rags, 

And  in  a  windy  garret  starved : 
He  trod  his  measures  on  the  flags. 

And  high  on  heaven  his  music  carved. 

Wistful  he  grew  but  never  feared ; 

For  always  on  the  midnight  skies 
His  rich  orchestral  score  appeared 

In  stars  and  zones  and  galaxies. 
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He  thought  to  copy  down  his  score: 

The  moonlight  wss  his  lamp:  he  said, 
'Listen,  my  love;'  but  on  the  floor  • 
His  wife  and  child  were  lying  dead. 

Her  hollow  eyes  were  open  wide; 

He  deemed  she  heard  with  special  zest: 
Her  death's-head  infant  coldly  eyed 

The  desert  of  her  shmnken  breast. 

'Listen,  my  love:  my  work  is  done; 

I  tremble  as  I  touch  the  page 
To  sign  the  sentence  of  the  sun 

And  crown  the  great  eternal  age. 

'The  slow  adagio  begins ; 

The  winding-sheets  are  ravelled  out 
That  swathe  the  minds  of  men,  the  sins 

That  wrap  their  rotting  souls  about. 

'The  dead  are  heralded  along; 

With  silver  trumps  and  golden  drums, 
And  flutes  and  oboes,  keen  and  strong. 

My  brave  andante  singing  comes. 

'Then  like  a  python's  sumptuous  dress 
The  frame  of  things  is  cast  away. 

And  out  of  Time's  obscure  distress. 
The  thundering  scherzo  crashes  Day. 

'For  three  great  orchestras  I  hope 
My  mighty  music  shall  be  scored : 

On  three  high  hills  they  shill  have  scope 
With  heaven's  vault  for  sounding-board. 

'Sleep  well,  love;  let  your  eyelids  fall; 

Cover  the  child;  good  night,  and  if — 
What?   Speak— the  traitorous  end  of  all ! 

Both — cold  and  hungry— cold  and  stiff! 

'But  no,  God  means  us  well,  I  trust: 
Dear  ones,  be  happy,  hope  is  nigh : 

We  are  too  young  to  fall  to  dust, 
And  too  unsatisfied  to  die.' 
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He  lifted  up  against  his  breast 
The  woman's  body  stark  and  wan: 

And  to  her  withered  bosom  pressed 
The  little  skin  clad  skeleton. 

*You  see  you  are  alive,'  he  cned. 

He  rocked  them  gently  to  and  fro. 
'No,  no.  my  love,  you  have  not  died; 

Nor  you,  my  little  fellow;  no.' 

Long  in  his  arms  he  strained  his  dead 
And  crooned  an  antique  lullaby ; 

Then  laid  them  on  the  lowly  bed, 
And  broke  down  with  a  doleful  cry. 

'The  love,  the  hope,  the  blood,  the  brain, 

Of  her  and  me,  the  budding  life, 
And  my  great  music — all  in  vain ! 
My  nnscored  work,  my  child,  my  wife! 

'We  drop  into  oblivion. 

And  nourish  some  suburban  sod : 
My  work,  this  woman,  this  my  son. 

Are  now  no  more:  there  is  no  God. 

'The  world's  a  dustbin ;  we  are  due. 

And  death's  cart  waits:  be  life  accurst!' 

He  stumbled  down  beside  the  two, 
And  clasping  them,  his  gieat  heart  burst. 

Straightway  he  stood  at  heaven's  gate. 
Abashed  and  trembling  for  his  sin ; 

I  trow  he  had  not  long  to  wait. 
For  God  came  out  and  led  him  in. 

And  then  there  ran  a  radiant  pair. 
Ruddy  with  haste  and  eager -eyed 

To  meet  him  first  upon  the  stair— 
His  wife  and  child  beatified. 

They  clad  him  in  a  robe  of  light. 
And  gave  him  heavenly  food  to  eat ; 

Great  seraphs  praised  him  to  the  height, 
Archangels  tat  abont  his  feet. 
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God,  smiling,  took  him  by  the  hand, 

And  led  him  to  the  brink  of  heaven : 
He  saw  where  systems  whirling  stand. 

Where  galaxies  like  snow  are  driven. 

Dead  silence  reigned ;  a  shudder  ran 
Through  space;  Time  fnrled  his  weary  wings; 

A  slow  adagio  then  began 
Sweetly  resolving  troubled  things. 

The  dead  were  heralded  along: 

As  if  with  trumps  and  drums  of  flame, 
And  flutes  and  oboes  keen  and  strong, 

A  brave  andante  singing  came. 

Then  like  a  python's  sumptuous  dress 

The  frame  of  things  was  cast  away. 
And  out  of  Time's  obscure  distress 

The  conquering  scherzo  thundered  Day. 

He  doubted ;  but  God  said  '  Even  so ; 

Nothmg  is  lost  that's  wrought  with  tears; 
The  music  that  you  made  below 

Is  now  the  music  of  the  spheres.'  " 

Little  wonder  that  this  man  has  won  his  way  to  recognition 
as  a  "type  of  the  younger  generation  which  is  knocking  at  the 
door,  and  will  assuredly  vivify  us  with  the  breath  of  its  new  life 
and  the  ardour  of  its  new  song.**  If  there  be  a  truer  poet  in  the 
English  world  today,  let  him  stand  forth !  God  knows  our  need 
is  unfathomable,  and  our  cry  goes  up  for  guides 

"To  the  hush  of  our  dread  high -altars 
Where  the  Abbey  makes  us  We." 
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BTHSI.BBRT  W.  WAI«DRON 

THE  door  at  the  end  of  tfae  corridor  was  ajar  an  inch.  Creath 
struck  his  knuckles  on  the  casing.  There  was  a  tiny 
brass  palette  nailed  to  a  panel  of  the  door,  and  the  words  fklkbr 
— ARTIST  lettered  across  it  stared  at  his.  As  he  waited,  his 
eyes  on  the  brass  palette,  he  began  to  remember  he  had  seen  one 
like  it  fastened  to  the  casing  at  the  street-door  downstairs. 

Creath  knocked  again.    There  was  a  movement  inside,  a 
metallic  click,  a  footfall. 
•'Come!" 

Creath  pushed  into  the  room.  It  was  bare  and  small.  A 
man  was  standing  in  a  door  facing  the  one  he  came  in  through. 

**I  came  down  to  visit  you,  Mr.  Felker,"  Creath  began, 
moving  across  the  floor  and  holding  out  his  hand. 

The  man  shuffled  forward  reluctantly  and  lifted  his  hand, 
limp  and  soft-skinned.  His  face  was  thin  and  colorless,  netted 
with  wrinkles,  that  converged  from  every  direction  toward  his 
eyes,  immense  eyes,  gray  and  dull. 

**Yes — he  said  tentatively,  his  eyes  on  the  window,  and 
for  a  breath  Creath  was  sorry  he  had  come. 

**Yes,**  the  voice  crept  on,  **I  am  glad  you  came.  Come 

in." 

He  brushed  back  the  brown  chenille  curtain.  Creath  had 
to  duck  his  head  a  little  to  get  under  the  curtain -pole. 

**Hah!**  The  syllable  got  between  his  lips  involuntarily. 
The  room  was  strange,  striking,  different  from  his  image  of  it. 
Long  and  somewhat  narrow,  two  high  windows  looked  down  on 
the  street  through  the  outer  wall.  The  walls  were  crowded, 
almost  hidden,  by  unframed  pictures, — immense  ragged  char- 
coals, pale  stipples,  overlapping,  pinned  one  upon  the  other. 
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There  was  a  book -case  between  the  windows,  its  shelves  well 
filled.  The  far  end  of  the  room  was  shrouded,  top  to  bottom, 
by  a  deep  red  curtain.  In  front  of  the  curtain  stood  a  photo- 
grapher's camera,  half  open.  There  was  a  small  box -stove  in 
the  corner  near  the  door,  bursting  with  heat. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  — " 

••Creath." 

**Sit  down,  Mr.  Creath.  You're  rooming  above?  I  think 
I've  seen  you  on  the  stairs."  The  man  pointed  out  a  chair. 
**I  can't  talk  just  now.    You  can  watch  me  " 

Creath  was  across  the  room,  examining  a  charcoal. 

The  man  shulBQed  back  to  the  table  that  was  shoved  close 
to  the  window.  Creath  drew  back  from  the  wall,  his  eyes 
drinking  in  the  pictures.  Upstairs  there  was  only  blank  plaster 
and  the  sooty  roofs.  He  moved  toward  the  window  then,  and 
stood  looking  down  at  the  man,  watching  his  deft  fingers. 

'*Why,"  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  seeing  what  the  man  was 
doing,  '*why,  this  is  beautiful  I" 

The  man  was  binding  a  book,  sewing  through  and  throuf^h 
the  back,  with  a  broad -headed  needle  and  a  linen  thread.  The 
binding  was  limp  amber  leather.  The  pages  of  the  book  were 
thick  and  rough -edged,  and  the  numerals  of  the  chapters  were 
lettered  in  purple  in  each  margin  lengthwise.  The  book  was 
William  Morris's  "The  Wood  Beyond  the  World." 

"I'm  a  photographer,"  the  man  said,  looking  up,  at  Creat&'s 
ejaculation,  his  risible  muscle  twitching.  He  put  down  his  head 
again,  working  silently.  Then,  jerking  the  thread  tight,  he 
flung  down  the  needle.  "I  don't  have  an  extremely  rushing 
trade,  though;  I  don't  encourage  one  Business  straggles  in 
somehow.  I  get  away  with  the  rest  of  the  time,  like  this,  and 
that."  nodding  to  the  pictures. 

Creath  stared  around  the  room,  a  little  puzzled.  There  was 
not  a  photograph  in  sight. 
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''Hahr*  the  man  cried  out,  readin^^  him,  his  dull  eyes  light- 
ing an  instant.  ''You  don't  see  any  photographs?  Nor  any 
sky-light?  Those  are  notions  of  my  own.  I  don't  stick  my 
business  in  people's  faces,  and  I  can  do  better  without  a  sky- 
light.   Look  here;  stand  back  a  little." 

He  stepped  in  front  of  the  window.  Creath  moved  back  a 
few  feet,  looking  at  him.  The  gray  light  of  the  late  afternoon 
lay  on  the  older  man's  face,  throwing  it  into  light  and  shadow. 

**How  are  you  going  to  get  your  character  out  of  a  picture," 
the  photographer  ran  on,  his  eyes  bright  again,  ''if  you  don't  do 
it  this  way?  Suppose  I  stood  under  a  sky-light, — where  would 
the  light  and  shadow  be,  where  would  the  character -lines  be? 
There  wouldn't  be  any  shadow  in  the  face.  It  would  be  all 
smooth,  and  dough -colored,  and  pretty. — but  not  true.  Sit 
down  here;  look  at  some  of  my  results."  He  pulled  another 
chair  into  the  window -light.  He  and  Creath  sat  down,  facing, 
and  the  photographer  opened  a  drawer  of  the  table  beside  them, 
lifting  out  a  thick  sheaf  of  pictures.  He  shuffled  them  through 
Creath's  hands,  commenting  on  them  rapidly. 

Creath  sat  spell -bound,  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  photographs, 
trying  to  detain  them  in  his  fingers.  They  were  so  strange,  so 
different  from  anything  he  had  ever  seen.  Paces  of  men  and 
women,  strange  Rembrantesque  faces,  looked  at  him  from  black 
backgrounds,  soft  gray  light  picking  out  the  facial  lines.  The 
prints  were  all  square,  pasted  on  immense  rough-edged  cards. 

"I  woik  on  suggestion.  You  throw  an  ordinary  photo- 
graph down  after  a  glance  at  it,  because  you  have  seen  it  all. 
Here  only  the  character- lines  show;  you  have  to  study  it  out, 
and  at  the  end  there's  always  something  left  for  the  imagination. 
I  try  to  catch  people  as  they  are.  Every  man,  when  he  gets  up 
in  the  morning  and  goes  into  the  street,  puts  on  his  mask.  Usu- 
ally he  wears  it  till  bed -time,  meets  strangers  with  it.  does  busi- 
ness with  it  on.    Sometimes,  though,  he  drops  it,  maybe  in  a 
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fit  of  anger,  or  enthusiasm,  or  when  he  catches  sight  of  an  old 
friend,  or  thinks  no  one  is  watching  him.  Under  every  man's 
mask  you  can  read  his  personality;  catch  it  at  twenty,  it's  there 
at  forty.  The  real  face  never  changes.  Then  is  when  I  get  my 
pictures,  when  the  mask  is  off."  Creath  sat  still,  his  eyes  on 
the  photographs,  revelling  in  their  sombre  beauty. 

"And  you?"  the  photographer  said  suddenly. 

**I?"  started  from  Creath.  He  laughed,  a  little  bitterly. 
"I'm  a  common  t3rpe — a  scribbler.  I  came  up  from  Lengsville 
two  weeks  ago.  I  had  a  job  on  a  sheet  there.  I've  been  to 
every  paper  in  the  city;  I  can't  get  anything  to  do,  though. 
They  all  say  they'll  talk  to  any  miti  who  can  do  something  new, 
who  can  bring  in  things  nobody  else  knows.  But,  I  can't — I 
hardly  thought  it  would  be  like— like  it  is.  A  man  said  to  me 
this  morning,  'If  you  can  do  something  on  this,  I'll  give  you  a 
basis.'  If  I  could  do  something  like  that,  you  see,  it  would  give 
me  a  hold,  a  start.  Down  there  it  was  slow,  and  wretched.  I 
was  there  three  years;  mean  work  too,  and  not  a  chance  of  get- 
ting up.  I  saved  a  hundred  dollars,  and  dropped  it.  The 
hundred  is  about  gone." 

"Is  that  all?"  the  photographer  asked. 

"No,"  Creath  answered,  "not  quite  all.  I  had  some  stories 
and — and  some  verses.    I  have  them  yet." 

Suddenly,  as  Creath  sat  still,  brooding  on  the  hard  reality, 
he  fancied  he  heard  a  sound,  a  movement,  somewhere  in  the 
room. 

The  photographer  shoved  his  chair  back  abruptly,  muttering 
an  apology.    The  pictures  slid  from  his  lap  to  the  floor. 

Creath  twisted  his  head,  and  he  saw  the  man  glide  down 
the  shadowing  room  toward  the  red  curtain.  He  caught  it  up 
from  the  floor  in  the  middle  then,  and  ducked  under  it.  There 
was  a  door  behind  the  red  curtain. 

Creath  stooped  to  the  floor,  shuffling  his  fingers  among  the 
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scattered  photographs.  All  in  a  breath,  then,  his  fingers  stiff- 
ened. The  picture  that  came  to  the  top  was  one  that  he  had  not 
seen.  He  straightened  slowly  and  moved  to  the  window,  staring 
at  it.  Then  his  hands  slid  to  his  hips.  He  stood  motionless, 
looking  out  into  the  graying  street.  In  the  lower  right  corner  of 
each  photograph  was  scrawled  the  date  of  the  sitting.  This  one 
was  dated  the  day  before  yesterday! 

Creath  started,  his  pulse  leaping,  for  the  photographer  stood 
at  his  elbow.  He  held  the  picture  up.  His  voice  almost  failed 
him. 

**Who  is  this  a  picture  of?*'  he  faltered. 

The  man's  eyes,  dull  anfl  immense,  brooded  on  the  sombre 
face,  set  on  the  white  expanse  of  card. 

'*That  is  a  picture  of  my  son.  He  is  here,  now.  He  had 
been  gone  eight  years,  since  ninety -four.  I  had  not  seen  him 
since  then.  He  has  changed.  He  has  met — I  think  he  has  been 
unfortunate.  He  is  sick  now,— today.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is 
anything  serious.    I  think  he  is  worn  out  by  something." 

A  thought  flashed  upon  Creath — the  sound,  the  door  behind 
the  red  curtain. 

**I  am  sorry,"  he  said  to  the  man,  trying  to  steady  himself. 
**I  hope  he  will  be  better.  And  the  picture — the  picture  is  won- 
derful." He  moved  into  the  room,  and  laid  the  picture  on  the 
table.  believe  I  must  go  now,  Mr.  Felker.  I  have  troubled 
you  too  long.    And  I  have  something  to  see  to  before  evening." 

Protesting  politely,  the  man  held  the  chenille  curtain  back 
for  him,  and  went  with  him  to  the  outer  door. 

It  was  dark  in  the  corridor,  and  Creath  had  to  explore  cau- 
tiously for  the  stair -rail.  He  reached  the  bottom  somehow,  and 
got  the  street-door  open  and  closed  it  after  him.  His  cheeks 
were  burning;  the  outdoor  air  was  strangely  cold. 

He  wavered  an  instant  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  almost 
deciding  to  go  back  for  his  overcoat.    But  no ;  it  would  take 
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time.  Pushing  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  he  strode  off  rapidly. 
At  the  end  of  the  next  block  he  knew  a  short-cut, — crossing  the 
street  diagonally  into  an  alley,  down  that  to  a  court,  then  down 
another  alle3rway  that  elbowed  abruptly  into  a  thoroughfare, 
already  ablaze  with  light,  clamorous  with  the  business  of  the 
late  winter  afternoon.  He  pressed  into  the  crowd  feverishly, 
block  after  block,  always  denser,  busier,  more  tumultuous.  Then 
the  portal  of  the  Star  building  loomed  over  the  heads  of  the 
throng.  Elbowing  out  of  it,  Creath  ran  up  the  steps.  He  was 
inside  then,  his  shoes  ringing  on  the  tiles  of  the  corridor.  One 
of  the  elevator -cages  stood  open,  waiting;  he  stumbled  into  it, 
and  the  gate  clashed. 

He  was  the  only  passenger.  **Four!"  he  said  sharply, 
when  two  floors  had  shot  past.  The  gate  clashed  again,  he 
strode  across  the  corridor,  into  a  great  room,  filled  with  desks, 
at  some  of  which  men  sat  writing  hurriedly  by  the  light  of 
shaded  electric  globes.  The  floor,  the  desks — everything  was 
strewn  with  paper,  newspapers,  half  newspapers,  sheets  of  copy. 

At  the  end  of  an  alley  between  the  lines  of  lights  was  the 
city  editor,  a  dark  undersized  man,  striding  up  and  down  in 
front  of  his  desk,  both  hands  full  of  papers.  He  nodded  to 
Creath,  but  he  was  gone  immediately,  talking  rapidly  with  some 
one  at  the  telephone ;  the  next  moment  he  was  back,  shouting 
orders  into  the  speaking-tube;  then  he  called  to  a  man  at  one  of 
the  desks.  Creath  waited,  it  seemed  to  him,  interminably.  His 
eyes  wandered  across  the  desk  at  his  elbow,  and  suddenly  they 
fell  on  the  comer  of  a  photograph,  protruding  from  the  litter  of 
paper.  He  drew  it  out,  [studying  it  for  a  moment.  No,  there 
could  be  no  doubt. 

The  editor  came  back  to  the  desk,  jammed  some  sheets  upon 
a  spindle,  and  sat  down,  shoving  back  the  mass  of  paper. 

"You  were  here  this  morning?*'  he  said,  not  looking  up, 
his  fingers  rustling  in  the  sheets.  Then,  suddenly,  he  saw  what 
Creath  had  in  his  hand. 
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"You  have  got  somethin)^  on  that?"  he  asked  sharply. 
Throwing  out  his  arm,  he  pulled  a  chair  near  to  his.  "Sit  down 
here.    Tell  me  what  you  have  found.'* 

"Yes,"  said  Creath,  sitting  down,  "I  have  found  some- 
thing." Retold  his  story  rapidly  The  editor's  eyes  clung  to 
Creath 's  face,  his  hand  moving  back  and  forth  on  a  pad. 

"But  are  you  sure  of  this?"  he  broke  in  suddenly.  "Re- 
member the  picture  here  was  taken  in  'ninety -five,  seven  years 
ago." 

"Yes,  I'm  sure,"  Creath  repeated.  "The  real  face  never 
changes." 

"Very  well;  we'll  notify  headquarters  at  once.  You  will 
go  up  with  the  officers?" 

"No,"  Creath  exclaimed,  startled.    "Not  that  — " 

"Ah,  I  see.  You  are  in  the  house,  they  know  you — per- 
haps that  would  not  be  best.    And  the  address  again?" 

"One  thirty -seven  Comstock." 

"Ames!"  the  city  editor  shouted.  A  man  jumped  up  half 
way  down  the  room.  "Look  here,"  running  on  more  softly, 
"we've  got  a  line  on  that  Grossberg  murderer.  Will  you  go  up 
with  the  officers?  The  young  fellow — ah, "he  looked  across  the 
room  sharply,  "he's  gone.  Well,  no  matter,  then.  Step  there 
and  call  up  Whittenhal." 

Creath  descended  the  steps  of  the  Star  building  like  a  man 
in  a  coma,  a  trance,  puzzled  at  the  brightness  of  the  lights  in  the 
street.  The  crowd,  surging  steadily  uptown,  jarred  and  jostled 
him  and  carried  him  with  it.  After  awhile,  he  felt  that  the  peo- 
ple around  him  had  melted  away,  that  he  was  walking  by  him- 
self. He  halted,  and  seemed  to  recognize  the  contour  of  the 
houses  near-by.  He  had  chanced  into  a  street  that  was  taking 
him  home. 

Suddenly  Creath  found  himself  walking  faster.  He  struck 
diagonally  into  the  next  cross -street.    He  grew  warm,  and 
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unbuttoned  his  coat»  walking  faster  and  faster.  Then  he  began 
to  run.  When  he  came  to  the  alleyway  that  divided  the  square 
he  swerved  into  it.  It  was  very  dark  there,  and  once  Creath 
tripped  on  something  and  fell  on  the  cobblestones.  He  strug- 
gled up,  putting  his  hand  to  his  head  as  he  ran  on.  There  was 
something  damp  and  sticky  in  his  hair. 

•'Oh  God!"  he  sobbed,  "if  I  should  be  too  late!" 

He  ran  out  into  light  again.  There  was  something  level 
under  his  feet.  It  was  his  street.  His  own  door,  his  own  num- 
ber, was  directly  in  front  of  him,  and  he  was  afraid  to  look  up 
as  he  ran  toward  it,  stumbling  blindly,  fearing  to  see  the  thing 
at  the  curb  he  had  an  image  of.  But  no, — the  street  was  quiet 
and  empty. 

He  was  at  the  street-door,  he  had  it  wrenched  open,  he  was 
inside,  climbing  the  stairs  swiftly.  It  was  dark,  pitch  dark,  at 
the  top,  but  he  found  his  way  somehow  to  the  door  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor,  pounding  his  fist  on  it,  shouting  frantically : 

••Mr.  Felker!    Mr.  Felker!" 


SONQ 

Over  the  sea  a- sighing,  sighing, 
The  soft  salt  zephyrs,  ever  flying, 

Whisper  to  me 

Prom  over  the  sea 
Of  the  heather  hills  and  highlands  free. 

Sweet  love,  the  sounds  have  set  me  dreaming,  dreaming, 
Till  now  I  scarce  can  tell  the  real  from  seeming. 

And  over  the  sea 

My  heart  shall  be 
Till  the  winds  have  blown  thee  back  to  me. 
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C.  H.  VAN  TYNB. 

DURING  the  long,  disheartening  campaign  of  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1776  while  Washington  was  being  driven  out  of 
New  York,  up  and  across  the  Hudson,  down  to  New  Jersey 
and  across  it  into  Pennsylvania,  the  American  states  were 
courageously  adopting  new  constitutions — preparing  to  govern 
themselves  in  their  own  way.  In  doing  this  they  effected 
the  real  revolution,  and  their  work  was  the  most  impor- 
tant accomplishment  in  the  political  history  of  the 
world.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  if  actually  made 
good,  would  break  the  political  union  with  Great  Britain,  but 
America  must  also  secure  independence  from  the  old,  European 
ideas  of  government.  In  the  destructive  work,  just  accom- 
plished, the  Whigs  had  only  put  into  practice  the  theories 
of  Milton  and  Sydney  and  Locke — ideas  not  originaltin  America, 
nor  the  product  of  the  Revolution,  though  they  doubtless  had 
come  to  have  a  different  meaning  for  Americans  than  they  had 
for  Englishmen.  Now,  in  the  making  of  new  state  constitutions, 
they  were  realizing  the  teachings  of  philosophy.  They  were 
making  new  political  experiments — substituting  for  monarchy  and 
nobility>  democratic  forms,  some  of  which  had  been  suggested  a 
century  earlier,  butihad  found  no  place  for  themselves  in  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  that  day.  It  was  a  serious  problem  that  was  before 
them.  John  Adams  had  seen  with  delight  "the  end  to  royal 
style,  titles  and  authority^"  but  neither  he  nor  Washington,  nor 
Franklin,  nor  Jefferson,  nor  Jay  had  ever  expressed  a  preference 
for  a  republic  until  very  recently.  George  III.  was  renounced 
not  because  he  was  a  king  but  because  he  was  a  tyrant.  For 
the  moment  they  had  nothing  to  substitute  for  the  unifjdng  royal 
office,  and  they  set  about  forming  thirteen  republics  upon  the 
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basis  of  their  old  charter  governments  and  of  certain  political 
ideals  which  for  the  time  had  fast  hold  upon  American  minds. 

The  dominant  idea  of  the  time  was  that  all  men  are  created 
free  to  rule  themselves,  equal  as  far  as  any  jurisdiction  or 
authority  to  rule  themselves  is  concerned.  No  man  is  born  ruler 
and  governor  of  others.  Primitive  men,  however,  tired  of  pro- 
tecting and  defending  themselves  against  every  danger,  entered 
into  a  social  compact,  giving  up  certain  rights  in  order  to  insure 
the  protection  of  others.  History  had  no  account  of  this  trans- 
action, but  there  was  no  need  to  bother  with  proof.  The  pres- 
ent problem  of  supplying  new  governments  could  be  met  with 
the  simple  axiom  that  "governments  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.''  That  alone  demonstrated  to  the 
patriot  mind  that  the  people  were  the  basis  of  all  legitimate  poli- 
tical authority.  To  form  a  new  government  therefore  it  was 
necessary  that  there  be  a  social  compact  between  all  the  citizens 
and  each  citizen,  ^hat  certain  laws  for  common  good  should  gov- 
ern all.  It  was  obviously  impossible  for  all  the  people  of  a  prov- 
ince to  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  this  compact, 
wherefore  they  resorted  to  conventions  in  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  sovereign  people  could  make  the  compact  for  them. 
The  people  could  then  accept  or  refuse  it  at  their  will. 

Up  to  the  day  when  independence  was  declared,  three  states, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  South  Carolina  had  formed 
temporary  governments,  and  Virginia  had  framed  a  constitution 
for  a  permanent  one.  On  the  very  day  that  Lee's  motion  was 
adopted,  New  Jersey's  convention  issued  a  constitution  which 
was  to  be  "firm  and  inviolable"  if  there  should  be  no  reconcili- 
ation with  Great  Britain,  but  "temporary  and  provisional"  in  case 
of  such  an  event.  Thus  far,  haste  and  confusion  and  unfavor- 
able conditions  had  prevented  any  state  framing  a  government  in 
the  ideal  way.  The  bodies  which  did  the  work  were  revolution- 
ary and  not  specifically  empowered  to  make  a  constitution.  They 
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not  only  made  laws  while  makin^^  the  frame  of  government,  but 
they  executed  those  laws,  and  their  committees  sat  in  judgment 
like  a  court. 

It  remained  for  the  little  state  of  Delaware  to  do  the  work  in 
a  more  regular  way.  In  July,  the  old  Assembly  recommended 
that  the  people  choose  deputies  who  should  meet  at  Newcastle, 
in  August, '  'to  form  a  government  on  the  authority  of  the  people. ' ' 
In  September,  the  representatives  being  chosen  by  the  freemen 
of  the  said  state,  for  that  express  purpose''  offered  the  results  of 
their  work  to  the  people. 

Though  all  the  remaining  original  states  adopted  constitu- 
tions during  the  progress  of  the  war,  none  did  so  in  the  ideal  way 
except  Massachusetts.  She,  at  first,  had  one  rejected  by  the  people 
in  their  town  meetings,  partly  because  it  was  *'a  high-toned  gov- 
ernment," and  did  not  secure  equality  of  representation,  or  con- 
tain a  declaration  of  rights ;  partly  because  the  work  had  been 
done  by  an  assembly  sitting  as  a  convention.  It  is  dangerous 
to  have  a  government  overthrown,  or  made,  at  the  caprice  of  a 
small  body  of  temporary  representatives  not  elected  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  people  very  sensibly  refused  to  approve  of  such  a 
precedent.  Besides,  as  one  town  meeting  declared,  "it  is  no 
time  when  foes  are  in  the  midst  of  us  and  an  army  at  our  doors 
CO  consider  how  the  country  shall  be  governed,  but  rather  to 
provide  for  its  defense." 

As  a  result  of  this  failure  the  next  attempt  was  made  with 
the  utmost  care.  The  legislature  directed  the  selectmen  of  the 
several  towns  to  learn  from  the  qualified  voters  whether  they 
desired  that  a  constitution  be  made.  Would  they  instruct  their 
next  year's  representatives  to  vote  for  the  calling  of  a  conven- 
tion for  that  purpose?  The  people  assented  to  both  proposi- 
tions and  the  next  legislature  provided  for  th^  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a  constitutional  convention.  The  delegates  were  elected, 
and,  when  they  met,  selected  John  Adams,  James  Bowdoin  and 
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Samuel  Adams  to  draft  a  constitution.  After  fully  discussing 
this  draft  it  was  adopted,  and  sent  out  to  the  people  to  approve 
in  their  town  meetings.  This  they  did,  spending  days  discuss- 
ing the  new  instrument,  sentence  by  sentence,  adjourning  from 
day  to  day;  assigning  parts  to  select  committees;  showing  inde- 
pendence of  judgment,  moderation  and  practical  good  sense  in 
the  amendments  which  they  suggested,  nearly  a  thousand  in 
number.  After  the  instrument  had  thus  passed  the  scrutiny  of  the 
people  the  convention  re -assembled  and  declared  "the  Constitu- 
tion established  by  and  for  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts." 
At  last  the  democratic  theory  of  the  origin  of  government  had 
been  realized  in  practice. 

In  the  making  of  these  thirteen  new  governments,  our  fore- 
fathers could  use,  of  course,  only  the  stuff  that  was  at  hand,  the 
constitution  of  England  or  what  they  thought  it  to  be,  and  the 
existing  constitutions  of  the  colonies.  Out  of  this  material  and 
the  political  philosophy  of  the  past  decade,  republics  were  to  be 
created.  If  any  elements  were  lacking  they  must  be  spun  from 
the  ingenious  brains  of  men  like  Mason,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Jay 
or  the  '  'brace  of  Adamses. ' '  In  the  preambles  and  bills  of  rights 
or  in  the  body  of  the  instruments  they  embodied  the  hopeful 
philosophy  of  the  time.  The  long  pent-up  theories  of  an  ideal 
society  and  government — the  ideas  of  right  which  had  made  them 
so  touchy  when  the  British  government  balked  their  wishes — all 
these  were  suddenly  poured  out  in  a  flood  of  political  maxims. 
The  object  of  government,  they  declared,  is  to  secure  to  the 
people  under  it  their  happy  existence.  It  must  furnish  to  indi- 
viduals the  power  of  enjoying  in  safety  and  tranquillity  their  nat- 
ural rights  and  the  blessings  of  life.  The  power  is  the  people's. 
They  are  not  to  be  controlled  except  by  laws  to  which  they  or 
their  representatives  have  consented.  The  magistrates  vested 
with  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  functions  are  trustees  and 
servants,  and  accountable  always.    This  delegation  of  power  was 
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a  favorite  theme.  Not  only  were  the  people  originally  the  source 
of  power  but  they  must  continue  to  be.  To  this  end  government 
must  be  checked,  be  ever  under  suspicion,  and  limited  in 
many  ways.  Its  power  to  enforce  law  was  restricted  by  prohib- 
iting, a  standing  army  which  was  declared  dangerous  in  times 
of  peace.  The  few  powers  that  government  had  should  be  bal- 
anced and  apportioned  among  the  several  branches.  This  was  a 
lesson  learned  in  their  colonial  days,  and  one  of  their  teachers, 
Montesquieu,  had  thought  that  the  English  government,  which 
was  the  American  model  in  many  respects,  was  thus  bal- 
anced. The  legislative  department  should  never  exercise  execu- 
tive or  judicial  powers,  and  likewise  the  executive  none  of  the 
legislative  or  judicial  functions  nor  the  judiciary  the  powers  of 
the  other  branches — that  the  government  may  be  of  the  laws  and 
not  of  men.  To  this  separation  of  powers,  the  Fathers  added 
the  safeguard  of  short  terms  of  office.  Officers  should,  from 
time  to  time,  return  among  the  people  and  feel  again  the  people's 
burdens  and  wants.  Election  might  return  them  to  office,  but 
their  tenure  should  be  brief,  for  "where  annual  elections  end, 
tyranny  begins."  Of  all  abominations  hereditary  office  was 
declared  the  worst. 

In  spite  of  much  talk  of  the  balance  of  power,  however,  the 
real  power  was  placed  with  the  legislature— * 'the  best  security  of 
liberty" — **the  foundation  of  all  government."  I<ong  years  of 
quarreling  with  royal  governors  had  made  them  very  jealous  of 
the  executive — of  "one-man  power."  Now  was  their  opportu- 
nity, and  they  made  the  state  executive  a  very  sorry  figure:  In 
eight  states  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  and  thus  became 
their  creature.  Ten  states  limited  his  term  of  office  to  a  year. 
In  eleven  states  he  had  no  veto.  A  number  of  states  contrived 
a  council  of  state  to  advise  the  governor.  The  legislature  as  a  rule 
chose  this  council  and  the  civil  officers.  In  Virginia,  where  I/>rd 
Dunmore  was  still  fresh  in  mind,  the  governor  could  not  adjourn 
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or  prorogue  the  legislature.  An  executive  was,  they  believed,  a 
necessary  evil,  a  demon  to  be  bound.  The  Fathers  did  not  fear 
incapacity  or  inefficiency,  but  dreaded  the  power  to  oppress. 

In  their  jealousy  of  any  power  but  the  people's,  the  consti- 
tution mongers  spoke  their  dislike  of  privilege  and  hereditary 
rank.  The  Americans  were  starting  out — first  among  the  peoples 
of  the  earth— without  a  privileged  class,  and  they  meant  to  forestall 
the  establishment  of  one.  ' '  No  man  or  set  of  men, ' '  they  declared, 
"are  entitled  to  exclusive  or  separate  emoluments  or  privileges 
from  the  community,  but  in  consideration  of  public  services," 
and  office  should  not  be  hereditary.  Government  was  instituted 
for  the  common  benefit,  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  single 
man,  family  or  set  of  men.  Pour  states  declared  in  their 
constitutions  against  the  entailment  of  estates,  that  chief 
support  of  hereditary  aristocracyi  In  Virginia,  where  there 
existed  the  only  aristocracy  America  has  known,  the  sub- 
ject was  omitted  in  the  constitution,  but  the  chief  prop  was 
withdrawn  in  October  of  1776,  by  a  bill  which  did  away  with  the 
whole  system  of  entail .  This  system ,  which  protected  estates  even 
against  the  extravagance  of  spendthrift  owners,  went  down  before 
the  audacious  reformer,  Jefferson.  Primogeniture  followed.  To 
the  plea  that  the  elder  son  might  at  least  have  a  double  share, 
Jefferson  replied,  "not  until  he  can  eat  a  double  allowance  of 
food  and  do  a  double  allowance  of  work."  Por  this  aristocracy 
of  wealth  and  social  inheritance,  the  great  democrat  hoped  to 
substitute  an  "aristocracy  of  virtue  and  talent,  which  nature 
wisely  provided  for  the  direction  of  the  interests  of  society." 

The  chief  interest  of  the  Patriot  constitution  makers  was  in 
the  negative  side  of  government.  The  natural  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual must  be  protected  against  the  government.  The  state  did 
not  give  or  yield  rights  to  the  individual,  but  by  his  own  nature 
he  had  them.  That  was  America's  contribution.  The  idea  of 
the  inherent  and  sacred  rights  of  the  individual  had  only  a  relig- 
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ious  significance  in  the  Reformation  era.  Roger  Williams  had 
introduced  the  ripened  idea  into  America,  where  it  soon  took  on 
political  significance.  Later,  James  Otis  proclaimed  its  meaning 
for  the  colonies.  Parliament  might  take  away  every  American 
charter,  still,  "the  natural,  inherent,  and  inseparable  rights  of  the 
colonists,  as  men  and  as  citizens,  would  remain."  The  English 
"Bill  of  Rights"  and  the  "Magna  Charta"  spoke  only  of  an  inhet- 
tied,  not  an  eternal,  natural  right.  Hamilton  scorned  mere  inher- 
ited rights  that  must  "be  rummaged  for  among  old  parchments 
or  musty  records."  The  sacred  rights  of  mankind,  he  declared, 
were  "written  as  with  a  sunbeam  in  the  whole  volume  of  human 
nature."  John  Adams  found  them  "rooted  in  the  constitution 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  world" — founded  "in  the  frame  of 
human  nature."  To  protect  these  rights  the  makers  of  the  Vir- 
ginia constitution  made  a  list  or  a  bill  of  them  which  was  drafted 
by  George  Mason  and  placed  in  the  forefront  of  their  frame  of 
government.  This  was  the  first  Bill  of  Rights,  but,  one  by  one, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  adopted  like  bills, 
in  the  year  of  Independence.  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Hampshire  followed  later,  and  the  other  states,  though  they  had 
no  special  bills,  made  like  provisions  in  the  body  of  their  constitu- 
tions. 

Virginia's  bill,  adopted  June  12,  1776,  contained  much  of 
the  thought  and  phrase  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  it  antedated  by  more  than  a  fortnight.  Other  bills  added 
some  rights  not  found  in  this  famous  prototype,  but  the  spirit  of 
all  was  the  same.  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  of 
religious  worship,  were  guaranteed.  The  English  common  law 
guarantees  of  personal  liberty  were  placed  in  the  fundamental 
law.  "A  freeman's  remedy  against  a  restraint  of  his  liberty 
ought  not  to  be  denied  or  delayed."  The  people's  representa- 
tives alone  should  have  the  power  to  suspend  the  laws.  Jury 
trial  was  guaranteed,  the  accused  must  be  faced  with  his  accu- 
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sers,  and  he  himself  fully  heard,  but  not  compelled  to  witness 
against  himself.  Remembering  some  of  their  complaints  against 
the  British  government,  the  Fathers  forbade  general  warrants 
where  the  offense  was  not  particularly  described  and  supported 
by  evidence.  Security  from  unreasonable  search  of  persons  and 
papers  was  pledged.  Cruel  and  unusual  punishments  were  pro- 
hibited, as  were  also  retrospective  laws.  Especially  in  the  matter 
of  punishments  the  Patriots  showed  a  revulsion  from  the  stem 
British  code.  Excessive  bail  and  fines  were  declared  wrong.  The 
right  of  immigration  and  that  of  petition,  and  of  assembling,  was 
guaranteed  in  Pennsylvania's  constitution.  Not  forgetful  of  the 
chief  cause  of  their  war  with  England,  they  provided  that  no 
subsidy  tax,  or  impost  should  be  laid  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  or  their  representatives. 

Finally  in  defense  of  their  own  rebellion  against  the  king, 
they  declared  that  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  arbitrary 
power  and  oppression  was  absurd  and  slavish.  Even  after  the 
citizen  had  made  a  contract  with  the  other  citizens  to  surrender 
part  of  his  rights, if  he  did  not  receive  an  equivalent,  the  surren- 
der was  void.  The  revolutionary  philosophy  had  long  ago  dis- 
posed of  the  men  to  whom  the  powers  of  government  were  dele- 
gated. The  President  of  Harvard  College  had  declared  that  if 
magistrates  forget  their  duty  reason  and  justice  require  that 
they  should  be  discarded,"  and  a  leading  Boston  patriot  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  "the  reluctant  poignard  of  a  Brutus,  the 
crimsoned  axe  of  a  Cromwell,  or  the  reeking  dagger  of  a  Ravil- 
lac,"  is  preferable  to  a  degrading  servitude. 

The  overthrow  of  the  ancient  system  of  government  seemed 
complete.  The  men  who  had  led  the  reform  movements 
exchanged  congratulations.  **The  people,'*  Jefferson  wrote  to 
Franklin,  "seem  to  have  laid  aside  the  monarchical,  and  taken 
up  the  republican,  government  with  as  much  ease  as  would  have 
attended  their  throwing  o£f  an  old  garment  and  putting  on  a  new 
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suit  of  clothes."  Yet,  with  all  they  had  accomplished,  they  had 
not  so  fully  donned  the  new  garment  of  democracy  as  they 
thought.  Over  half  a  century  elapsed  before  democracy  was  fully 
clothed  with  its  own  raiment.  The  new  governments,  as  the 
old,  derived  their  "just  powers"  from  the  consent  of  the  prop- 
erty owners  and  the  tax-payers,  not  the  plain  people.  Virginia 
considered  herself  very  liberal  in  giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
all  men  having  "sufficient  evidence  of  permanent,  common  inter- 
est with,  and  attachment  to,  the  community."  Massachusetts 
took  pride  in  having  granted  to  "those  having  the  qualifications" 
equal  rights  to  elect  officers  and  to  be  elected.  Manhood  suffrage 
existed  only  in  Vermont,  but  she  was  not  yet  recognized  in  the 
sisterhood  of  states.  The  renters  of  houses,  the  owners  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  acres,  those  taxed  for  property,  or  enjoying  cer- 
tain incomes,  were  the  qualified  voters.  The  privilege  of  hold- 
•  ing  office  was  also  denied  the  poor.  Besides  a  belief  in  certain 
creeds  and  doctrines  a  candidate  must  have  certain  property 
qualifications  which  increased  with  the  dignity  of  the  office. 
There  was  not  even  proportional  representation  in  the  legislature. 
A  county  or  city,  or  town,  was  represented  on  the  basis  of  its 
tax -payers,  or  freeholders,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
human  heads  it  contained.  In  three  states  the  senate  contained 
an  equal  number  of  representatives  from  each  county,  regard- 
less of  their  proportional  taxes  and  population.  There  was  left, 
in  a  word,  for  future  generations,  the  work  of  putting  on  many 
of  the  frills  of  democracy,  some  of  which  have  by  no  means 
received  the  unqualified  approval  even  of  democratic  political 
thinkers. 

To  understand  these  many  apparent  inconsistencies  we  must 
remember  the  conditions  under  which  the  real  leaders  of  reform 
constantly  worked.  They  were  obliged  to  get  the  consent  of 
stubborn,  narrow-minded,  bigoted  men  to  every  clause  of  the 
constitutions  which  they  drafted.  Political  tricksters,  in  the  hope 
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of  personal  gain,  delayed  and  aggravated  them.  Wild,  impractical 
theorists  annoyed  and  hindered  them  with  impossible  schemes. 
Timid  conservatives  had  to  be  won  over,  and  there  were  unyield- 
ing ones  with  whom  they  must  compromise.  After  all  this  was  done 
the  result  was  not  what  they  wished,  but  it  was  the  compromise 
with  which  the  true  statesman  is  content. 


THE  WIND  18  WILD 


BTH8LBBKT  WAI^DRON 


The  wind  is  wild  on  the  empty  hills 
And  long  the  road  and  dreary 
And  dark  the  way  and  lone: 
I  cannot  find  her,  near  or  far, 
I  cannot  find  my  dearie, 
I  cannot  find  my  own. 

The  rain  is  wild  on  the  empty  hills 
And  dark  the  way  and  weary 
And  long  the  road  and  lone — 
I  seek.  I  cry,  and  near  and  far. 
But  cannot  find  my  dearie. 
Ah,  cannot  find  my  own! 

The  night  is  wild  on  the  empty  hills 

And  long  my  road  and  dreary 

And  dark  my  way  and  lone — 

I  cannot  find  her,  gone,  ah,  gone, 

I  cannot  find  my  dearie. 

And  I  am  aU  alone. 
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THE  objects  sought  by  the  Football  Rules  Committee,  in 
changing  the  rules  for  1903  are  twofold.  First,  to  reduce 
the  mass  playing  and  so  secure  a  more  open  game.  Secondly, 
to  increase  the  penalties  for  rough  playing  so  as  to  eliminate  all 
unsportsmanlike  conduct.  However,  as  the  committee  was 
uncertain  as  to  the  effect  of  its  legislation,  it  decided  to  make 
the  changes  apply  only  to  that  part  of  the  field  lying  between 
the  twenty-five  yard  lines.  Therefore  in  1903,  we  shall  have  on 
exhibition  in  the  same  game  two  styles  of  playing,  the  new  in 
the  center  of  the  field,  and  the  old  at  the  ends.  A  trial  of  a  year 
will  show  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  changes. 

Under  the  new  style  seven  men  must  be  in  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage. This  will  leave  only  four  men  to  mass  for  interference. 
However,  the  quarter-back  is  allowed  to  carry  the  ball,  directly 
after  receiving  it  from  the  center  rush,  providing  that  he  first 
run  directly  toward  the  side-line  at  least  five  yards.  The  object 
of  this  rule  is  to  secure  more  end  running,  but  the  writer  doubts 
whether  such  a  result  will  be  obtained. 

The  penalties  for  off-side  playing  and  foul  tackling  have 
been  doubled  and  the  use  of  hard  offensive  armament,  such  as 
sole-leather  head  harness,  etc.,  has  been  forbidden.  Asa  whole 
the  changes  are  quite  radical,  and  the  effect  will  be  very  closely 
watched  by  lovers  of  the  fport.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  as 
an  opinion  that  Michigan  would  suffer  more  than  other  western 
universities  by  the  changes  in  rules,  but  the  writer  does  not  share 
this  notion. 
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BY  STANI^BY  WATBRI.OO 

VERY  likely  no  one  now  connected  with  the  University  will 
remember  him,  because  his  career  there  was  not  extended 
and,  besides,  it  was  so  long  ago.  There  were,  however,  three 
or  four  of  us  in  a  class  adjacent  to  him — "adjacent'*  seems  bet- 
ter than  * 'contiguous," — as  being  a  trifle  more  indefinite — who 
knew  him  very  well  and  who  will  not  forget  him.  Personally, 
of  course,  forgetting  is  out  of  the  question,  for  I  know  him  and 
meet  him  occasionally,  even  now.  He  was  one  we  rather  looked 
up  to  and  respected  because  we  knew  him  to  be  the  man  who 
was  to  write  the  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. 

Our  intimacy  with  Evan  Cummings  was  traceable  to  two 
reasons,  one  being  that  he  roomed  in  the  same  house  with  us 
and  so,  thrown  constantly  in  our  society,  became  inclined  to  us, 
half-way  recluse  though  he  was,  and  the  other  that  his  individ- 
uality was  certainly  a  striking  one.  He  was  not  exclusive  at  all 
but  was  naturally  somewhat  retiring,  and  so  it  came  in  time, 
that  he  gave  his  confidence  to  Us,  I  believe  more  fully  than  even 
to  members  of  his  own  class.  The  reserve  which  hedged  him 
once  broken  down,  he  proved  a  companionable  fellow  and  we — 
there  were  three  of  us — became  much  interested  in  him.  He 
was  a  good-looking  fellow,  of  Scotch  descent,  and  the  national 
character  shone  out  plainly  in  his  sturdiness  of  air  and  purpose. 
A  good  student,  he  really  sought  to  be  popular,  as  well,  and 
sought,  somewhat  clumsily,  despite  his  natural  non- gregarious- 
ness,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  life  of  the  University  outside 
of  classes.  But,  somehow,  he  did  not  succeed.  It  was  all  per- 
functory with  him  and,  finally,  he  ceased  to  make  an  effort  in 
that  direction.  It  was  just  as  well.  It  was  not  in  him  to  be  an 
all  all-round  collegian,  because  of  the  concentration  of  his  mind 
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upon  a  single  aim  and  end  in  life.  He  was  not  one  of  your 
diffusive  students.  He  knew  what  bis  mission  was  and  devoted 
himself  to  preparation  for  it,  with  an  ardor  which  never  flagged. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  until  after  our  acquaintance  had  well 
developed  that  Evan  did  me  the  honor  of  making  me  his  confi- 
dant in  the  matter  and  telling  me  of  his  fixedness  of  purpose. 
Nothing  could  change  his  plans,  he  said,  and  I  respected  him 
for  it.  With  ideas  of  what  I  should  be  and  do  in  the  world  less 
crystallized,  I  could  but  honor  one  with  more  sense  of  perspec- 
tive and  more  sense. 

Eventually,  my  friends  were  admitted  to  this  close  intimacy 
and  we,  all  together,  became  more  and  more  interested  in  Evan 
Cummings  and  his  inevitably  grand  and  useful  future.  He 
rejoiced  himself  in  much  unctuous  dilation  on  it.  As  I  have 
already  said,  his  work  was  to  be  the  writing  of  a  Constitutional 
History  of  the  United  States.  I  quote  the  title  exactly  because 
Evan  had  it  already  written  out  in  large  letters  on  the  first  page 
of  a  large  blank  book  originally  intended  for  an  hotel  register. 
He  had  also  composed  a  portion  of  the  introduction  to  the  work, 
but  had  made  no  further  advance  because,  as  he  explained,  he 
did  not  feel  justified  in  doing  so  until  he  had  increased  his  stock 
of  information. 

The  more  Evan  talked  to  us,  so  glowing  with  enthusiasm 
and  absolute  determination,  the  more  we  become  impressed.  As 
he  explained  it  all  we  wondered  that  the  vast  subject  had  not 
already  commanded  more  attention  and  that  so  many  learned 
and  naturally  gifted  men  had  missed  their  greatest  opportunity. 
We  knew  that  some  slight  effort  had  been  made  in  the  direction 
indicated,  but  nothing  on  the  scale  outlined  by  Evan  Cummings. 
We*  almost  envied  him  the  practical  pre-emption  of  a  field  so 
splendid,  but  we  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  one  who  recognized 
its  possibilities  was  the  only  one  to  tell  it.  His  scheme  was 
simple  too. 
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"First  acquire  the  best  education  the  University  can  give 
you.  Attain  the  extreme  in  that.  Then  study  law  and  become 
the  best  lawyer  Roing.  Then  write  your  Constitutional  History. 
There  you  have  it!"  said  Evan  Cummings,  and  I  thought  then, 
and  think  now,  that  his  programme  was  an  absolutely  perfect 
one. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  Evan's  sophomore  year  that  he 
thus  revealed  his  heart  and  its  ambition  to  us,  and  he  passed  the 
examinations  brilliantly  and  buoyantly.  He  should  read  a  good 
deal,  he  informed  us,  during  the  vacation,  and  all  with  an  eye  to 
the  History.    He  never  returned  to  college. 

It  was  seven  years  later  when  I  saw  Evan  Cummings  again, 
and  then  under  circumstances  in  sharp  contrast  with  our  life 
together  in  college.  My  journalistic  duties  were  such  at  the 
time  that  I  was  compelled  to  make  frequent  railroad  journeys 
between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  I  had  contracted  the  habit 
of  idling  away  the  evening  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  sleeping 
car  and  chattering  with  the  * 'drummers"  certain  to  be  found 
there.  One  may  learn  many  things  from  these  traveling  men, 
forced  by  the  very  nature  of  their  business  to  be  acute  observers 
and  adaptable  members  of  the  floating,  encountering  world.  It 
was  among  them,  one  night,  that  I  met  Evan  Cummings,  hardly 
changed  in  appearance  since  the  time  when  we  were  studying 
and  discussing  many  things  together.  He  met  me  genially 
enough,  but  passively  and  with  no  allusion  to  our  former  life 
together.  He  informed  me,  that  he  was  a  traveling  salesman  for 
a  wholesale  grocery  house  and  appeared  really  glad  to  see  me 
and  confirmed  this  impression,  later,  by  joining  me  whenever  we 
chanced  to  be  on  the  same  train.  I  never  indulged  in  a  reference 
to  the  History.    Somehow^  I  felt  that  it  would  be  out  of  place. 

Evan  was  a  good  man  to  meet  on  the  train.  When  we  were 
gathered  in  the  smoking  compartment  he  was  as  full  of  spirits  as 
the  rest,  but  I  noticed  that,  while  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
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conversation,  he  never  told  any  of  the  somewhat  risque  stories 
that  the  air  of  the  smoking  compartment  too  often  breeds. 
Instead,  he  would  tell  uncanny  tales  of  Scotland  in  the  old  days, 
tales  of  wizards  and  warlocks,  and  of  the  strange  things  to  be 
seen  at  night  on  ancient  battle-fields,  and  we  always  listened  to 
him  with  interest.  He  was  mightily  fixed  in  his  views  and  many 
a  good-natured  dispute  we  had  with  him  over  this  or  that.  Eh, 
but  he  was  stubborn ! 

Evan  was  a  good  man  of  business,  though,  and  had  a  host 
of  friends.  Among  these  was  a  conductor  of  a  particular  train 
on  which  he  often  traveled  and  the  friendship  developed  into 
such  a  degree  of  intimacy  that  one  day  the  conductor,  Luke 
Johnson, — a  man  whom  I  knew  myself  and  who  was  really  a 
well-educated  and  fine  fellow — invited  him  out  to  dinner  with 
him  upon  a  return  to  the  city.  Evan,  having  no  particular  busi- 
ness on  hand  that  evening,  accepted  the  invitation.  It  was  from 
Johnson,  months  later,  that  I  learned  the  story  of  all  that  fol- 
lowed. 

Johnson's  house  was  in  the  suburbs,  decidedly.  It  was  on 
the  very  picket  line  of  the  army  of  houses  of  the  ever -marching 
city,  out  on  the  prairie  at  least  a  couple  of  blocks  distant  from 
any  other  house.  A  plank  sidewalk  extended  to  it  from  the 
more  settled  district  near  and,  with  its  bams  and  sheds  and  vine- 
covered  front,  it  did  not  have  a  lonesome  look.  Inside,  Evan 
found  the  house  quite  as  prepossessing  as  its  exterior,  and  he 
found  something  else  there  more  prepossessing  still. 

Johnson's  family  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  his  child, 
little  Gabriel,  about  four  years  old,  and  his  sister-in-law,  a 
Miss  Salome  Hinman.  Evan  found  Mrs.  Johnson  a  pleasant 
sort  of  a  woman,  and  found  in  Miss  Hinman  his  undeniable 
affinity !  Stolid  as  he  usually  was  in  the  presence  of  femininity, 
he  felt,  in  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones,  that  he  was  a  lost  man. 
That  he  succumbed  so  quickly  was  not  altogether  to  be  won- 
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dered  at.  Miss  Hinman  was  pretty,  was  very  slender — what  a 
school-^irl  writer  would  call  willowy  or  lisson,  or  possibly, 
svelte — and  was  wildly  devoted  to  her  little  nephew,  of  whom 
she  had  the  chief  care. 

Well,  Evan  didn't  waste  any  time.  He  contrived  it  so  that 
he  was  in  the  city  often  and,  as  often,  was  at  Johnson's  house, 
making  vigorous  love  to  Miss  Salome.  Finally,  he  accepted  a 
good  city  position  with  his  firm  *and  abandoned  the  road,  just 
for  the  sake  of  being  near  his  sweetheart,  though  he  liked  the 
road  better.  All  would  have  gone  well  now,  but  for  the  young 
lady.  He  knew  she  cared  for  him,  for  she  had  admitted  it,  but 
she  was  a  bit  of  a  coquette  and  couldn't  resist  the  temptation  of 
playing  a  fish  so  firmly  hooked.  Urge  as  Evan  might,  he  could 
not  persuade  her  to  fix  a  date  for  their  marriage.  She  would  not 
absolutely  deny  him,  but  she  was  elusive.  He  became  des- 
perate.   Something  must  be  done !    It  was ! 

One  day,  just  as  Evan,  brooding  as  he  walked,  neared  the 
home  of  his  sweetheart,  to  renew  his  useless  pleading,  he  noticed 
little  Gabriel  playing  in  the  yard  with  a  toy  balloon,  the  string 
of  which  was  tied  to  a  button -hole  of  his  jacket  and  which 
tugged  strenuously  away  at  him.  Evan  sat  down  upon  the 
horse-block  in  front  of  the  house  watching  the  boy  dreamily,  and 
trying  to  devise  a  plan  to  bring  Miss  Salome  to  terms,  when,  all 
at  once,  his  planning  ceased  as  suddenly  as  the  stopping  of  a 
clock.  The  boy  and  the  balloon  had  given  him  an  awful  inspi- 
ration!   He  returned  to  town. 

That  evening  Evan  Cummings  bought  a  toy  balloon,  some 
bird -shot  and  one  of  the  tiniest  of  little  baskets.  In  his  room  at 
the  hotel  he  attached  the  string  of  the  balloon  to  the  handle  of 
the  basket.  Then,  as  the  balloon  with  its  burden  rose  toward 
the  ceiling,  he  dropped  shot  after  shot  into  the  little  receptacle 
until  the  balloon  could  no  longer  raise  it.  Taking  the  little 
basket  of  shot  to  the  drug  store,  he  had  the  basket  and  shot 
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carefully  weighed.  He  now  knew  the  exact  lifting  power  of  a 
toy  balloon— it  was  just  five  ounces.  He  had  seen  Gabriel 
weighed  and  knew  that  he  tipped  the  scales  at  forty -two  pounds. 
The  calculation  was  easy ;  sixteen  ounces  in  a  pound ;  sixteen 
multiplied  by  forty -two  makes  six  hundred  and  seventy -two. 
Gabriel,  therefore,  weighed  672  ounces:  a  single  toy  balloon 
would  lift  not  quite  five  ounces ;  five  goes  into  six  hundred  and 
seventy -two,  one  hundred  and  thirty -four  times;  one  hundred 
and  thirty -five  toy  balloons  would  lift  little  Gabriel!  The  next 
day  Evan  went  to  a  harness  shop  and  had  a  stout  leather  harness 
made  which  would  just  about  fit  Gabriel,  passing  round  his 
small  body  under  the  arms  and  over  his  shoulders,  from  each  of 
which  two  broad  straps  extended  upward  and  met  in  a  strong 
iron  ring.  Then  he  went  out  and  invested  in  two  hundred  and 
fifty  toy  balloons — thus 'adding  over  an  hundred  for  possible 
requirements  and  contingencies.  He  bought,  also,  a  stout  piece 
of  clothes-line,  fifty  feet  long,  and  a  thick  cord  two  hundred  feet 
long,  which  would,  if  required,  sustain  the  weight  of  a  man. 
The  next  afternoon  he  attached  the  balloons  to  the  clothes-line, 
not  all  in  a  bunch,  but  at  intervals,  that,  in  the  event  of  an  acci- 
dent to  one,  another  would  not  be  affected.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  clothes-line  was  a  strong  steel  snap. 

At  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  knew  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  to  be  absent  in  town»  Evan  hired  a  covered  express 
wagon,  into  which  he  piled  his  balloons  and  was  driven  near  the 
Johnson's  place.  A  block  or  two  away  from  there,  he  dismissed 
the  driver  and  wagon  and  went  on  alone,  the  balloons  tugging  at 
him  fiercely  as  he  walked.  He  saw  little  Gabriel  playing  in  the 
yard,  as  usual,  and  called  to  him.  The  youth  came  running  out 
and  shouted  in  childish  glee  when  he  saw  the  mountain  of  red 
balloons. 

"Would  you  like  to  take  a  ride,  Gabriel?*'  asked  Evan 
kindly, 
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"Yep.  yep!"  cried  Gabriel.    ''Gimme  a  ride!" 

Evan  carefully  and  securely  adjusted  the  harness  upon  the 
youngster  and  then  snapped  the  contrivance  at  the  end  of  the 
clothes-line  into  the  ring  above  the  boy's  head.  He  tied  one 
end  of  his  two  hundred  feet  of  cord  firmly  to  the  same  ring. 
Holding  on  to  the  cordy  he  eased  up  gently  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  Gabriel  lifted  from  his  feet. 

At  the  height  of  thirty  feet  little  Gabriel  emitted  a  sudden 
bawl  such  as  a  four-year-old  probably  never  gave  before ;  at  fifty 
feet  his  screams  were  something  startling,  and  when,  at  last,  he 
hung  dangling  two  hundred  feet  above,  the  string  of  balloons 
rising  fifty  feet  higher  stilL  the  volume  and  loudness  of  his 
shrieking  seemed  scarce  diminished  by  the  distance.  He  swung 
and  swayed  far  away  up  there,  a  remarkable  kicking  object,  the 
string  of  balloons  uplifting  above  him  like  a  pillar  of  fire,  and  the 
whole  forming  a  wonderful  and  alarming  vision  against  the  sky. 
Evan  calmly  tied  the  end  of  the  cord  to  the  hitching  staple  in 
the  horse-block,  then  sat  down  upon  the  block  and  drew  out 
and  opened  his  pocket  knife. 

The  front  door  of  the  house  suddenly  flew  open  and  a  hys- 
terical young  woman  reached  Evan's  side  in  the  fraction  of  an 
instant.    She  looked  upward  and  shrieked  out: 

''Oh!  What  are  you  doing  with  little  Gabriel?  He'll  be 
killed!    Oh!  he'll  be  killed!" 

**No  he  won't,"  answered  Evan,  quietly,  **I  can  pull  him 
down  at  any  time.  He'll  stay  where  he  is — that  is  unless  I  cut 
this  cord,"  he  added  reflectively,  as  he  held  the  blade  of  his 
knife  against  it.  ''Salome*  will  you  marryme,  and  fix  the  date 
for  the  ceremony  now?    If  you  won't  promise,  I'll  cut  the  cord ! ' ' 

*  *0h,  you  brute !    Oh,  you  murderer !    I'll  never —  Oh — ' ' 

"I  tell  you  he's  all  right,"  explained  Evan.  ''Promise 
when  we'll  be  married,  and  I'll  pull  him  down." 

The  girl  but  shrieked  the  louder  and,  sinking  down,  clung 
pleadingly  to  his  knees. 
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*'Save  him!''  she  cried.  "He'll  be  killed!  Oh,  poor  little 
Gabriel!'* 

**I  tell  you  he  won't  be  killed!  Little  Gabriel  has  only 
gone  aloft,  to  be  nearer  his  namesake.  He's  almost  up  to  where 
the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  continually  do  sing.  Don't  you 
hear  him  singing  himself,  already?  Will  you  fix  the  date  or 
shall  I  cut  the  cord?" 

The  girl  was  getting  calmer,  though  quivering  all  over.  She 
only  sobbed  now.  *  'He'll  be  killed !  He'll  be  killed !  Oh.  my 
poor  little  Gabriel!" 

**I  tell  you  he  will  not,"  reiterated  Evan.  **I  don't  believe 
he  will  be  killed  even,  when  I  cut  the  string.  He  will  alight 
gently  somewhere,  as  the  gas  in  the  balloons  gradually  exudes, 
and  somebody  will  take  care  of  him.  It  may  not  be  in  this 
county,  but  he  will  alight.    When  will  you  marry  me?" 

The  young  woman  did  not  answer. 

"Salome,"  said  Evan,  now  pleadingly.  "You  know  that 
you  love  me  and  that  I  love  you.  Why  not  stop  all  this  dalliance 
and  coquetting?  You  know  you  are  going  to  be  my  wife.  Will 
you  not  make  it  all  definite?" 

Salome  looked  up  into  her  lover's  eyes  then  bowed  her 
head.    Finally  she  looked  up  again  and  sobbed  out: 

"Y-e-s,  only  pull  down  little  Gabriel." 

"When  shall  the  wedding  be?  Will  the  Twentieth  of  next 
month  do?' 

"Y-e-s." 

Evan  closed  his  pocket-knife.  Then  taking  hold  of  the 
cord  he  began  pulling  little  Gabriel  down.  As  that  youth,  still 
loudly  bellowing,  reached  the  ground,  Salome  caught  him  up 
and  darted  into  the  house  with  him.  Evan  paid  slight  attention 
to  people  who  came  running  to  see  what  the  monstrous  red  thing 
aloft  had  been.  He  said  only  that  he  had  been  trying  an  exper- 
iment.   Then  he  gathered  up  the  balloons  and  carried  them  into 
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the  woodshed,  where  they  rose  in  a  mass  to  the  roof  and  stayed 
there.  Then  he  went  into  the  house  and  had  a  talk  with  the 
indignant  Salome.  It  was  an  exciting  session  but  it  ended 
peaceably. 

Well,  she  married  him,  as  she  had  promised,  for  honesty 
was  among  her  virtues.  She  looks  upon  her  husband  as  a  des- 
perate character,  and  so,  is  in  love  with  him,  of  course. 

I'm  not  surprised  at  the  whole  business — it  was  Evan  all 
over — but  I  am  wondering  about  his  future.  He  is  well-to-do 
now,  a  partner  in  the  house,  and  I  hear  of  him  occasionally  as 
appearing  and  exhibiting  a  will  of  his  own  at  meetings  of  busi- 
ness men.  Is  the  virus  of  the  college  dream  still  working  in  that 
stubborn  nature?  Has  it  been  his  plan  to  get  rich  first,  and  then 
write  that  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States? 
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'oh,  would  that  HB  WBRB  HBRB 

TO  WRITE  MK  DOWN  AN  ASS ! ' ' 


Thb  Ass's 
Head  is  a  well- 
conducted  inn, 
making  some 
pretentions  to  a 
reputat  ion  for 
hospitality.  So 
long  as  a  guest  is 
fair  spoken,  and 
his  language 
shows  him  to  be 
of  the  locality,  he  is  sure  of  welcome, 
and  to  him  shall  be  extended  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
place,  one  of  which  is  anonymity; 
but  if  he  speaks  a  dialect  of  strange- 
ness, the  wise  police  regulations  of 
the  province  relating  to  hostelries 
requires  the  publication  of  his  iden- 
tity. If  a  guest  be  predisposed  to 
truculency  and  brawling,  the  court- 
yard is  at  his  disposal. 

INI^NDBR 
BONIFACB 

As  the  exegesis  of  the  variorum 
plainly  shows,  the  perfervid  wish  of 

Dogberry,  above 
Dogberry  Has  quoted,  is  liable  to 
B«ea  Miar«ad   misiu terpreta  t  i  o  n . 

However,  these  are 
noi  words  of  conviction.  Can  the 
self-conceited,  loquacious  constable 


be  imagined  in  a  mood  of  spiritual 
humility?  Heaven  forfend!  Rather, 
is  it  the  yearning  of  his  vain  soul  to 
gather,  from  the  pes  of  another,  the 
sweet  unction  of  a  summary  and 
transfiguring  epithet,  * 'Would  that 
he  were  here  to  wriie  me  down  an 
ass,**  With  what  facility  vanity  finds 
its  word;  and  oh,  if  it  were  only 
put  in  writing,  then  might  one  feel 
assured!  One  may  be  fairly  con- 
scious of  worth  and  station,  but  to 
see  them  set  forth  in  black  and  white, 
that  is  compensation !  And  let  it  be 
here  and  now.  Why  must  epitaphs 
be  kept  for  the  tombstone? 


Such,  we  may  feel  certain,  was  the 
meaning  that  Dogberry  meant  to  con- 
vey —  but  his 
And  Sydney  Smith  words  have  suf- 
MUuad«ratood  fered  persistent 
misconstruction, 
and  the  genial  self •  coddling  con- 
stable has  been  made  out  the  author 
of  a  malicious  fling  at  his  own  dear 
self.  The  error  has  its  replica  in  the 
inimical  turn  given  to  Sydney  Smith's 
dictum:  *'The  Public  is  an  Ass." 
What  greater  tragedy  can  befal  a 
master  of  phrase  than  to  have  a  com- 
pliment taken  perversely?  Do  you 
persist  in  seeing  the  neat  lineaments 
of  flattery  as  the  ugly  visage  of  jibe 
and  jeer?     Well  may  the  craftsman 
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fear  for  his  art.  But  in  this  particu- 
lar case  the  verdict  is  fairly  definite— 
**The  Public  is  an  Ass!"  There  is  no 
elaboration  of  details,  you  see;  no 
ambiguity ;  no  obscuration  of  thought ; 
yet  the  public  insists  on  feeling  in- 
sulted. Why? 

•  •  • 

As  in  most  intellectual  difficulties, 
the  germ  of  error  is  a  false  definition. 

Suppose  it  had  been 
Th«  Souroa  given  out  that  the 
th«Err«r  * 'Public      is  an 

Eagle,"  the  public 
would  have  clapped  its  hands  hilari- 
ously, thinking  the  while  of  a  great 
well-taloned  bird  sweeping  the  em- 
pyrean. But  now  call  the  public  an 
ass,  and  the  public  gets  mad.  It  sees 
itself  long- eared  and  gray,  and 
munching  thistles,  and  refuses  to  be 
comforted.  And  this  is  natural 
enough,  too,  considering  the  public's 
view  of  the  case.  But,  as  Mark  Twain 
would  say,  the  public  "sees  things 
darkly — as  through  a  glass  eye."  Its 
vision  has  not  pierced  to  the  essence 
of  things.  Let  then,  we  say,  the 
light  of  criticism  be  borne  in  upon 
the  scene. 

•  •  •  ' 

The  reversal  of  historical  judg- 
ments, characteristic  of  our  times,  is 

one  of  those 
Ia  a  Wron«  Hlatorl-  subtle  forms 
calJudgin«n«  of  flattery 

that  an  age  of 
great  mental  activity  pays  its  own 
acumen  —  the    flattery  being  ob- 


vious :  it  has  taken  all  time  to  ma- 
ture the  discernment  necessary  to 
grasp  the  recondite  verdict.  Sir  Les- 
lie Stephen  has  just  been  showing  us 
that  Carlyle  and  Lecky  are  wrong, 
and  that  neither  Samuel  Johnson  nor 
Edmund  Burke,  but  John  Wesley 
kept  an  amphibious  Revolution 
from  passing  the  channel. 

Sidney  George  Fisher,  holding  the 
power  of  the  keys  to  '* True  History," 
has  recently  been  standing  our  ple- 
thoric notions  of  the  wise  youth, 
'*Poor  Richard,"  on  their  heads  un- 
til they  are  fairly  groggy.  But,  thus 
far  no  one  has  undertaken  a  rehabili- 
tation of  Bah  ram. 


When  we  first  discern  the  long, 
luminous  ears  of  this  servant  and 
symbol  of  man- 
Th«  Aas  In  kind  peering 

Balaam'a  Tiin«  above  the  hor- 
izon of  historic 
time,  we  find  him  the  instrument 
of  providential  vociferation,  chiding 
an  incorrigible  prophet  to  his  duty. 
Let  us  put,  then,  our  main  question 
tersely :  Can  the  ass  be  less  today 
than  in  Balaam's  time?  Is  civiliza- 
tion a  failure?  Is  evolution  played 
out?  If  there  be  Philistine  to  deny 
the  argument,  let  him  recollect  the 
valiant  tale  of  Ramath-Lehi. 


What  a  clamor  we  are  always  rais- 
ing for  *' horse   sense!"  "Horse 
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sense!"  False  words  I 
In  the  Time  What  we  are  really 
of  A«s«p  demanding  is  the  sense 
of  the  jackass.  iEsop 
is  an  authority  not  to  be  disdained, 
and  what  does  he  tell  us?  Character- 
istically chary  of  generalization,  he 
gives  us  the  concrete  case :  A  horse 
and  an  ass  were  choosing  their  bur- 
dens, which  were  to  be  either  of 
sponges  or  of  salt.  The  horse,  with 
shortsighted  selfishness,  chose  the 
former,  while  the  ass,  furtively  blend- 
ing the  smiles  of  resignation  and 
wisdom,  took  up  the  salt.  Of  course, 
as  the  ass  had  foreseen,  these  animals 
came  in  time  to  the  inevitable  deep 
stream  that  had  to  be  forded.  The 
sponges  filling  with  water,  the  horse 
was  drowned;  while  the  ass,  its  bur- 
den dissolved,  swam  the  stream  in 
triumph.    This  is  but  one  episode— 

but  the  deduction  is 
Cannot  Bo  obvious.  A  great 
Looa  Today     modern  authority  in 

natural  history  does 
not  hesitate  to  make  it.  *'I^tus  hear 
no  more,"  he  says,  '*of  horse  sense. 
The  basis  elemenU  of  good  judgment 
are  evidenced  much  more  completely 
by  the  donkey." 

•  •  • 

One  failing  of  the  brute  must  be 
acknowledged.  It  has  no  kind  sense  of 

humor.  It  does 
Falls  Short  In  not  wear  "la 
Humor,  Howovor   panache"  —  the 

feather  —  which 
M.  Rostand  defines  as  the  apology 
that  heroism  offers  for  its  act.  Ex- 


pect nothing  of  the  sort  from  the  ass. 
He  is  as  sturdily  persistent  in  his 
heroics  and  unconscious  of  incongruity 
as  Mahomet  in  his  best  days.  Fable 
records  his  sorry  attempt  at  trying  to 
make  the  frightened  traveler  think 
him  a  lion.  His  bray  discovered  him, 
and  he  got  a  sound  cudgeling  for  his 
thrasyleonaping.  On  the  other  hand 
we  find  him,  bearing  without  pre- 
tense,the  impedimenta  of  those  highly 

novel  expedi- 
Whoroforo,  Hath  tions  of  Don 
Boon  a  Valiant  Quixote  and  the 
Froolanco  Democratic 

party.  No  doubt 
from  his  sturdy  station  he  has  yet  to 
deliver  many  sounding  kicks  into  the 
ribs  of  slatternly  Circumstance— 
sometimes,  mayhap,  against  the 
pricks. 

•  •  • 

But  enough.  The  old  judgments 
have  been  tumbled  down,  and  a  new 

one  set  up.  The 
Lot  A  Phoonix  fangs  of  many  hasty 
If  Iracio  revilings  have  been 

drawn.  Best  of  all, 
the  beast,  with  which,  by  our  text, 
we  seek  a  legible  identity,  has  re- 
ceived justice. 

•  •  • 

The  INI^ANDBR  regrets  that  the  fol- 
lowing suggestion 
Aa  to  Summor   from  7he  Outlook 
Fiction t  comes  too  late  for 

A  R.ogrot  utilization  this  sea- 

son: 
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FOU&  COOLING  NOVELS 


The  Great  Ve- 
randa Novel 
"The  Lady  Par- 
amount." 

Genial  Social 

Satire 
"Comment  of  a 
Countess." 
«   *  * 


DoUWillarde's 
1  topical  Novel 
"The    Story  of 
Eden." 

Bright,  Light, 

Amusing. 
"An  BnglishOirl 
in  Paris." 


Barring  William  Dean  Howells  and 
Mark   Twain,  the  foremost  living 

American  novelist, 
Th«M«ttUof  is  probably  James 
th«  Pasture     Lane  Allen.    He  is  a 

charming  idyllic  t,  yet 
to  those  who  have  read  his  last  novel, 
"The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture,"  Bliss 
Carman's  breezy  review  of  that  book 
in  the  New  York  Times  (July  18)  will 
prove  decidedly  refreshing.  Of  the 
"fine  piece  of  casuistry"  that  Mr. 
Allen  presents  his  readers  to  unravel, 
Mr.  Carman  says :  "Whether  the  psy- 
chology of  the  situation  is  right  or 
wrong  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  artistic 

result  seems  to  meun- 
BlUs  Carmaa  happy.  With  a  hero 
Diaatr««a        who  is  a  prig  and^a 

heroine  whose  conduct 
seems  to  be  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
her  temperament,  the  prospect  for  a 
good  novel  was  not  very  encouraging, 
and  "The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture"  is 
only  saved  by  its  narrator's  genius  and 
persuasive  charm.  From  paragraph 
to  paragraph,  from  page  to  page,  he 


leads  us  along  bythe  force  of  a  winsome 
and  persuading  spirit.  There  is  sweet- 
ness and  graciousness  everywhere. 
Yet  I  question  whether  the  prime 
fault  of  the  tale  is  not  too  grave,  too 
fundamental,  to  be  redeemed  by  the 
inescapable  air  of  dignity  and  gentle- 
ness in  which  it  is  set. 

"Finally,  I  wonder  whether  'The 
Mettle  of  the  Pasture'  may  not  be 
only  another  instance  of  the  unfortu- 
nate subservience  in  which  art  is  held 
by  conventional  ideas  of  morality. 
The  Philistinic  atmosphere  is  hard  for 
the  artist  to  endure;  it  often  over- 
comes him  in  the  end,  despise  it  as  he 
may;  under  its  blighting  influence 
work  which  might  have  been  encour- 
aging and  fine  becomes  only  futile  and 
confusing,  and  the  artist  or  writer 
who  fully  intended  to  give  us  some 
vital  help  in  the  difficult  matter  of 
conduct  is  trapped  by  popular  super- 
stition into  giving  us  only  an  anti- 
quated solution  to  our  problem. 

"I  suppose  the  average  novel 
reader  will  be  edified  by  'The  Mettle 
of  the  Pasture,'  and  praise  the  hero 
for  his  unblemished  sense  of  honor, 
but  a  great  many  men  and  women 
who  do  their  own  thinking  will  con- 
sider the  ethics  of  the  situation  false 
and  petty,  and  will  wish  that  Mr. 
Allen  would  lend  his  great  powers  to 
some  more  radical,  free,  and  whole- 
some settlement  of  moral  perplex- 
ities." 

•  •  • 

A  practical  age  deli;;hts  to  turn 
even  its  amusements  to  account.  It 
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is  therefore  with  par- 
Do  You  Read  ticular  li^ratitude  that 
RofloctlToly?  we  receive  the  fol- 
lowing  suggestion 
from  "Life,"  offering,  as  it  does,  an 
opportunity  to  make  some  use  of 
three  months*  fiction  reading.  Any 
one  supplying  the  correct  answers  to 
these  (|uestions  will  be  given  a  trip 
to  the  North  Pole:  — 

Why  did  the  town  nestle  among 
the  hills? 

Why  did  she  feel  a  mantling  blush 
steal  over  her  cheeks? 

How  did  it  happen  that  a  strange 
scnve  of  unrest  swept  over  him? 

What  was  it  that  ahe  awept  out  of 
the  roi>ni? 

Why  did  she  never  look  more 
strangely  beautiful  than  upon  that 
evening? 

What  made  him  fleck  the  ashes 
from  his  cigarette? 

How  long  did  her  heart  stand  still? 

Who  deserted  the  ballroom,  and 
why? 

NVhy  did  the  cold  wind  that  fanned 
their  cheeks  feel  ao  good? 

Why  did  it  seem  to  her  as  if  all  the 
life  had  gone  of  her  \*ouQg  life? 

What  made  the  houae  stiller  than 
death  that  night? 

When  ct>nfT\)nted  by  the  lawyers, 
why  was  he  visibly  affecteii? 

Why  was  she  the  life  of  the  whole 
gatheiing  when  her  heait  told  her 
that  all  wa»  K^tt? 

Why  did  the  di^g  look  up  at  that 
mtMiieDt  and  wax  bia  tail,  as  if  he  too 
undecshMd  her? 


What  choked  his  utterance? 

What  make  her  look  back  on  that 
day  all  the  rest  of  her  life? 

Why  was  there  a  long  pauae? 

Why  were  her  hands  so  nerveless 
when  she  let  the  telegram  drop? 

What  made  her  suspect  that  he 
had  been  drinking? 

Why  did  he  clutch  the  photograph 
so  wildly? 

What  made  her  feel  intuitively? 

Why  did  his  voice  have  a  ring  of 
triumph  as  he  spoke? 

Whose  arm  was  she  on  when  she 
went  up  the  aisle? 

And  why  was  her  face,  though 
pale,  so  radiantly  beautiful? 

And  why  did  the  organ  peal? 


George  Moore  writes  in  September 
LippincotVs  of  Bnglish  novels  and 

novelists.  Finally 
Ooorge  Moore'a  he  pnU  the  signif- 
Favorlto  icant  question: 

AaaumpUon        ..^hy  is  it  that 

England  has  failed 
to  produce  a  first-class  work  of  fic- 
tion.'*' He  then  proceeds  to  suggest 
an  answer  to  his  question:  "It  is 
refreshing  to  aak  these  questiona, 
they  lead  into  pleasant  meads  of 
meditation,  and  this  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  mused  in  these  meads.  I 
remember  trying  once  before  to  an- 
swer this  question,  and  I  pointed  out 
that  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare 
were  every  one  the  development  of  a 
moral  idea,  that  *Hamlet*  was  bat 
thetraieedTof  dottbl,  that  'Macbeth* 
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was  the  tragedy  of  ambition,  that 
Lear  was  the  tragedy  of  parental 
altruism.  'A  nation/  I  said,  'is 
interested  in  moral  ideas  in  its  infancy. 
As  a  nation  grow  old  it  becomes  inter- 
ested in  discriminating  between  the 
different  classes,  the  grocer  and  the 
baronet,  the  Methodist  and  the  Unita- 
rian; if  the  author  is  an  American, 
between  Americans  who  go  to  Paris 
and  Americans  who  stay  at  home.  As 
a  nation  grows  old  its  language  be- 
comes polluted.  In  the  beginning 
language  is  like  a  well-head  from 
which  all  may  draw  pure  water.  The 
well  passes  into  a  rivulet,  the  rivulet 
flows  into  a  river,  the  river  passes 
through  the  town,  and  henceforth  the 
water  must  be  passed  through  a  filter. 
Style  is  the  filter  that  a  language  that 
has  been  much  written  in  must  be 
passed  through.  Milton  was  the  first 
stylist.'  *' 

•  •  • 

Michigan  is  justly  proud  of  her 
football  team  and  of  its  achievements. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  cen- 
Football  ters  of  college  spirit.  Ad- 
miration of  it  is  a  tribute 
to  sound  bodies,  without  which  the 
soundest  mind  is  like  a  flickering 
taper  in  an  empty  lamp.  It  deserves 
every  legitimate  encouragement. 
Every  student  should  rally  to  its  sup- 
port. Every  man  of  brawn  should 
try  for  a  place  in  its  ranks.  But  it  is 
not  a  department  of  the  University 
designed  to  lead  to  a  professional 
career.  The  man  who  earns  a  place 
on  it  has  not  taken  a  degree  which 


represents  professional  equipment. 
He  has  simply  won  the  honorable 
distinction  of  being  entitled  to  rep- 
resent the  prowess  and  manly  skill 
of  the  University  in  a  purely  amateur 
sport  which  has  in  it  nothing  further 
than  the  healthy  spirit  of  contest. 

•  •  • 

The  man  using  it  as  an  avenue  to 
a  professional  athletic  career,  having 
in  mind  merely 
WttWantaR«pr««  the  professional 
••ntativ*  T«am  rewards'  for 
which  the  train- 
ing fits  him,  deserves  no  place  in  the 
ranks  of  a  University  team.  He  gets 
his  place  only  by  subterfuge  and  is 
only  nominally  a  student.  Such  a 
person,  failing  of  admission  in  one 
department,  will  seek  admission  in 
another,  with  seemingly  the  utmost 
indifference  as  to  the  vital  question  of 
career.  Michigan  does  not  want  such 
men  on  its  team.  She  wants  a  team 
of  men  who  are  students  quite  as 
athletes. 

•  •  « 

Let  us  have  a  great  team  if  we  can. 
If  the  material  does  not  offer  itself, 
if  we  fail  to 
And  a  N«v«r  Falling  score  heavily. 
Spirit  of  Loyalty  to  let  us  still  be 
that  T«am  game.  When 

Princeton  saw 
Yale  bearing  down  on  the  goal  with 
inevitable  certainty,  when  defeat  was 
assured,  the  whole  body  of  Tigers  on 
the  grand  stands  arose  as  one  man 
and  chanted  their  song  of  victory. 
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The  thrill  of  it  nerved  the  well  nigh 
vanquished  team.  Charged  with  the 
spirit  of  it  they  rallied  to  a  noble  play. 
So  let  it  be  at  Michigan.  Let  there 
be  a  great  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
team,  a  team  which  stands  for  true 
sport. 

•  •  • 

The  University  has  just  been'  bereft 
of  two  of  its  most  able  and  distin- 
guished professors 
R«c«nt  Loaa«a  —McLaughlin and 
of  th«  Unlvaralty  M  e  c  h  e  m .  The 
former  goes  to 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington, 
D.  C;  the  latter  to  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. 

•  •  • 

Professor  Mechemis  one  of  the  pre- 
eminent legal  authorities  of  the  coun- 
try, while  his  skill  as  an 
Prof^aaor  analyst  of  intricate  prob- 
Mech«ni  lems  and  the  absolute 
lucidity  of  his  exposition 
make  htm  the  most  fascinating  of 
teachers .  Nor  does  his  tutorship  stop 
short  with  elucidation.  In  his  kindly 
way  of  seeing  and  saying,  the  young 
men  of  the  Law  Department  are  al- 
ways *'my  boys."  The  tyros  at  the 
law,  in  turn,  have  rarely  forgotten 
what  is  due  from  the  filial  relation- 
ship. 

•  •  • 

Professor  McLaughlin  is  one  of  the 
greatest  teachers  of  American  History 

in  this  country.  To 
Prof  •••or  scores  of  young  men 
McLauchlin  and  women,  who  have 

been  his  students,  his 


interpretation  of  his  subject  and  his 
disclosure  of  his  own  charmitig  per- 
sonality have  made  up  no  small  part 
of  their  undergraduate  career.  To 
graduates  enjoying  the  intimacy  of 
fellow  students  with  him,  he  has  been 
able  to  offer  the  additional  inspiration 
of  careful,  suggestive,  and  enthusi- 
astic scholarships.  Michigan  loses 
much  in  his  departure. 


Besides  Professors  McLaughlin  and 
Mechem,  the  University  parts,  this 
fall,  with  seven  com- 
Wh»t  la  tha  petent  and  well-equip- 
Rcmady?  ped  instructors.  In- 
deed, to  at  least  three 
of  these  gentlemen,  these  words  are 
but  faint  praise.  Such  losses  make 
an  appalling  total,  yet  seemingly  we 
have  no  remedy,  except  resignation. 


Want  of  veneration  for  what  is  ven- 
erable is  the  sin  of  the  age.     I  went 

into  Tuttle's  the  other 
O,  Temporal  day  to  eat  scrambled 
O,  lioroal      eggs  and  write  in  the 

album.  Oh,  the  shock! 
I  was  not  sure  whether  it  was  the 
refectory  known  of  every  son  of 
Michigan,  or  some  mere  eating  place. 
That  wooden  screen— you  know  its 
every  knot — has  been  cut  down  to 
the  proportions  of  a  hurdle  in  the 
Barbour  gym.,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
unthinking  co-ed  now  gaze  in  upon 
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the  sacred  mys- 
The  Sorry  WorH  teries.  The  magic 
of  IrroT«r«ac«      mirrors  repeat 

their  miracle  be- 
fore vulgar  eyes;  endless  ranks  of 
moving  jaws  masticate  infinitely  re- 
duplicated doughnuts  in  the  very  pres- 
ence of  the  rude  populace.  Alas,  the 
partition ! 


Books 


The  new  volume  on  American  Lit- 
erature, by  Professor  Trent,  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  Messrs.  D. 
Amcrlcmn  Appleton  &  Company's 
Literature  "Literature  of  the 
World, ' '  very  decidedly 
surpasses  in  wisdom  of  plan  and 
scope  and  in  saneness  of  judgment, 
all  other  works  we  know  of  in  this 
field.  The  thing  most  to  be  com- 
mended about  Processor  Trent's  book 
is  his  decisive  marking  off  of  his  sub- 
ject at  the  outset.  By  not  venturing 
in  his  discussion  later  than  1865  he  is 
enabled  to  devote  proportionately  in- 
creased space  to  Pre -Revolutionary 
writers  and  writings,  which  in  such 
works  as  those  by  Wendell  and  Beers, 
are  slighted  as  if  something  not  to  be 
over -proud  of  in  order  to  give  room 
for  catching  criticisms  of  such  late 
manifestations  as  Messrs.  Howells, 
James,  &  Co.  Professor  Trent  is 
thus  enabled  to  surprise  us  by  his 
success  in  infusing  red  blood  and  real 
life  into  supposedly  dry-as-dust  an- 
nals and   annalists  and  unpoetical 


poets.  Professor  Trent  recognizes 
that  It  is  futile  to  attempt  an  estima- 
tion of  yesterday  or  of  last  week; 
and  even  in  his  criticism  of  such 
figures  as  Hawthorne  and  Lowell  he 
illustrates  a  proper  withholding  of 
the  laurel  and  the  stone. 
By  William  p.  Trent.    (D  Appleton  &  Co.) 

E.  W.  W. 

•    •  • 

The  very  interesting  "Loj;  of  a 
Cowboy,"      just     published  by 

Messrs.  Houghton, 
The  Log  of  Mifflin  &  Co.,  is  the 
e  Cowboy     narrative  of  a  "drive'* 

of  cattle  from  Texas  to 
Montana,  in  the  early  post-bellum 
days,  before  the  invasion  of  the  rail- 
road and  '  barb- wire."  It  is  a  clear, 
direct  narrative,  free  from  rhapsodiz- 
ings  over  nature,  as  out  door  books 
are  too  often  apt  to  be,  and  from 
attempts  at  "style."  There  is  more 
than  one  thing  in  the  book  which 
suggests  the  initial  narrative  in  Mr. 
Joseph  Conrad's  volume  "Youth": — 
"I  was  at  a  dance  once  in  Live  Oak 
County."  relates  one  of  the  char- 
acters, "and  there  was  a  stuttering 
fellow  there  by  the  name  of  Lem 
Tadhunter.  The  girls,  it  seems,  didn't 
care  to  dance  with  him,  and  pre- 
tended they  couldn't  understand  him. 
He  had  asked  every  girl  at  the  party, 
and  received  the  same  answer  from 
each— they  couldn't  understand  him. 
*W-w-well,  g-g-go  to  hell,  then. 
C  c-can  y-y-you  understand  that?* 
he  said  to  the  last  girl,  and  her 
brother  threatened  to   mangle  him 
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horribly  if  he  didn't  apologize,  to 
which  he  finally  agreed.  He  went 
back  into  the  house  and  said  to  the 
girl,  *Y-y-you n-n-n-needn'tg-g-go 
to  hell;  y-y-your  brother  and  I  have 
m-m-niade  other  •r-r-rangements."' 
By  Andy  AdattiK.    (HoiiRhton.  MifTlin&Co.) 

K.  W.  W. 

This  volume,  which  we  have  re- 
cently received,  is  as  the  author  states 
in  his  preface 
Introduction  to  an  attempt  to 
llodorn  Philosophy  present  a  sim- 
pler account 
than  already  exists  of  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  philosophy,  avoiding 
technical  discussion  unfit  for  the  gen- 
eral reader.  There  is  danger,  of 
course,  that  such  a  plan  may  lead  to 
a  mere  compilation  of  facts  of  name, 
date,  and  event,  which  would  be  as 
useless  as  an  unintelligible  meta- 
physical discussion.  Any  woik  pro- 
fessing to  deal  with  philosophy,  even 
in  the  most  cursory  fashion,  must,  if 
it  is  to  have  an  excuse  for  existence, 
enter  into  the  thought  of  the  subject, 
this  being  decidedly  more  true  than 
of  such  a  subject  as  history,  although 
true  enough  there. 

It  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Dewing 
has  succeeded  in  lighting  on  a  Via 
Media  in  this  respect.  His  discussion 
of  philosophical  principles  in  general 
and  of  the  foremost  figures  in  pure 
thought  in  particular,  since  Nicholas 


of  Cura,  is  simple  without  being 
superficial.  One  curious  thing  about 
the  book  is  the  inclusion  of  such  men 
as  Bradley  and  Royce,  and  the  failure 
to  even  menti  m  the  name  of  Nietz- 
sche, who  was  certainly  the  most 
striking  philosophical  figure  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  19th  century. 
By  Arthur  S.  Dewing.   (Lippincott  Com- 

E.  W.  W. 


pany.) 


This  is  a  short  novel  by  a  writer, 
who,  though  new  in  the  field,  seems 
to  be  making  up  for 
Truth  and  a  lost  time  by  prolificacy, 
Woman  for  she  has  another 
book  appearing  almost 
simultaneously  from  the  presses 
of  another  company.  A  crude  and 
somewhat  disappointing  work,  though 
not  without  signs  of  promise. 
By  Anna  Robeson  Brown.     (Herbert  S 

E.  W.  W. 


stone.) 


*'The  Land  of  Joy*'  is  a  strong  and 
well-balanced  story.    An  interesting 
feature  of  the  book 
ThoLand       Page  &  Co.    is  in  the 
of  Joy  charming  pen  pictures 

of  the  life  at  Cam- 
bridge, that  give  us  much  more  agree- 
able ideas  of  Harvard  than  most  of  us 
in  the  West  are  apt  to  entertain. 
Altogether  the  book  passes  one's  time 
pleasantly. 

Doubleday.  Pajfe  &  Co.  $1.50. 

R.  C.  O'B. 
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FLOYD  RUSSELL  MECHEM 
v.  H.  I«ANB 

WITH  the  close  of  the  last  college  year  Professor  Floyd  R. 
Mechem  severed  his  connection  with  the  University, 
after  eleven  years  of  service  as  Tappan  Professor  of  I^w,  to  enter 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  His  life  among  us  had 
compelled  so  high  an  estimate  of  the  man  that  the  announce- 
ment of  his  retirement  was  received  with  universal  regret. 

His  wide  and  accurate  learning  in  the  law,  his  clear  per- 
ception of  legal  principles,  his  faculty  for  concise  and  lucid  state- 
ment of  them,  are  apparent  not  more  in  his  published  books  on 
various  subjects  of  the  law,  than  in  his  work  in  the  class-room. 
He  is  a  teacher  of  law,  exceptional  in  learning,  and  in  power  to 
impart  it;  one  whose  aims  are  high  and  broad  enough  to  appre- 
ciate that  something  more  than  mere  technical  learning  is  to 
be  desired  in  those  who  go  out  from  our  halls,  and  the  ideals  of 
many  a  student  have  been  elevated  through  contact  with  him. 
While  keenly  sympathetic  with  the  student  struggling  under 
adverse  conditions  — for  he  had  felt  their  sting — his  rugged  sense 
of  justice  and  lofty  conceptions  of  University  aims  were  always 
dominant  when  considering  questions  of  administration  and  Uni  - 
versity  policy. 

A  great  jurist  has  said  that  ''no  man  can  ever  be  a  truly 
great  lawyer,  who  is  not  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  good  man,  * ' 
and  what  was  so  spoken  of  the  lawyer,  could  with  equal  truth  be 
spoken  of  the  teacher.  Pew  lawyers  or  teachers  possess  in  fuller 
measure  the  jurist's  essentials  of  greatness. 
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IN  taking  up  once  more  this  very  old  topic,  our  excuse  is  a  con- 
viction of  the  need  of  looking  into  it  rather  more  curiously  than 
is  usual  in  the  ordinary  historical  treatments.  Without  such  closer 
examination,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  appreciate  the  deeper 
underdrift  of  New  England's  culture -history,  or,  what  is  an  even 
larger  matter — since  New  England  became  the  chief  nuclear - 
point  of  our  national  life  and  our  paramount  center  of  dispersion 
not  only  of  men,  but  of  ideas  and  temperamental  tendencies — the 
history  of  culture  in  America  generally. 

The  historians  rightly  begin  their  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject of  New  England  Puritan  culture,  with  an  account  of  educa- 
tion among  the  founders,  and  their  zeal  for  schools  and  learning. 
This  is  a  feature  of  the  old  New  England  spirit  whose  import  in 
our  character  and  destinies  as  a  people  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate.  It  is  therefore  quite  just  to  dwell  at  length  on  how, 
among  the  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut  pioneers,  an  illiterate 
individual  was  an  object  almost  unmet  with;  how  they  counted 
among  them,  as  the  records  tell  us,  one  Cambridge  graduate  to 
every  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  as  well  as  sons  of  Oxford 
not  a  few ;  how  their  ministers  were — to  adopt  Moses  Coit  Tyler's 
adjective — men  of  an  * 'heroic"  learning;  how  it  was  legislated  that 
every  settlement  of  fifty  householders  among  them  should 
maintain  a  reading -school,  and  everyone  of  one  hundred  house- 
holders a  grammar-school;  and  how  these  astonishing  frontiers- 
men decreed  the  founding  of  a  college  within  six  years  of  their 
arrival  in  the  land,  and  **while  the  tree-stumps  were  as  yet 
scarcely  weather -browned  in  their  earliest  fields."  All  this  is 
true,  and  excusably  matter  of  a  vast  pride  to  the  children's  chil- 
dren sprung  from  New  England  sires.    And  the  historians  go  on 
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to  give  the  correct  explanation  of  this  almost  unique  phenome  - 
non  back  there  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Calvinistic  and 
Puritan  idea  which  made  every  man  himself  directly  responsible 
to  God  for  the  state  of  his  own  soul,  and  without  any  mediation 
of  priest  or  chapel,  made  it  indispensable  that  every  man  should 
have  a  direct  and  personal  access  to  that  Word  of  God  which  to 
the  Puritan  and  Calvinist  was  alone  the  way  of  Salvation.  To 
this  end  he  must  possess  not  only  the  power  of  reading  the 
Scripture,  but  sufficient  mental  training  to  understand  his  read- 
ing. Consequently  the  first  anxiety  of  the  immigrants  to  the 
Western  wilderness,  an  anxiety  even  more  intense  than  that  for 
material  well-being,  was  that  the  humblest  man  among  them 
should  be  able  to  read,  and  should  have  some  rudiments  of  men- 
tal discipline.  In  his  religious  democracy,  moreover,  the  New 
England  Puritan  had  the  sound  instinct  of  all  sane  democracy  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  fit  leadership.  Accordingly,  though  to 
him  the  holy  office  was  invested  with  no  mysterious  and  still  less 
any  arbitrary  powers,  nevertheless  he  wanted  his  minister  to  be 
an  educated  man,  one  highly  versed  in  that  learning  which 
would  make  him  a  fit  expounder  of  the  intricacies  of  the  Divine 
message.  And  as  it  was  with  the  clerical  leaders,  so  in  large 
measures  also  with  the  representative  laymen;  it  was  rather 
expected  of  them  that  they  be  men  of  knowledge,  and  usually 
they  were  such.  Thus  it  came  about  that  in  these  little  com- 
monwealths struggling  for  a  foothold  along  the  rim  of  the  illimit- 
able savage  forests,  there  was  to  be  found  not  alone  an  almost 
universally  disseminated  popular  elementary  education,  but  in 
addition  a  very  unusual  amount  of  the  higher  scholastic  learn- 
ing; that  just  as  the  common  classes  of  New  England  were  bet- 
ter educated  than  those  of  any  part  of  Old  England,  so  the  upper 
ranks  had  among  them  a  proportion  of  scholarship  at  least  equal 
to  anything  found  in  any  similar  body  of  men  in  the  home 
country. 
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At  this  point,  however,  the  conventional  account  of  New- 
World  Puritan  culture  stops.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  more  than 
half  the  story  has  been  probed.  As  observed  at  the  outset,  if 
we  are  to  attain  any  other  than  a  superficial  insight,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  proceed  further  in  this  inquiry  touching  the  cultu  - 
ral  condition  and  equipment  of  the  fathers  of  New  England. 
Education  and  learning  really  imply  such  very  different  things. 
Reading  and  writing  and  even  scholarship  are  no  sufficient  clue 
to  the  cultural  status.  In  a  very  brilliant  article  on  *  *The  Genius 
of  Spain,"  Havelock  Ellis  points  out  how,  in  many  particulars, 
an  illiterate,  poverty-stricken  Spanish  peasant  with  his  twenty - 
five  hundred  years  of  unconscious  instruction  in  courtesy,  breed- 
ing, and  gentility  behind  him,  maybe  a  higher  cultural  type  than 
a  loud-voiced,  boisterous,  hard-drinking  but  fairly  efficient  and 
fairly  well-paid  British  workman.  Only  the  person  who  remem- 
bers that  it  is  a  crude  notion  which  supposes  that  book -learning 
or  schooling  of  any  sort  is  necessarily  the  mark  of  mental 
enlightenment  or  mental  power,  can  comprehend,  for  instance, 
the  paradox  that  in  a  Southern  state  of  the  American  Union  it 
should  be  possible  to  meet  unlettered  farmers  who  in  all  the  essen- 
tials of  intelligence,  intellectual  alertness,  and  intellectual  matur- 
ity, surpass  European  peasants  who  have  been  driven  through  the 
whole  officially  prescribed  curriculum.  In  writing  history,  we 
should  not  forget  these  facts,  even  in  their  subtler  bearings.  Schol- 
arship and  leamedness  are  but  the  raw  nutriment,  as  is  were,  to 
the  intellectual  life,  and  what  they  will  count  for  depends  entirely 
upon  the  vital  tendencies  into  which  they  are  taken  up.  What 
was  the  mental  life,  what  the  point  of  view  and  the  trend  into 
which  this  New  England  learnedness  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  became  operative?  The  same  question  may  be  put  as 
well  in  this  form, — What,  after  its  uncouth  bulkiness  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  modem  conceptions,  is  the  most  distinctive 
singularity  of  that  erudition  which  the  Puritan  clergy  brought  with 
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them  across  the  sea?  The  whole  situation  is  immediately  indicated 
in  the  reply  that  in  his  ideas  of  knowledge  and  mental  furnishing, 
the  Puritan  minister  still  occupied  essentially  mediaeval  ground, 
or  perhaps  to  speak  a  little  more  accurately,  still  viewed  culture  in 
the  scholastic  point  of  view,  and  still  was  dominated  by  the  idea 
of  authority.  The  authority  now  bowed  to  was  indeed  no  longer 
the  extraneous  one  of  Church  or  Pope,  but  the  self-imposed 
authority  of  a  hard-and-fast  theological  system  and  an  inerrant 
book  of  Holy  Writ;  however,  it  was  not  necessarily  less  repres- 
sive because  imposed  by  .  the  individual's  own  self -crucifying 
will.  The  higher  intensity  of  his  resolution  of  obedience,  his 
fresher,  more  unmitigated  devotion  to  the  program  of  life  that 
found  articulate  utterance  and  sanction  in  his  Calvinistic  articles 
and  texts  not -to -be -tampered -with,  might  more  than  overbalance 
the  concessions  in  the  direction  of  an  unobstructed  movement  won 
for  his  intelligence  through  his  ardent  adhesion  to  the  individual- 
istic Protestant  standpoint.  In  New  England,  this  is  what  nota- 
bly was  the  case.  When,  therefore,  we  assert  of  the  preacher  in 
seventeenth -century  Boston  or  Salem,  that  he,  and  his  flock  with 
him,  hark  back  essentially  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  walk  in  the 
shadow  of  authority,  we  may  seem  to  be  ignoring  his  character- 
istic Hebraism, and  the  fact  oi  his  being  himself  a  strange  rebellious 
birth  of  the  Renaissance,  and  our  statement  may  not  be  technically 
altogether  precise,  but  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  our  general 
point  here,  it  is  correct  enough.  For  that  instinct  and  notion  of 
free  thought  which  long  ages  before  had  animated  and  shaped 
the  Greek  spirit,  and  out  of  which  had  come  the  wealth  of  Gre- 
cian art,  and  science,  and  philosophy,  and  which  later  again 
enformed  the  central  movement  of  the  Renaissance,  and  is  the  vital 
principle  of  our  own  whole  modern  period, — that  notable  some- 
what which  differentiates  all  these  epochs  alike  from  the  mediae- 
val era,  was  alien  likewise  to  the  regnant  temper,  lay  or  cleric,  of 
New  England  Puritanism.    What  free  thought  once  signified  to 
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New  Englanders,  is  preserved  for  us  in  the  still  current  opprobri- 
ous designation,  **Free-thinker.'*  To  the  Puritan  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  as  to  the  schoolman  of  the  thirteenth  century,  free 
thought  was  licentious  thought,  God-and-order-over-turning 
thought,  and  a  thing  not  to  be  abided.  What  was  the  sentiment 
of  these  men  with  respect  to  free  inquiry,  is  perhaps  best  indi- 
cated by  their  attitude  toward  that  matter  of  religious  toleration. 
Let  me  give  a  few  brief  utterances  as  quoted  in  Tyler.  Tyler 
tells  us  that  there  was  a  saying  current  in  New  England  in  the 
early  days,  that  * 'Antichrist  was  coming  in  at  the  back  door  by 
a  general  liberty  of  conscience.*'  Said  Thomas  Shepard,  **It  is 
Satan's  policy  to  plead  for  an  indefinite  and  boundless  tolera- 
tion .  * '  Again ,  *  *  Every  toleration  of  false  religions  or  opinions , '  * 
asserts  Nathaniel  Ward,  *'hath  as  many  errors  and  sins  in  it  as 
all  the  false  religions  and  opinions  it  tolerates."  Finally,  John 
Norton  proclaims,  as  Tyler  comments,  with  the  devout  frank- 
ness of  a  Spanish  inquisitor,  that  for  the  extirpation  of  error, 
"the  holy  tactics  of  the  civil  sword  should  be  employed"  ;  while 
the  pious  Dudley  sings  the  chant  of  intolerance  in  this  appropri- 
ately bad  couplet, — 

*'I^t  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch 
O'er  such  as  do  a  toleration  hatch." 

Clearly,  with  men  of  this  mind,  thinking  must  move  in  harness. 
It  may  be  that  Puritanism,  for  us,  is  associated  with  the  idea  of 
revolt,  but  it  is  only  a  revolt  against  the  ascendency  of  prescrip- 
tions other  than  its  own.  Add  to  this  that  these  were  ironly 
consistent  men,  suffering  not  in  themselves  what  they  endured 
not  in  another,  as  well  as  striving  to  carry  all  things  through  to 
their  full  issues,  and  you  have  the  situation. 

I  need  scarcely  mention  that  we  are  not  attempting  to  sug- 
gest that  faith  may  not  be  a  legitimate  culmination  of  mental  dis- 
position. To  be  sure,  to  a  thinking  mind,  even  faith  must  show 
itself,  not  gratuitous — resenting  question  and  critical  clearing  up 
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— a  belief,  according  to  Mark  Twain's  definition,  in  **what  we 
know  is  not  so" — but  must  itself  be  rational — as  Kant  would  have 
said,  requisite  to  reason  for  its  own  completion.  All  these,  how- 
ever, are  considerations  quite  remote  from  Puritanism.  But  just 
because  they  are  so,  Puritanism,  however  hospitable  it  might  be 
to  common  schooling,  or  scholastic  classicism,  was,  no  more  than 
the  temper  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  congenial  medium  for  the 
growth  of  science  or  philosophy,  and  still  less,  perhaps,  as  we 
shall  see,  for  that  of  art.  Not  that  none  of  the  Puritans  pos- 
sessed, for  example,  any  tolerable  amount  of  scientific  interest  or 
information ;  for  men  are  capable  of  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
inconsequence  in  reconciling  scientific  tenets  with  an  unscientific 
general  outlook.  Nevertheless,  the  total  and  final  tenor  of  Puri- 
tanism, established  in  undisturbed  isolation  in  the  New  World 
and  among  unfavorable  material  surroundings,  was  against  the 
development  of  the  scientific  spirit.  It  is  no  libel  to  say  that 
much  rather  were  the  conditions  which  ended  in  Salem  witch- 
craft aild  the  phantastic  superstitions  of  Cotton  Mather,  pre- 
pared among  the  forefathers  from  1630-1690,  than  were  the 
beginnings  of  a  future  scientific  era. 

The  plight  as  regards  philosophy  was  obviously  still  worse. 
Because  science,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  does  not  con- 
front ultimate  issues,  but  deals  with  problems  of  a  secondary  or 
even  detailed  sort,  it  is  possible  for  it  to  travel  far  on  its  way 
without  coming  into  serious  conflict  with  authorized  beliefs.  Not 
so,  however,  with  philosophy,  whose  whole  meaning  is  to  chal- 
lenge and  weigh  first  principles.  The  unqualified  original  bias 
of  New  England,  therefore,  could  not  be  favorable  even  to  the 
hope  of  philosophy.  In  brief,  aptitude  in  either  of  the  two  great 
departments  of  free  reflective  thought — in  scientific  or  in  phil- 
osophy— was  no  part  of  the  culture  outfit  which  our  forefathers 
brought  with  them  from  across  the  ocean. 

In  taking  stock  of  the  cultural  resources  of  any  people,  it  is 
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not  possible  to  pass  by  the  region  of  aesthetics.  Art,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state,  is  one  of  the  supreme  forms  in  which 
ths  spiritual  activity  of  mankind  reveals  itself.  It  is  not  an  acci- 
dent, a  byplay  in  the  life  of  man,  but  one  of  the  modes  in  which 
man  tries  to  find  his  way  through  the  scheme  of  things.  Con- 
sequently we  must  ask  ourselves,  what  was  the  aesthetic  prepara- 
tion, the  aesthetic  capacity  of  the  Puritans  arriving  in  New  Eng- 
land? To  put  the  question,  is  almost  to  answer  it.  Roundhead 
hostility  to  everything  verging  on  the  realm  of  artistic  enjoyment, 
has  furnished  merriment  to  three  centuries;  it  was  all-inclusive, 
extending  as  it  did  from  crusades  against  plays  and  festivals, 
down  to  reprobation  of  the  most  trifling,  harmless  adornment  of 
the  person — no  sin  is  a  more  vehement  and  constant  object  of  the 
old-time  ministerial  wrath  than  the  abomination  of  a  comely  head 
of  long  hair.  The  position  of  art  among  the  saints  of  the  new 
Canaan  was  more  disconsolate  even  than  that  of  heathenish 
philosophy.  In  this  particular  the  Massachusetts  brand  of  Puri- 
tanism is  comparable  only  to  the  Dark  Ages.  The  later  Middle 
Ages  thaw  out,  giving  room  for  as  great  an  art  as  the  world  has 
known;  primitive  New  World  Puritanism  is  nothing  if  not 
rigorously  consistent.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  recall  that  the 
Puritan  movement  in  general  was  most  immediately  a  reaction 
among  Protestants  against  the  so -called  pagan  phase  of  the  Ren- 
aissance. However,  what  above  all  else  marks  the  pagan  Ren- 
aissance, is  its  artistic  inclination.  It  was  therefore  inevitable 
that  Puritanism,  in  rising  in  protest  against  the  Pagan  Renais- 
sance, should  clash  likewise  with  its  art  propensity.  Nay,  the 
very  fact  that  Puritanism  was,  as  we  have  seen,  an  attempt  to 
revert  to  authority,  albeit,  the  self -prescribed  authority  of  Bible 
and  creed,  as  against  that  bold  freedom  which  in  different  parts 
of  Europe  we  may  behold  so  well  typified  in  Shakespeare, 
Rabelais,  or  Leonardo, — the  very  fact  that  Puritanism  was  an 
attempt  of  this  nature,  doomed  it  tp  aesthetic  sterility.    We  are 
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not  compelled  to  enter  on  the  query  how  far  an  unconfined  liberty 
for  art  is  good  for  the  moral  health  of  society.  That  is  a  separate 
and  somewhat  complicated  inquiry,  turning  in  part  on  how  vital 
a  thing  we  rate  art  anyway.  This  much,  however,  is  plain. 
If  freedom  unrestrained — the  sanction  to  look  into  all  things, 
and  to  test  all  things,  subject  only  to  the  proviso  of  integrity  in 
motive  and  work— is  indispensable  to  a  vigorous  life  for  the 
theoretic  activities  of  science  and  speculation,  it  is  surely  not  less 
so  for  the  healthy  life  of  art.  For,  in  fact,  art  itself  is  simply  one 
mode  of  theory,  one  particular  form  of  the  attempt  to  envisage  the 
world  so  as  to  apprehend  its  meaning.  Now  for  the  reason  that 
the  Puritan  had  his  ultimate  convictions  all  fixed  and  settled  in 
his  mind,  harboring  no  doubt  touching  their  validity,  and  sub- 
mitting himself  unconditionally  to  their  sovereignty ;  because  his 
ideas  of  God  and  the  World,  and  Providence  and  Good  and  Evil, 
were  conclusively  wrought  out,  and  not  to  be  challenged,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  be  aesthetically  fruitful  in  the  highest 
sense.  If  men  like  Milton  and  Bunyan  seem  to  contradict  this 
conclusion,  the  reply  is  simply  that  neither  Milton  nor  Bunyan 
was  a  thoroughly  representative  Puritan — assuredly  not  of  the 
Salem  or  New  Haven  variety.  Both  had  a  genius  which  broke 
through  the  fetters  they  would  fain  have  bound  themselves  with, 
and  made  them  better  artists  than  deliberately  they  would  quite 
have  dared  to  be.  Thus,  it  was  not  Milton's  purpose  to  make 
Satan  his  hero,  but  his  genius  took  the  matter  out  of  his  hands. 
So,  too,  it  was  not  his'^desire  to  glorify  the  pagan  gods;  as  a 
point  of  literal  fact  he  writes  them  all  down  for  devils;  but  the 
culture  and  gracious  instinct  of  the  artist  compel  him,  despite 
himself,  to  love  the  old  gods.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  tre- 
mendous venture  of  limning  Deity,  the  Presence  he  succeeds  in 
ushering  us  into,  is  not  that  of  Infinite  Being,  but  only  the 
Supreme  Calvinist.  It  may  be  true  that  this  attempt  to  delienate 
Infinity  was,  in  any  case,  doomed  to  failure;  our  point,  though, 
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is,  that  Milton's  devout  awe  and  reverence  here  quelled  the 
licentiousness  of  imagination  in  him,  leaving  in  relief  the  austere 
rigid  Puritan,  whose  piety  enjoins  a  scrupulous  portraiture  of  the 
Divine  in  the  set  terms  of  approved  good  doctrine.  Moreover, 
this  is  not  the  only  place  in  his  poetry  where  Puritan  qualm  and 
pious  doctrinal  finality  usurp  the  prerogative  of  creative  fancy. 
The  whole  World -Order  and  scheme  of  Providence  and  History 
unfolded  in  Paradise  Lost  are,  essentially,  so  much  orthodox 
Puritan  scholasticism,  representing  not  a  voyage  of  wistful 
imaginative  exploration  into  the  heart  of  being,  such  as  Shake- 
speare undertakes  in  Lear,  or  Hamlet,  or  Macbeth,  but  at  best 
an  imposing  formal  elaboration  of  accepted  dogma,  bound  up 
with  a  constant  high  purpose  of  Puritan  edification.  It  is  here, 
in  this  Puritan  conformist  formalism,  leamedness,  and  anxious 
moralism  of  temper,  that  is  discovered  the  prose  core  of  Milton's 
poetry,  that  which  precludes  in  him  the  full  Elizabethan  daunt- 
lessness  of  eager  curiosity,  and  makes  impossible  to  him  the  last 
difficult  heights  of  Shakespeare.  Only  where  his  genius  does 
not  traverse  or  knows  how  to  beguile  his  vigilant  self-conscious - 
ness,  is  the  inspired  poet  able  grandly  to  walk  forth  in  him.  In 
like  fashion,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  show  that  the  portions  of 
Bunyan's  great  work  which  make  it  valuable  as  art,  are  not  its 
technical  instructions  in  salvation,  which  to  himself  were  the 
sweet  kernel  of  it  and  the  sanctified  object  of  it  all,  but  the  phan- 
tasies and  revelry  of  imagination,  of  which  he,  Bunyan,  was  sus- 
picious, fearing  their  seductiveness  to  sin.  In  short,  whether  in 
Old  or  New  England,  our  strict  Puritan  was  not,  aesthetically,  an 
attuned  or  promising  being,  any  more  than  he  was  so  scientifi- 
cally or  speculatively.  His  feelings,  though  deep,  and,  in  a  way, 
rich,  were  too  tyrannized  over  by  will  to  find  opportunity  of 
working  themselves  out  in  the  liberal  plastic  forms  of  art.  They 
were  rather  the  materials  to  be  some  day  used  for  art,  than  the 
qualities  which  themselves  bring  art  forth. 
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We  are  wont  to  speak  of  ourselves  as  a  nation  of  frontiers- 
men, and  on  this  sole  ground  to  explain  our  failure  of  a  fuller 
productiveness  in  all  the  higher  domains  of  reflection  and 
imagination,  and  undoubtedly  this  is  at  least  one -half  the  true 
reason.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  most  valuable  body, 
all  told,  of  our  literary  creativeness,  that  which  has  issued  out  of 
New  England,  has  been  Puritanic  in  cast,  and  marked,  even  in 
its  finest  flowering  in  Hawthorne,  by  the  Puritanic  limitations; 
while  the  one  man  of  first-class  speculative  power  whom  the 
country  has  brought  forth,  Edwards,  was  prevented  from  achiev- 
ing an  illustrious  philosophic  fame  by  his  thraldom  to  the  illiberal 
Puritan  idea.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  further,  that  while  in  one 
aspect  and  to  one  kind  of  temperament,  religion  is  the  very  chief - 
est  of  practical  concerns,  yet  from  another  point  of  view,  and  to 
men  having  absolutely  no  leisure  from  materialism,  it  is  to  be 
accounted  one  of  the  luxuries  of  life — surely  so  in  that  form  of 
theology-forging  and  sect-making  which  it  has  so  prominently 
taken  in  America.  Pull  half  then,  we  conclude,  of  our  national 
sterility  as  artists  and  thinkers  has  followed  from  our  being 
Puritans,  with  the  Puritan's  sterling  work-a-day  intelligence  and 
sharpened  formal  ratiocinative  faculty,  his  indomitableness,  his 
genius  for  conduct,  and  his  deep -lying,  elemental  religious 
enthusiasm,  but  with  the  same  iron  hand  of  Puritan  ultimate 
unfreedom  ever  repressing  us,  that  repressed  utterly  our  first 
grandsires  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Being  of  the 
material  we  were,  it  is  probable  that,  had  we  lived  even  in  an 
environment  of  leisure,  it  would  have  taken  long  generations  to 
thaw  us  out  to  the  point  of  great  things  in  metaphysics,  poetry, 
music,  or  painting. 
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Our  greatest  effort  is  a  mere  aspiring. 
The  best  of  life  we  live  in  our  desiring. 
Like  as  the  planets  ever  keep  their  place, 
While  ever  seeking  to  whirl  out  through  space, 
So  wheel  we  round  the  orb  of  our  desire, 
Nor  go  we  ever  lower,  ever  higher 
Than  our  true  course.    Those  of  the  best  estate 
Have  learned  the  laws  whereby  they  gravitate. 

ji        ^  j« 
Master,  mistress,  none  I  own. 
I  am  free  as  heaven's  breath. 
I  am  Fate,  and  I  alone 
Keeper  both  of  life  and  death. 

Naught  may  chain  me,  naught  may  bind. 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  am  I. 
In  myself  all  things  I  find, 
By  myself  I  live  or  die. 

I  have  naught  to  do  with  prayer. 
I  have  only  this;  to  be, 
See  the  task  to  do  and  dare 
Do  it.    God  is  one  with  me. 
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A  S  you  go  north  from  Auburn,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
low  rising  hills,  where  the  road  twists  over  their  crest  and 
slips  down  again  into  the  lowlands,  stands  a  tiny  white  cottage. 
Perched  here,  where  it  may  keep  an  eye  upon  the  world,  as 
embodied  in  the  half  awake  village,  and  yet  distant  enough  to 
avoid  its  unpleasant  bustle,  with  the  roses  clambering  over  the 
door  in  summer,  and  their  plaintive  sighingsin  winter,  the  house 
has  stood  since  the  remembrance  of  the  oldest  villager. 

Here  late  one  October  afternoon  when  the  soft  winds  of 
Indian  summer  tumbled  the  scattering  leaves  about  the  patch  of 
garden,  three  women  were  busy  smoothing  out  the  emptied  beds 
and  swathing  the  shrubs  in  straw.  But  for  some  time  Ann,  the 
youngest,  had  worked  in  silence,  stopping  to  gaze  half  wistfully 
villagewards,  and  at  last  stood  with  arms  idly  crossed  upon  the 
gate.  Neglected,  her  sunbonnet  hung  by  its  strings,  letting  the 
wind  flutter  the  loose  curls  of  reddish  hair.  Furtively  her  sis- 
ters watched  her,  but  they  said  nothing,  nor  would  they  admit, 
even  in  the  silence  of  their  own  hearts,  the  possibility  that  Ann 
was  acting  strangely. 

One  by  one  the  lights  were  appearing  on  the  countryside, 
and  the  crisp  air  carried  the  evening  sounds  up  from  the  valley. 
Still  Ann  was  by  the  gate,  a  strange  hardness  in  her  eyes ;  at 
last  she  turned  and  entered  the  kitchen  where  her  sisters  were 
preparing  the  evening  meal  in  an  awkward  silence.  Ann  began 
to  lay  the  table,  half  wearily,  her  sisters  thought,  as  they 
watched  from  under  lowered  lids.  Once  their  eyes  met,  and  they 
read  what  was  in  the  other's  mind.  Instantly  a  dull  red  crept 
into  their  faces  at  such  a  display  of  sentiment. 
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After  a  few  casual  remarks  of  the  morrow,  the  meal  passed  in 
silence,  and  when  it  was  finished  Ann  went  to  her  room 
instead  of  picking  up  the  dishes  as  was  her  usual  task.  With 
heavy  hearts  the  sisters  did  the  work  to  the  sound  of  ceaseless 
walking  in  the  room  overhead.  At  last  the  kitchen  was  in  order, 
and  Jane,  the  oldest,  taking  her  knitting,  began  her  evening's 
stint  of  work.  Martha,  who  was  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind, 
opened  Baxter's  Saints  and  settled  herself  for  an  hour's  recrea- 
tion. But  again  and  again  their  eyes  wandered  to  the  vacant 
chair,  and  the  leaves  remained  unturned.  Suddenly  Martha's 
chair  ceased  its  rocking,  and  she  leaned  over,  half  timidly. 
**Jane,  she's grievin'." 

**I  know  it,"  Jane  replied,  and  the  chair  resumed  its  mon- 
otonous creaking.  The  minds  of  both  women  were  back  two 
years,  to  the  brief  romlance  that  had  broken  into  their  even  lives 
— the  romance  of  their  sister's  love.  Ann  then  was  twenty,  and 
the  bright  spot  in  the  silent  lives  bf  her  sisters,  who  had  jeal- 
ously watched  her  growth.  Little  had  they  dreamed  of  love  for 
her,  because  they  had  never  known  it.  Then  of  a  sudden  came 
the  warrior  bold,  and  in  a  trice  had  captured  the  princess.  The 
quiet  old  women  were  dazed,  bewildered.  They  listened  to  the 
tearful  pleadings  of  Ann — and  at  length  yielded,  as  it  were,  the 
very  essence  of  their  lives.  But  it  had  not  been  for  long.  The 
lover  was  an  artist,  and  as  quickly  as  he  had  come  he  was  gone, 
gone  infatuated  with  the  passing  face  of  a  gypsy.  That  was 
two  years  ago,  and  never  after  the  first  impetuous  grief  until  now, 
had  a  sign  of  her  sorrow  escaped  from  Ann. 

Next  morning  she  was  late  to  breakfast,  a  thing  her  sisters 
could  not  have  believed  possible.  The  griddle -cakes  had  stopped 
steaming  before  her  step  was  heard.  As  she  entered  the  room, 
Martha  dropped  her  spoon  with  a  crash.  A  gasp  almost  of 
horror  escaped  the  two.  Ann  had  drawn  the  reddish  tresses 
straight  back  from  her  brow  and  bound  them  tightly  in  a  small 
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knot,  the  approved  fashion  for  spinsters.  Of  a  sudden  her  sis- 
ters realized  that  she  was  no  longer  a  girl. 

"Ann,"  said  Jane,  in  a  sharp  voice,  **what  have  you  done 
to  your  hair." 

Ann  lifted  her  eyes,  half  fearful,  half  defiant,  then  looked  at 
the  sugar  bowl,  her  voice  came  low  and  calm. 

"Jane,  I  rather  guess  its  about  time  I — I  was  settling  down 
abit.  I — "  she  bit  her  lip  and  an  awkward  pause  followed, 
broken  finally  by  Martha,  who  in  sheer  desperation  announced — 

"Hiram  said  he  'lowed  as  how  it  would  snow  before  night, 
lucky  we  got  them  shrubs  wrapped  up  yesterday." 

So  was  the  transformation  of  Ann  the  girl,  to  Ann  the 
spinster,  and  the  days  passed  as  before. 

The  winter  came  with  its  shifting  drifts  and  whistling  winds, 
but  within  the  cottage  life  ran  evenly  in  its  accustomed  rut,  shut 
off  from  the  outer  world  and  contented.  At  length  the  drifts 
dwindled  to  dirty  gray  patches  in  the  fence  comers,  and  the 
nights  were  sweet  with  the  dripping  of  eaves.  And  then  came 
March,  cold  and  relentless.  One  night  the  three  women  were 
sitting  close  to  the  air-tight  stove,  listening  to  the  dash  of  sleet 
on  the  window,  and  the  dismal  howling  of  the  wind,  which 
seemed  at  times  almost  human.  Twice  had  they  glanced  up, 
startled  at  the  sound.  Suddenly  beneath  the  window  the  cry 
sounded  again.  Baxter  and  the  knitting  fell  to  the  floor,  and  the 
women  gazed  at  each  other's  startled  faces. 

"Don't  you  hear  it?"  cried  Ann,  "it's  a  child!" 

As  she  opened  the  door  a  wild  gust  of  wind  dashed  out  the 
light,  and  when  it  was  relit  she  was  back  in  the  room  with  a 
half -grown  child  in  her  arms.  Breathlessly  the  women  watched 
her  as  she  unwound  the  drenched  muffler  from  about  its  head. 
With  a  low  cry  she  started  back,  confounded,  when  she  saw  the 
golden  hair  and  delicately  chiselled  features. 

"Martha — ^Jane — look,  it  is  his!     Quick,  the  hot  water,. 
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some  ginger  tea— Martha,  the  soap-stone,  and  Jane  do  you  get 
the  flannels." 

The  next  morning  the  drifts  were  piled  high  again,  and  it 
was  several  days  before  news  came  from  the  village.  Then  came 
the  idle  gossip  of  the  finding  of  a  tramp,  frozen  in  a  vacant  barn 
on  the  night  of  the  blizzard. 

The  force  of  the  winter  seemed  spent  with  the  storm,  and 
spring  came  by  gentle  advances.  As  the  child  grew  stronger  he 
became  greatly  attached  to  his  surroundings,  and  a  new  order  of 
things  seemed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  cottage.  One  morning 
in  late  April,  Ann  was  again  late  to  breakfast.  Prom  the  room 
above  came  the  sound  of  scampering  feet  and  a  laugh.  A  door 
opened,  and  footsteps  were  upon  the  stairs.  As  Ann  came  into 
the  room  a  silence  fell  upon  the  two  women  as  they  gazed  at  her. 
Half  laughing,  she  turned  with  outstretched  hand  for  the  child 
to  follow.  About  her  head  the  early  sunlight  caught  in  a  halo 
upon  the  loosely  bound  strands  of  hair. 


AN   ACROSTIC  SONNET 
WII^UAM  DAVID  RUSSBI^L 

More  than  hope -quickened  ear  hath  ever  heard, 

Yea,  more  than  wistful  heart  may  hint  to  heart, 

Love  adds  to  live.    Love's  presence  doth  impart 

All  aims,  all  tmst,  all  good  by  Heaven  conferred. 

Despotic  circumstance  may  hedge  the  way ; 

Yet,  here  and  there,  'mid  thorns,  some  queenly  flower. 

Inspired  of  faith,  endowed  with  gracious  power, 

Lifts  up  its  head  to  greet  love's  gladdening  ray. 

Once  men  compared  me  to  a  ship  at  sea : 

Veered  from  its  course;  nor  chart,  nor  compass  true, 

Expecting  vn-eck  and  land  nowhere  in  view, 

Yearlong  each  hour  until,  oh  friend!  by  thee. 

Out  from  the  shore  of  love's  fair  continent, 

Unto  my  soul  a  pilot  boat  was  sent. 
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BDITH  I«OUISS  DB  I^ONG 

DESPITE  all  the  interminable  chatter  that  today  g^oes  on  in 
the  name  of  Art  criticism  and  Art  appreciation,  Art  inter- 
pretation and  Art  study,  it  would  be  misleading  to  believe  that 
the  majority  of  persons,  or  even  a  very  large  number  of  us  really 
know  and  enjoy  true  Art  with  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  enjoy- 
ment it  is  capable  of  affording.  We  are  wise  and  we  are  pru- 
dent on  the  subject,  maybe ;  but  -  some  things  are  hidden  from 
the  wise  and  the  prudent. 

The  secret  of  the  difficulty  lies  perhaps  in  a  certain  want  of 
candor  we  are  likely  to  allow  ourselves  whenever  we  come  into 
contact  with  things  of  this  kind.  For  some  inscrutable  reason 
we  tend  to  think  it  a  shame  here  to  be  our  own  unaffected  selves. 
We  hedge,  modify  us,  and  unconsciously  strike  mental  attitudes. 
Go  into  any  large  public  gallery  and  observe  this.  Take  for 
example,  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  on  general 
admission  days.  Note  the  people  who  stand  there  looking  at 
pictures,  sculptures,  whatnot.  How  many  of  them  are  seeing 
with  their  own  eyes,  thinking  their  own  thoughts  about  what 
they  see,  and  finally,  are  letting  the  good  thing  the  artist  meant 
come  straight  forth  and  unobstructed  to  themselves  without  let  or 
hindrance  from  anybody  else?  How  many  on  the  other  hand 
are  consciously  or  unconsciously  acting  the  part  of  dependents, 
ensconcing  themselves  in  a  conventional  criticism  not  their  own 
and  altogether  doing  despite  to  the  work  of  Art  itself  by  refusing 
to  allow  it  to  speak  for  itself? 

It  is  not  modesty  that  makes  us  do  this;  nor  humility.  If  it 
were,  the  result  might  be  different.  For  art  is  never  so  ready 
with  its  message  as  when  a  man  is  truly  humble.  The  old  mas- 
ters were  so ;  and  they  created.  Their  desciples  were  so  and 
they  enjoyed;  created  too,  perhaps. 
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No,  it  is  not  humility.  Much  nearer  is  it  to — perhaps  is 
altogether — affectation,  insincerity,  artificiality.  These  are 
always  the  undoing  of  us  spiritually  and  they  will  defeat  us  here, 
in  the  presence  of  Art  quite  as  certainly  as  though  we  turned  our 
eyes  away  from  what  is  before  us  and  refused  to  see  or  stopped 
our  ears  and  refused  to  listen.  Possibly  it  is  cowardice  and 
springs  from  our  vanity,  a  wounded  vanity  that  cries  out  and 
blubbers  its  pain  when  we  discover  that  there  are  certain  things 
beyond  us ;  great  truths  and  profound  meanings  that  are  not  for 
us,  or,  are  not  for  us  until  we  have  paid  the  price  of  their  appre- 
hension. 

Whatever  its  explanation  be,  the  thing  itself  is  not  open  to 
dispute.  It  is  common,  pitiably  so.  Not  only  do  we  find  it 
among  those  whose  opportunities  tor  coming  into  contact  with 
great  Art  have  been  limited,  the  same  thing  goes  on  in  homes  of 
culture,  in  places  where  books  and  pictures  and  music  are  the 
natural  accompaniment  of  life.  Lack  of  integrity,  unwillingness 
to  abide  by  the  testimony  of  our  own  spirits  in  these  matters » 
reluctance  even  to  give  our  own  personal  and  individual  souls  a 
chance  to  speak  at  all  the  thing  is  the  same  in  essence  wherever 
you  find  it.  Tricked  out  in  another  dress,  it  may  be.  If  so,  all 
the  more  vicious,  since  it  may  thus  deceive  the  very  elect. 
Pseudo- criticism,  a  sham  knowledge,  sham  appreciation  and  the 
borrowed  trumpery  of  interpretations  worked  out  by  other  men — 
who  would  not  give  all  of  these  for  one  straightforward,  original » 
and  vitally  felt  impression,  no  matter  how  chaotic  or  how  hardly 
expressed?  On  this  point,  indeed.  Miss  Elizabeth  McCracken's 
experiences  among  the  poor  of  New  York  City  show  us  how 
wonderfully  true  and,  on  the  whole,  just  an  appreciation  may 
CO -exist  with  wholesale  ignorance  of  every  accepted  canon  of  con- 
vrentional  criticism. 

Rich  and  poor  alike,  tutored  and  untutored,  we  are  not 
frank  in  this.    We   say  that  which   others  say  simply  and 
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solely  because  they  say  it  and  because  we  are  ashamed  to  be 
saying  a  different  thing.  Still  worse,  we  come  to  think  as  they 
think  and  feel  as  they  feel ,  and  fancy  that  these  substituted  emotions 
which  go  as  ineffectively  as  they  came,  represent  the  real  experi- 
ences Art  should  lead  us  into. 

So  slow  are  we,  moreover,  in  this  thing,  that  it  comes  to 
strike  us  as  novel,  bizarre,  or  even  a  kind  of  sacrilege  when  we 
are  told  a  different  gospel;  when  we  are  taught,  for  example, 
that  it  is  not  only  possible  but  good  to  come  before  sculpture, 
painting,  literature  and  music  in  the  same  simple  and  uncon- 
strained fashion  we  allow  ourselves  elsewhere.  We  have  to 
learn  it  as  a  part  of  criticism  itself,  that  one  does  wrong  and 
misses  much  of  the  good  Art  might  bring  him  by  hesitating  to 
accept  that  good  until  he  sees  it  fully  labeled  and  vouched  for 
by  the  stereotyped  utterances  of  others. 

The  trouble,  however,  lies  even  deeper  than  this.  I^ck  of 
candor,  we  have  called  it,  insincerity,  affectation  and  the  inability 
to  come  into  honest  relations  with  Art  and  all  the  Arts.  This 
lack  of  candor,  though,  from  what  does  it  spring?  Why  does  it 
manifest  itself  here  more  than  any  place  else  in  a  man's  life? 
What  is  there  underneath;  where  is  the  sore  spot  that  the  symp- 
tom itself  merely  indicates? 

Chiefly  we  must  find  fault  with  this:  that  it  is  our  habit  in 
our  daily  thinking  on  such  things  to  put  them  unnaturally  far 
from  US-  We  relegate  them,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  would  say, 
to  the  leisure  part  of  life.  Art  is  not  at  our  service  when  we 
want  it  to  be  simply  because  we  are  not  at  it  service  at  other 
times.  We  do  not  live  so  as  to  make  the  Art  atmosphere  a  nat- 
ural one  for  us  to  breathe.  We  enter  it  as  a  new  element  when 
we  study  pictures  and  sculpture  and  the  like  and  then  leave  il 
when  we  are  through.  We  have  yet  to  see,  in  other  words,  that 
a  picture  or  a  piece  of  sculpture,  a  bit  of  music  or  a  poem  must 
either  mean  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  at  all,  or  else  must  take 
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place  as  an  essential  part  of  our  whole  scheme  of  life.  These 
things  cannot  be  put  on  and  o£f  at  will.  They  must  stand  related 
to  us  intimately;  as  intimately  as  the  food  we  use  for  our  physi- 
cal bodies,  or  the  water  we  drink.  We  must  learn  to  look  to 
them  for  strength  as  naturally  as  we  do  the  hills,  or  for  peace  as 
we  do  to  God.  We  must  feel  them  vital,  with  the  same  vitality 
wherewith  we  ourselves  are  vital ;  and  all  immortal  with  that 
immortality  Milton  tells  us  is  in  a  good  book — **the  precious  life- 
blood  of  a  master-spirit  stored  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond 
life.*'  Further,  we  must  let  them  inject  as  it  were  into  us  a 
measure  of  this  same  energy :  must  so  look  and  so  listen,  so  feel 
and  so  enjoy  that  the  thing  does  not  stop  there,  but  remains  a 
permanent  possession,  something  that  quickens  into  a  savor  of 
life  unto  our  own  lives,  becomes  part  of  our  mental  and  spiritual 
tissue. 

In  all  Art,  then,  there  is  this  living  soul  of  what  the  artist 
tried  to  do,  a  soul  that  acts  as  all  life  does,  grows  and  keeps  on 
growing  even  after  the  artist  himself  has  withdrawn  his  hand 
from  the  canvas  or  the  marble,  the  score  or  the  page.  Because 
the  picture  is  in  a  frame  and  the  sculpture  on  a  pedestal,  because 
no  further  stroke  of  the  brush  nor  any  additional  chip  at  the  mar- 
ble will  be  a  part  of  these  things,  we  have  yet  no  reason  for 
deeming  that  the  end  has  been  reached  or  the  final  purpose 
accomplished.  The  truth  is  quite  otherwise.  In  every  real 
work  of  Art,  that  is  to  say,  there  inheres  the  mystery  of  a  contin- 
ual creation ;  life  is  laid  up  as  far  beyond  anything  we  ourselves 
can  see  or  know  in  the  present  as  in  the  life  of  a  seed  laid  up 
when  the  seed  itself  falls  into  the  ground.  All  the  time  that  we 
stand  looking  at  the  thing  before  us,  if  it  be  painting  or  sculp- 
tured stone:  or  listening  to  it  if  it  be  music,  or  reading  it  if  it  be 
poem  or  story,  the  work  of  the  artist  is  still  going  on.  Trans- 
mitted from  its  initial  impulse  in  that  thing,  to  ourselves,  some- 
how, we  know  not  how,  the  thought  that  found  its  first  spending 
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on  canvas  or  marble,  or  the  printed  page,  wells  up  and  for- 
ward to  spend  a  further  life  in  us.  Read  even  so  simple  a 
thing  as  Browning's  little  song  in  **Pippa  Passes,"  and  you  will 
find  you  cannot  escape  this  communicating  current. 

"  God's  in  his  heaven, 
Airs  rlRht  with  the  world.** 

will  make  itself  as  vibrant  in  you  as  it  did  in  the  poet  himself. 
Or,  study  the  Mona  Lisa;  and  see  if  you  do  not  indeed  have 
much  ado  to  keep  your  own  soul  from  being  plucked  into  a  travail 
of  the  unachievable  only  less  enduring  than  that  which  tormented 
the  mind  and  heart  of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci. 

And  so  on  with  a  hundred  other  things  to  which  we  justly 
give  the  name  of  true  Art.  Seek  them  and  keep  faith  with  them 
and  you  will  know  indeed  just  how  real  a  thing  it  is,  this  crea- 
tive power  of  which  we  speak.  And  if  you  will  remember,  too, 
all  the  while,  that  this  goes  on,  not  only  for  you  and  during  the 
time  that  it  works  in  you,  but  for  all  men  and  at  all  times,  the 
thing  will  mean  still  more. 

This  makes  it  go  too,  almost  without  saying,  that  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  Art  world  should  not  be  one  primarily  of  intel- 
lect. It  is  Art  rescued  from  intellectualism  indeed  that  we  need 
today,  and  are  just  beginning  to  see  that  we  need  more  than 'any- 
thing else.  We  might  almost  as  well  be  without  a  single  product 
of  this  kind  as  to  take  that  product  for  a  thing  to  be  analyzed  and 
enjoyed  on  the  thought  plane  alone.  These  things  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  allowed  to  come  straight,  penetrating  our  inner- 
most being  as  truly  as  love  and  death  and  joy  and  suffering  do. 
We  cannot  know  them  and  keep  them  outside.  Art  had  never 
been  at  all,  were  we  not  capable  of  this.  Its  whole  underlying 
implication,  both  on  the  creative  and  the  receptive  sides,  is  a  big 
sympathy  with  all  mankind.  Matthew  Arnold's  tender  little 
tribute  to  Goethe, 
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'  ''He  took  the  human  race. 

He  read  each  wound,  each  weakness  clear; 

And  struck  his  finger  on  the  place 

And  said:  ^Thou  ailest  here  and  here!*  ** 

might  in  a  very  broad  sense  be  made  to  apply  to  all  Art  what- 
ever the  form  it  take.  It  knows.  And  it  heals.  It  is  as  though 
it  were  piercingly  familiar  with  us  every  one.  And  we  cannot 
escape  that  familiarity  save  by  turning  our  backs  on  it  altogether. 
Take,  again,  Jules  Breton's  little  study  called  **The  Song  of  the 
Lark.*'  What  is  there  there  but  just  this  same  interchange  of 
human  sympathy  to  give  it  its  charm,  the  feeling  first  of  the 
artist  and  then  of  ourselves  as  to  what  it  means  to  be  poor  and 
rude  as  many  people  are  and  yet  to  have  in  one  instant  the  very 
windows  of  heaven  opened — through  the  singing  of  a  little  bird? 
A  call  it  is  to  both  of  us — to  the  artist  in  painting  and  to  us  in 
looking  on— to  come  out  of  ourselves,  to  forsake  our  private  and 
individual  lives  and  to  enter  a  life  we  are  not  used  to  for  a  while. 

Nay,  it  means  even  more,  it  is  an  invitation,  after  all,  not  to 
forsake  our  personal  being,  but  to  enrich  them,  to  make  them 
larger  and  more  significant  by  contact  with  the  lives  of  other 
people.  After  all,  we  are  all  one  and  that  which  through  sym- 
pathy enables  us  to  communicate,  gives  us  at  the  same  time  truer 
self-expression  than  we  would  otherwise  have  had.  This 
explains,  too,  why  the  enjojrment  of  Art  is  really  very  often  but 
the  subtle  and  intangible  joy  of  self-recognition.  We  see  other 
peoples'  lives  portrayed  with  such  insight  that  the  universal  ele- 
ment comes  uppermost  and,  so  appealing,  startles  us  as  though 
we  had  seen  ourselves  in  another  manner  of  man.  We  ask  invol- 
untarily, with  our  hearts  if  not  with  our  lips, 

"Oh!  what  is  this  that  knows  the  way  I  came?" 

The  technical  side  of  Art  of  course  has  its  place ;  a  very  right 
and  necessary  one  it  is  too.  Without  wise  obedience  to  laws 
that  every  artist  must  look  out  for,  much  that  is  most  spiritual, 
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most  winningly  ideal,  would  never  be  able  to  put  on  material 
form  at  all.  Just  as  what  is  most  tender  or  most  solemn  or 
most  delicate  in  our  dreams  l^perishes  usually  in  the  telling  of 
them,  so  the  things  that  haunted  the  brain  of  Shakespeare,  of 
Dante,  of  Titian  or  of  Handel  would  have  been  lost  to  the  world 
forever,  had  they  not  found  deliberate  and  well -designed  captur- 
ing at  the  hands  of  certain  rigid  laws  of  Art.  Even  the  evanes- 
cent fancies  of  Shelley,  the  mystic  beauty  of  Rossetti  or  Burne- 
Jones  cannot  escape  this  dull  tyranny  of  technique. 

Likewise,  also,  merely  for  the  looker-on,  technique  has  its 
place.  There  !s  always  a  secondary  delight  in  store  for  those 
who  can  see  the  artists'  theme  not  merely  as  it  exists  already 
worked  out,  but  as  a  thing*  he  was  deliberately  trying  to  achieve. 

This,  the  intellectual  element,  however  can  never  be  made 
to  supplant  the  other,  the  more  purely  emotional.  Nor  can  it 
even  compare  with  it,  when  it  comes  to  getting  the  highest  that 
Art  can  give  to  us.  Not  so  much  is  it  by  scanning  paint  and 
perspective,  or  by  putting  our  fingers  into  the  crevices  of  the 
stone,  or  even  by  giving  our  days  and  our  nights  to  the  study  of 
words,  that  we  really  come  under  the  compelling  witchery  of  the 
ideal.  These  things  are  after  all  spiritual  and  being  so,  are 
spiritually  discerned  in  so  far  at  least  as  we  mean  by  that, 
sympathetically. 

First,  candor,  sincerity,  then  sympathy.  These  two  will 
make  Art  what  it  ought  to  be  to  us ;  will  lift  us  at  least  out  of 
the  too  common  way  of  regarding  the  things  artists  bring  us. 
Delving  into  anything  of  this  kind  with  our  own  live  selves  we 
are  sure  to  find  it  alive.  And  only  so.  Setting  it  on  a  pinnacle 
and  falling  down  to  worship  it,  or  on  the  other  hand  mounting 
on  stilts  over  it — neither  of  these  will  do.  Fraught  to  repletion 
all  Art  is  with  the  power  to  make  us  better  and  saner  and  whole - 
somer ;  to  give  us  cleaner  perspectives  and  juster  outlooks.  And 
yet  n6thing  of  this  can  it  give  us  unless  we  are  first  willing  and 
able  to  give  even  as  we  are  given  unto. 
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J.  A. 

CHESTER  OLCOTT  and  Robert  Steele,  '04  Laws  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  sat  in  their  room  one  Thursday 
evening  last  fall.    Steele,  who  had  been  reading,  closed  his  book 
and  drew  his  chair  up  beside  Olcott  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 
** Going  to  Chicago?*'  he  asked. 

Olcott  started  as  if  from  a  reverie.  And  well  he  might.  These 
three  words  meant  much  to  him.  The  Wisconsin -Michigan 
football  game  was  to  be  played  in  Chicago  the  following  Satur- 
day. Enthusiasm  was  running  high  in  Ann  Arbor.  To  go  to 
Chicago  was — so  every  Michigan  student  thought — to  see  Michi- 
gan win  the  western  football  championship. 

** Hardly  think  so,'* answered  Olcott  slowly.  "You  know, 
Bob,  how  my  finances  are.  I  said,  after  my  experience  last 
spring,  that  I  would  never  go  into  debt  again  during  my  college 
course.  If  I  go  to  Chicago  I  break  that  resolution.  I'm  not 
turning  moralist  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  that  resolution  has 
become  kind  of  a  hobby  with  me,  and  I  want  to  ride  it  straight 
through.  Of  course,  as  the  Dean  would  say,  the  amount 
involved  isn't  much,  but  the  principle  is  the  same." 

This  seemed  convincing.  Bob  thought  a  moment,  then  asked : 
**You  want  to  go,  and  would  if  you  had  the  money?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  know  any  of  the  fellows  would  gladly  loan  it  to 
you?" 

"Yes,  Bob." 

"But  you  will  neither  borrow  nor  steal  it?" 

"Don't  know  about  the  latter,  but  I  won't  borrow." 

Seeing  that  Chefs  decision  was  final,  Bob  tried  another  plan. 
By  a  little  levity  he  thought  to  get  Olcott  out  of  what  he  con- 
sidered an  obstinate  state  of  mind. 
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** Let's  try  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Rockefeller  plan. 
Your  friends  will  endow  you  with  a  gift,  and  your  rooting  at  the 
game  will  fully  repay  them.*' 

"No,  same  principle,"  said  Chet  with  a  smile. 

**A11  right,  although  your  decision  is  not  according  to  prece- 
dent it  must  stand."    Steele  now  assumed  a  fatherly  air. 

**Have  another  plan.  Kid.  In  the  drawer  of  the  table  you 
will  find  a  five  dollar  bill.  Thompson  dropped  in  tonight  and 
left  it.  Said  he  bought  some  books  of  you  last  spring— Oh, 
that's  on  the  dead.  I'm  not  fixing  up  a  game  to  make  you  take 
money.  Now,  this  bill  and  the  money  you  can  spare  will  put 
you  quite  a  ways  toward  Chicago.  Cover  all  expenses  but  the 
car  fare,  I  think." 

Olcott  had  brightened  up  when  his  assets  began  to  assume  such 
unthought  of  proportions.    After  a  moment  he  answered. 

**Yes,  that's  enough  for  all  but  carfare, — where's  that  com- 
ing from?" 

**Glad  to  see  you  admit  my  ability  as  a  financier;  but  as  to 
the  money  for  your  ticket  even  I  don't  know.  It's  beyond  me. 
You'll  have  to  work  that  out.  It's  a  cinch  now,  you  can't  miss 
that  game,  and  remember  your  reputation  of  always  solving 
these  little  perplexities  of  life.  I'm  going  to  bed,  don't  stay  up 
too  late." 

As  soon  as  Olcott  was  alone  he  sat  down  at  the  table  on  which 
he  massed  his  available  assets.  After  a  short  calculation 
he  satisfied  himself  that  he  could  take  the  trip  and  not 
go  into  debt — if  he  had  a  ticket.    Here  was  the  knotty  problem. 

The  great  financier  was  snoring  in  the  next  room. 

**He  has  given  up  the  problem  and  left  it  to  me,"  thought 
Chet.  "He  is  rather  skeptical  as  to  whether  or  not  I'll  solve 
it.  Before  I  sleep  any  tonight  I  will  at  least  have  part  of  a  plan 
of  how  I  am  going  to  Chicago  on  an  amount  six  dollars  and  a 
half  less  than  the  closest  calculators  expect  to  use.'* 
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Olcott  took  a  pipe  from  the  rack, filled  and  lighted  it,  and  then, 
taking  his  cap,  walked  out  into  the  street.  **Lots  easier  to  think 
out  in  the  air,''  he  said  to  himself. 

Olcott  slept  late  Friday  morning.  While  he  was  dressing 
Steele  came  into  the  room  with  the  morning  mail. 

Great  news,  Kid,  letter  from  pater,  he  meets  me  in  Chicago 
tomorrow  and  after  the  game  we  go  for  a  week's  hunt  in  Minne- 
sota.   By  the  way — going  to  Chicago?" 

**If  you  go  to  Minnesota,'*  answered  Olcott  quickly. 

'*If  I— how's  that?" 
Never  mind,  you  already  have  an  excursion  ticket  to  Chi- 
cago.   The  return  coupon  isn't  good  after  Sunday.    I  would 
like  to  buy  it." 

* 'Certainly.  But,  Chet,  you  must  take  it  in  pa3rment  for  the  loss 
of  my  company  for  a  week.  Remember,  I'm  not  giving  it  to  you. 
This  doesn't  involve  the  principle  we  discussed  last  night.  But 
what  in  the  world  do  you  want  of  a  return  ticket  if  you  stay  in 
Ann  Arbor?" 

*  *  I '  m  going  to  Chicago , ' '  said  Olcott  decisively.  *  *  Guess  your 
return  ticket  will  answer  in  lieu  of  your  company.  I'm  going  to 
be  busy  all  day,  so  we  will  talk  this  over  on  the  train  tonight. 
I  hope  Tut's  have  something  good  for  breakfast." 

Olcott  went  early  to  the  depot  Friday  night.  He  bought  a 
ticket  for  Chelsea,  and  then  went  out  and  mingled  in  the  gather- 
ing crowd.  No  one  was  more  enthusiastic  than  he.  His  friends 
looked  at  him  admiringly  as  he  led  the  yells. 

As  soon  as  the  train  arrived  he  with  several  friends,  Steele 
among  them,  hurried  aboard  and  got  comfortable  seats.  For 
reasons  of  his  own,  Olcott  did  not  take  a  berth  in  the  sleeping 
car  and  his  friends  wished  to  be  with  him.  Bach  one  thought 
he  had  something  good  in  store. 

Just  before  the  train  started,  Olcott,  wanting  to  make  out  an 
expense  account,  and  finding  no  paper  at  hand,  took  the  ticket 
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which  Steele  was  examining  and  with  a  pencil  soon  placed  several 
items  on  its  blank  side. 

**That's  all  right"  he  said  as  he  handed  it  back. 

Olcott  managed  to  give  his  small  ticket  to  the  conductor  and 
have  a  slip  put  in  his  hat  without  attracting  any  unusual  atten- 
tion. 

Soon  after  the  conductor  passed,  Olcott  arose. 

**Say  fellows,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  forward  acouple  of  cars 
to  see  a  man.  Better  let  me  take  that  return  ticket  Bob,  you 
might  lose  it. ' ' 

'*Here  it  is,  sure  you'll  be  back?'* 

''As  sure  as  I  am  that  we  will  win  the  game  tomorrow,'' 
answered  Chet  as  he  put  the  ticket  in  his  pocket. 

An  hour  later  Olcott  was  talking  earnestly  with  a  crowd  o^ 
fellows  when  the  conductor  passed  through  the  car.  The  man 
in  uniform  glanced  at  the  stub  in  the  different  men's  hats,  and 
then  stepped  over  and  took  the  one  out  of  Olcott's  hat.  Chet 
looked  up  carelessly.  About  three  seats  away  he  saw  Steele  and 
several  other  friends. 

"Bob  is  going  to  see  how  to  get  around  the  little  perplexi- 
ties of  life"  thought  Olcott. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  asked  the  conductor  gruffly. 
"We  passed  Chelsea  some  time  ago." 

"Chelsea!"  gasped  Olcott  in  surprise,  "I'm  going  to  Chi- 
cago." 

"Your  stub  says  Chelsea." 

"There  must  be  .some  mistake,"  answered  Olcott  slowly. 
"I  never  make  them,  young  man.     Where's  your  return 
ticket?" 

Olcott  produced  it  with  an  injured  air.  The  conductor 
examined  it,  thought  a  moment,  then  said : 

"I  can't  go  by  this  ticket.  Probably  it's  all  right,  but  any 
of  the  fellows  here  might  have  given  it  to  you.    Too  bad  we 
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haven't  some  way  to  distinguish  the  tickets  I've  got.  'Fraid  I'll 
have  to  put  you  off  at  Battle  Creek." 

Twenty  fellows  offered  to  pay  the  fare  if  necessary. 

"No,"  said  Olcott  in  a  commanding  voice.  **This  man  has 
a  ticket  which  I  can  identify.  Conductor,  look  through  your 
tickets  and  on  the  back  of  one  you  will  find  an  expense  account 
which  I  placed  there  when  I  first  boarded  the  train.  I  think  I 
can  enumerate  most  of  the  items."  Olcott  had  been  careful  to 
place  his  words  so  that  they  did  not  seem  to  him  like  a  real  lie. 

The  conductor  carefully  sorted  out  the  tickets  taken  up  from 
Ann  Arbor.  This  was  his  first  experience  in  identifying  a  ticket 
after  it  had  been  taken  up  and  placed  with  others.  He  soon  found 
the  ticket  with  the  writing  on  the  back.  He  looked  up,  a  smile 
on  his  face,  just  as  Olcott  began  to  tell  him  the  different  items. 

* 'Guess  you're  right,  young  man;  my  mistake.  I'm  getting 
too  old  for  this  work." 

As  the  conductor  passed  down  the  aisle  several  fellows 
started  a  chorus  of  **most  wise  and  gracious  judge."  But  this 
was  drowned  out  by  nine  rahs  for  Olcott,  led  by  several  fellows 
a  few  seats  away. 

As  for  Olcott,  he  settled  back  into  the  cushions  with  a  feeling 
of  deep  satisfaction.  It  was  not  till  later,  when  the  other  men 
were  dropping  off  to  sleep,  that  he  was  conscious  of  a  vague 
unhappiness.    If  only  they  hadn't  cheered! 


TRUTH  DISCREET 
Truth  walked  in  garments  dull  and  gray.— 
'*Why  art  thou  clad  so  humbly,  pray?*' 
Truth  gave  answer  thus :    Ye  know 
I  was  Error  yesterday. 

—Richard  Kirk 
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SCOTT  MONCRIEFP 


I  know  a  land  of  sombre  setting  suns, 
Where  grey  dawns  grow  to  dim  half -lighted  noons, 
Through  whose  ravines  no  river  ever  runs, 
Nor  any  mirror  for  the  bright  rimmed  moons. 
There,  circled  by  the  gloom  of  herdless  hills, 
Whose  shadows  mingle  o'er  long  barren  plains, 
Dwell  loveless  souls,  who,  fleeing  from  the  ills 
Of  thirst  and  hunger,  fall  upon  fresh  pains 
Through  loss,  by  moth  and  rust,  of  all  they  love; 
But  men  who  live  in  loving,  and  who  own 
God's  gift  of  giving,  have  a  sky  above. 
Whose  glories,  even  clouded,  well  atone 
For  lack  of  perfect  brightness,  and  around 
Eternal  plenty  springing  from  the  ground. 
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DONAI,D  CI«IVB  STUART 


NH  of  the  most  notable  dramatic  productions  of  the  year  is 


yy  that  of  Justin  Huntley  McCarthy's  ** Proud  Prince,"  a 
play  woven  about  the  life  of  the  notoriously  evil  Robert  of  Sicily, 
sumamed  the  Bad.  In  choosing  this  theme  and  in  treating  it  in 
a  poetical,  half -fanciful  way  the  author  has  given  us  a  novel  pro- 
duction. He  has  turned  a  modern  problem  play  into  a  miracle 
play  of  the  romantic  school.  The  result  is  a  work  which  is 
intensely  interesting  and,  as  staged  by  Mr.  Southern,  an 
admirable  example  of  modern  scenic  and  histrionic  art. 

Although  the  first  requirement  of  the  drama  is  to  entertain, 
yet  the  play  is  such  an  ambitious  attempt  to  rise  above  the  pres- 
ent standard  of  dramatic  work  that  one  cannot  dismiss  it  with 
the  simple  verdict  that  it  serves  to  pass  the  time.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  motive  of  Mr.  McCarthy  in  writing,  whether 
he  has  returned  to  the  romantic  field  from  choice  or  from  desire 
to  give  the  public  something  new,  at  least  he  has  written  a  play 
which  has  the  plot,  setting,  and  language  of  romanticism.  In 
fact,  Mr.  McCarthy  is  the  only  successful  pla3rwriter  of  English 
who  stands  to-day  for  the  romantic  drama. 

The  play  deals  with  evil  and  passion,  embodied  in  the  king,, 
and  their  struggle  and  defeat  by  innocent  purity  represented  by 
the  young  girl  Perpetua.  The  two  forces  are  contrasted  through- 
out the  play.  At  first  the  evil  soul  is  in  the  fair  body  of  the 
king;  but  in  a  scene  made  splendid  by  modern  stage  equipment, 
the  king's  soul  is  sent  by  the  archangel  into  the  hideous  body  of 
a  hunch -back  fool.  This  is  at  once  a  gain  and  a  loss  in  the 
strength  of  the  play.  It  is  interesting  for  the  spectator  to  watch 
a  scene  from  a  mediaeval  miracle -play  and  see  the  miraculous 
force,  upon  which  the  plot  hinges,  acting  upon  the  stage.  How- 
ever, the  very  fact  that  the  soul  of  the  king  changes  bodies  hinders. 
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the  character  from  standing  out  plainly  and  clearly,  since  oni  is 
likely  to  forget  that  the  king  still  lives  in  the  misshapen  fool,  and 
consequently  we  watch  the  regeneration  of  the  fool  rather  than 
that  of  Robert  of  Sicily.  The  mind  is  so  occupied  with  the  two 
bodies  that  it  forgets  to  watch  the  change  in  the  one  character.  Thus 
the  play  loses  somewhat  in  force  in  that  it  seems  to  lack  a  clear- 
cut  character,  mighty  in  its  ruling  passion,  like  Hamlet,  Othello, 
or  even  Cyrano.  When  the  character  and  its  changes  are  ana- 
lyzed, the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  painting  of  the  king  is 
very  little  stronger  than  the  representation  of  the  regeneration  of 
the  modem  Englishman  in  the  comedy  **A  Message  from  Mars,** 
a  play  which  appeared  in  this  country  last  year,  and  which  the 
**  Proud  Prince"  resembles  very  closely.  In  fact  the  story  of  the 
**  Proud  Prince"  is  the  story  of  the  "Message  from  Mars"  put 
back  into  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  also  a  striking  simi- 
larity between  the  scene  in  which  Perpetua  grinds  her  father's 
axe  and  interrupts  her  song  to  speak  of  the  hunter  she  has  met, 
and  the  scene  in  Faust  in  which  Marguerite  spins  and  interrupts 
the  song  with  thoughts  of  the  student.  Dr.  Faustus. 

The  language  of  the  play  is  more  poetical  and  more  striking 
than  is  usual  in  modem  plays.  Yet  the  attempt  of  the  author  to 
write  poetical  prose  often  results  in  seventeenth  century  English. 
However,  Mr.  McCarthy  has  given  the  public  a  play  which  is 
dramatic  and  meritorious.  It  is  his  best  work  and  embodies  an 
attempt  to  give  the  stage  a  drama  of  literary  value  in  an  age  in 
which  literature  and  the  drama  seem  to  be  at  opposite  poles  of 
the  world  of  art. 


Pailnre  understood 
Is  success  in  the  bud. 
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B.  S. 

A  dear  little  lad 

Who  drove  *em  half  mad, 

For  he  turned  out  a  horribly  fast  little  cad. 

--Bab  Ballads 

(  4  /CONFOUND  the— ugh ! ' ' 

V>  Burr  never  swore.    He  had  not  learned  how  in  his 

youth,  and  the  right  words  would  not  come.  But  if  you  heard 
that  deep  growl  of  his,  ending  in  a  snarl,  you  would  not  need 
words. 

The  room  was  in  moderate  disorder — a  typical  student's 
room,  for  the  most  part.  But  some  of  the  opened  books  were 
half  buried  under  slips  of  paper,  opened  letters,  and  ashes.  He 
pawed  over  the  contents  of  a  drawer  at  intervals,  pulling  letters 
from  their  envelopes  and  cramming  them  back  after  a  glance. 
Once  or  twice  he  drew  a  sheet  of  paper  toward  him  from  the  back 
of  .the  drawer,  at  the  top  of  which  he  had  written  the  day  of  the 
month,  but  each  time  he  shoved  it  back  irresolutely.  Suddenly 
his  face  relaxed  a  little,  with  a  half  curious  look.  A  crumpled 
sheet  had  worked  one  of  its  corners  from  beneath  the  old  news- 
paper lining  the  drawer.  It  was  in  his  own  hand,  but  with  a 
certain  strangeness  that  even  a  year  or  two  will  produce  in  one's 
handwriting  as  in  one's  features.    He  read: — 

"Soon  need  more.  I  have  saved  in  every  way  possible,  and  have 
earned  some  besides;  but  it  does  not  pay.  I  am  holding  my  nose  too  much 
to  the  grindstone.  I  have  made  an  excellent  record  in  my  studies,  every 
instructor  commends  my  work,  and  Professor  Silver,  as  I  heard  the  other 
day,  spoke  to  Dr.  Carson  of  me  as  'a  man  to  watch.'  But  won't  they  be 
disappointed?  I  feel  I  am  becoming  a  mere  student,  and  I  want  to  be  a 
man.  The  Fellowship  club  has  invited  me  to  become  a  member.  It  is  the 
chance  I  have  longed  for.  To  learn  the  ways  of  men,  to  know  them,  to  be 
helped  by  them — perhaps  to  help.  This  club  is  made  up  of  good  fellows, 
who  seem  to  know  all  the  things  I  don't,  and  *' 
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Here  the  sheet  ended.  Burr  read  with  an  air  half  of  retro- 
spection, half  of  amused  curiosity,  as  if  he  were  watching  a  child 
dress  a  doll.  He  remembered  the  occasion  of  the  writing;  he 
could  almost  pick  out  the  unsatisfactory  phrase  which  led  him  to 
rewrite  this  page.  He  had  reckoned  so  carefully  with  his  father's 
strait-laced  prejudices.  Perhaps  if  he  hadn't  worded  his  letter 
so  well — ^but  he  was  so  sure  he  was  right,  then.  What  an  infant — 

There  was  a  sudden  knock  at  the  door,  a  single  loud  thump. 
Burr  switched  on  the  light, — it  had  grown  quite  dusk.  Another 
thump— * 'Burr!" 

••Come  in,  Ned.  MaU?" 

•*Yes."  The  visitor  threw  down  a  paper  and  several 
envelopes. 

•'H'm — note  from  Gooding.  Very  kind  of  the  brute.  Won- 
der what?"  He  tossed  aside  the  paper  and  tore  open  the  first 
envelope.    He  glanced  at  its  contents. 

* 'Wouldn't  that  cook  you?   Listen  to  this— 

**Dear  Mr.  Burr:— Thi%  paper  is  even  worse  than  the  last.  I  learn, 
besides,  that  you  are  doing  poor  work  with  several  of  jour  instructors.  I 
trust  you  will  not  come  to  me  again  till  you  have  made  some  real  effort  at 
preparation.  •'Very  truly 

**C.  R  Gooding." 

••Not  doing  well  with  the  others,  eh?  Huh!"  Burr  had  a 
certain  contempt  for  Gooding,  whom  he  thought  soft. 

A  blue  envelope  caught  his  eye.    He  started. 

••Why  the  deuce  didn't  you  say  so  at  first?"  he  exclaimed, 
snatching  off  the  wrapper. 

Burr  sat  for  awhile  motionless,  with  a  heavy  look  that  grew 
heavier.    At  length  he  arose  quietly  and  put  on  his  overcoat. 

••Watson,  just  wait  here  a  few  minutes,  and  amuse  yourself 
in  any  way  you  can.    I  am  going  to  call  up  long  distance." 

The  blue  note  lay  open  before  Watson's  eyes.  He  did  not 
look;  he  simply  saw.  The  letter-head  was  folded  in.  The  note 
was  very  brief. 
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<*Mr.  Bum. 

**Dear  Sir: — Mr.  Keating  says  you  are  a  good  man  for  oa.  Can  give 
a  yonng  man  with  nerve  a  job  as  night -clerk,  wages  fS  per  week,  but  a 
bright  fellow  that  uses  his  eyes  can  pick  up  a  good  deal  more  than  his  wages. 
Telegraph  at  once,  we  can't  wait  long. 

"Yours  truly, 

•'G.  J.  POCUK." 

Watson,  growing  impatient,  left  the  room  before  Burr's 
return.  The  next  morning  he  was  called  to  Detroit  to  meet  an 
old  friend  whom  business  brought  thither.  As  it  was  Friday,  he 
remained  three  days.  He  thought  much  about  Burr.  On  the 
whole,  it  was  no  doubt  better  to  let  him  take  the  clerkship.  He 
needed  a  little  experience  with  reality — it  would  steady  him.  But 
Watson  decided  to  keep  track  of  his  friend,  and  help  the  fellow 
up  as  soon  as  he  was  in  a  position  to  be  helped.  Sunday  night 
should  see  him  in  Ann  Arbor ;  he  would  go  to  Burr  at  once  and  ' 
have  a  straight  talk  with  him. 

But  Sunday  night  also  saw  Burr's  rooms  empty  and  bare, 
and  Monday  saw  a  new  tenant  installed.  Watson  inquired  in 
vain  for  his  address. 

Two  or  three  weeks  later  Watson  met  a  law  student  whom 
he  had  often  seen  at  Burr's  rooms,  and  whom  Burr  spoke  oi  as  a 
fellow -townsman.    He  asked  the  law  about  Burr. 

"Burr,"  answered  the  law,  "well,  fact  is.  Burr  is  working 
in  a  third-rate  hotel  in  Ohio  as  a  night-clerk.  Not  a  very — well, 
you  wouldn't  call  it  gilt-edged." 

"Too  bad."  said  Watson.    "I  liked  Burr.    He'll  come  out 
of  this  soon." 

"Well,  maybe,"  replied  the  law  meditatively.  "But  I 
dunno.  You  know  he  was  a  grind  when  he  was  a  freshman, 
and  a  good  boy — regular  S.  C.  A.'er.  Then  he  saw  light  and 
tried  to  be  a  hell -roaring  man  of  the  world,  as  he  understood 
the  part.  I've  been  here  eight  years,  high  school  and  all,  and 
I've  noticed  when  they  go  that  way,  there  isn't  much  hope. 
Yes,  Burr  was  a  good  chap. ' ' 
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'l  DO  BBGIN  TO  PBRCBIVB  THAT  I 
AM  MADB  AN  ASS." 


William  Dnndas 
Scott  Moncrieff, 
one  of  whose 
sonnets  appears 
in  this  number, 
is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Scotland. 
He  was  educated 
at  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews, 
and  early  entered 
upon  his  profession  of  engineering. 
A  leading  authority  in  sanitary  en- 
gineering, and  the 
Wm.  Daidas  inventor  of  one  of  the 
Scott  NoBcrieff  processes  for  the  bac- 
teriological treatment 
of  sewage,  he  calls  himself  humor- 
ously, a  sublimated  plumber.  The 
friend  of  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished literary  men  artists  of  the 
day,  he  is  himself  known  as  a  poet. 
His  principal  published  work  is  *'The 
Abdication,"  an  incident  in  the  life 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  This  play 
is  a  remarkable  achievement,  recall- 
ing the  Elizabethan  manner,  and  has 
been  discussed  at  length  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Inlamdbr.  Two  years 
ago  he  published  a  volume  of  verse, 
entitled  '  *  Amor  Amoris . ' '  The  son  - 
net  printed  is  from  this  volume ;  and 


we  hope  to  give  other  examples  of 
Mr.  Moncrieff's  manner,  including 
poems  which  have  not  yet  seen  the 
light.  There  are  few  men  living 
today  possessed  of  his  all-round  ver- 
satility. An  etcher  and  painter  of 
skill,  a  poet  of  no  mean  power,  he  is 
also  at  home  in  critical  and  philoso- 
phical discussions ;  while  his  attain- 
ments in  his  chosen  profession  are 
too  well-known  to  need  comment. 
He  is  a  cousin  of  John  Gibson  Lock- 
hart,  Scott's  biographer. 

•  •  • 

In  the  September's  Atlantic^  Sir 
Leslie  Stephens  has  attained  his 
anecdotage,as  Disraeli  would 
Sir  Leslie  say,  or,  as  Sir  Leslie  puts 
Stephen  it  he  has  joined  the  **great 
army  of  reminiscence  writ- 
ers." He  makes  a  gladsome  recruit. 
*'The  line  at  which  retrospection  has 
to  take  the  place  filled  by  anticipa- 
tion," is  hardly  the  dead  line  that 
we  are  prone  to  think  it. 

•  •  • 

He  turns  back  to  his  fourteen  years 
at  Cambridge  for  his  earliest  distinct 

impressions.  Cambridge 
His  Life  at  was  in  those  days,  as  com- 
Clllibrid(e    pared  with  the  romance 

and  picturesqueness  of 
Oxford,  a  community  of  '^humdrum 
prose  and  monotonous  levels."  '*A 
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Cambridge  career  induced  Coleridge 
to  become  a  heavy  dragoon ;  Byron 
kept  a  bear  to  set  a  model  of  manners 
to  the  dons  of  his  day ;  and  the  one 
service  which  the  place  did  for  Words- 
worth was  to  enable  him  for  once  in 
his  life  to  drink  a  little  more  than 
was  consistent  with  perfect  command 
of  his  legs. ' '  In  short,  the  University 
spirit,  was  the  avatar  of  the  stolid 
smng  conservative  of  the  day,— who 
abhorred  the  damned 
Under  the  intellectual.'*  Yet  Sir 
Old  Regime  Leslie  confesses  to  a  ling- 
ering fondness  for  the 
"Cambridge  ideals,"  as  he  knew 
them,— and  their  limitations. 


In  all  the  seventeen  colleges  that 
•at  upon  the  Cam,  any  idea  of  schol- 
arship outside  the  classics  and  mathe- 
matics was  inconceivable.  The  tutors 
"did  their  duty  honestly  enough  but 
with  a  sense  that  it  was  not  the  duty 
of  a  life."  The  professors  were  a 
auperfluity.  Professor  Smythe  gave 
lectures  on  the  French  Revolution. 
"One  of  them  always  drew  an  au- 
dience because  it  was  known  that  in 
the  course  of  it  he  would  burst  into 
tears  upon  mentioning  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  Marie  Antoinette."  Aa 
for  the  head- masters  they  were 
"rulers  of  the  king  Log  variety." 
All  this  sounds  lackadaisical  enough. 
Yet  the  system  had  its  great  advant- 
ages. 


'Spiritual  guides,"  says  Sir  Leslie, 


"are  very  impressive,  but  sometimes 
very  mischievous 
Before  the  Day  of  persons.  Prostra- 
the  Nischievoas  tion  before  a  prophet 
"Spiritual  Goide"  is  enfeebling."  Dis- 
ciples are  liable  to 
a  hypertrophy  of  the  conscience  and 
take  life  too  seriously  at  starting. 
"Our  teachers  preached  common 
sense, — and  common  sense  said: — 
Grind  at  your  mill  and  don't  set  the 
universe  in  order  till  you  have  taken 
your  bachelor's  degree." 


Even  the  absence  of  literature  from 
the  curriculum  was  a  gain.  "We 

read  what  we  liked 
And  Uteratnre  and  because  we  liked 
Wis  not  it,— the  only  kind  of 

Bohned  reading  that  is  of  much 

tise  according  to  my 

experience." 

•  •  • 

Though  lacking  the  leadership  of  a 
dominant  personality,  Sir  Leslie  could 
feel  himself  the  contemporary  of 
rising  luminaries.  Among  these  were 
Tom  Hughes  and  Charlea  Kingsley, 
who  preached  the  doctrine  of  "Mua- 
cular  Christianity,"  and  enlisted  Sir 
Leslie  in  their  propa- 
And  Nnscolar  ganda.  "The  doctrine 
Christianity  of  that  sect  was  that  a 
Wis  Incipient  man  should  fear  God 
and  walk  a  thousand 
miles  in  a  thousand  hours."  The 
zeal  of  his  proselytism  may  have 
overreached  itself,  Sir  Leslie  admiU, 
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regretfully, — yet  to  this  day  he  has  to 
confess  to  a  lurking  interest  in  the 
prize  ring.  "Interest  in  such  pur- 
suits is  at  any  rate,"  he  contends 
defensively,  ''antagonistic  to  the 
intellectual  vice  of  priggishness." 


Of  further  interest  to  college  men 
is  what  Professor  James  has  to  say  in 
the  Harvard  Gradu- 
Professor  Jamcsi  ates*  Magazine,  for 
What  b  the  September,  regarding 
Trte  lanrird  ?  the  *  'True  Harvard. '  * 
••Is  there,"  he  asks, 
•  'no  inner  Harvard  within  the  outer?" 
and  answers :  * ' Indeed ,  there  is  such 
an  inner  spiritual  Harvard,"  and  as 
"the  True  Church  was  always  the  in- 
visible Church,"  so  also  is  •'the  true 
Harvard  the  invisible  Harvard  in  the 
Bouls  of  her  more  truth  seeking  and 
independent  and  often  very  solitary 
souls." 

We  wonder  if  these  words  throw 
any  light  upon  the  problem  that  was 
discussed  so  capably  in 
Wliattothe  the  "Alumnus"  last 
T^NicM|ail?  year:  ••HasMichigan 
a  Real  College  Spirit?*  * 
One  writer  said  ''no"  and  another 
'*yea";  and  the  only  agreement 
reached  was  to  produce  the  word 
"Loyalty"  as  a  synonym  for  "Real 
College  Spirit. ' '  But  the  light  of  the 
single  great  word  is  always  of  that 
white  blinding  sort  that  kills;  or,  at 
least,  induces  in  the  wary  victim 


a  photophobia,  for  such  high  candle- 
power  illumination. 

•  •  • 

It  is  morally  certain  that  even  the 
most  stolid  dolt  who  comes  to  college 
receives  some  sort  of  im- 
It  Depends  pression  from  the  institu- 
OB  the  Nan  tion,  which,  in  turn,  de- 
termines his  attitude 
toward  it.  You  have  the  man  and 
the  college,— the  electric  flow  from 
the  latter  into  the  former— the  quiver 
— the  response — they  are  the  College 
Spirit.  It  happens  then,  that  whatever 
determines  the  strength,  the  subtilty, 
the  abiding  quality  of  this  current 
that  sets  toward  the  individual  stu- 
dent, as  well  as  the  latter 's  resistent 
fibre,  determines  the  nature  of  Col- 
lege Spirit.  Words  of  professors, 
their  mannerisms,  their  phrases,  their 
characters;  games,  victories,  defeats; 
literary  enthusiasms,  lost  causes,  im- 
possible ideals;  instruction  in  tradi- 
tions; love  of  the  name  of  the  college 
as  a  family  watchword, 
Who  is  Looking  thetalismanof  asplen- 
for  the  did  destiny,  and 

True  NichigAn?  whatever     else  the 
student  brings  from 
home!— all  these  are  such  stuff  as 
College  Spirit  is  made  of. 


That  this  variety  of  ingredients  will 
be  found  in  most  diverse  admixtures, 
giving  rise  to  very  different  kinds  and 
types  of  devotion  to  the  college,  goes 
without  saying.     But  from  this  very 
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obyions  fact  arises  a  most  important 
question:  What  kind  of  devotion, 
—what  kind  of  College  Spirit  is  the 
best,  the  most  real}  The  answer  is: 
That  kind  of  devotion,  that  kind  of 

College  Spirit,  which 
Aid  the  Place  accords  the  college  its 
Bis  College  has  right  place  in  life,  and 
Ib  His  Life       so,  permits  it    to  do 

its  proper  work  for  you. 

•  •  • 

The  college,  as  we  have  said,  has 
its  innumerable  phases.  Some  of 
these  are  more  essential  to  the  '*long 
view"  of  college  life  than  others. 
Some,  indeed,  are  merely  adventitious 
as  compared  with  the  very  great  worth 
of  others.  If,  therefore,  the  proper 
subordination  of  interests  by  which 
devotion  to  the  college  is  shown,  is 
to  be  kept.  College  Spirit  must  con- 
tinually grow  and  expand,  in  an  effort 
to  encompass  the  Real  College,— its 
highest  interests. 

•  •  « 

If  he  will  but  let  it,  the  college  will 
mirror  for  the  student  his  best  and 
most  capable  self;  and  nourish  it. 
College  Spirit  thus  becomes  a  sort  of 
religious  faith;  and  just  as  religion 
affords  occasionally  a  best  moment 

from  which  t  o 
BotCcminly  the  Tnie  criticise  life,  so 
Michigan  is  More  thai  real  College  Spirit 
aa  Transieat  Interest  will    furnish  a 

standpoint  from 
which  to  criticise  college  life.  The 
worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  one's 
college  loyalty  is  that^  it  should  so 
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identify  itself  with  some  meagre  in- 
terest of  college  life  that  from  the 
very  necessities  of  self-preservation 
it  should  have  to  defend  that  interest 
with  fierce  and  unreasoning  fanati- 
cism against  truthful  and  charitable 
criticism. 

•  •  • 

Here  at  Michigan,  as  indeed,  in 
any  great  University,  there  are  many 
artificial  barriers  to  "cabin,  crib, 
confine"  our  view.  To  mention  but 
one  of  these  restrictions,  there  is  the 
vertical  segmentation  of  the  college 
into  depart- 

And  is  Permanent  Enough  ments.  It  is 
to  Become  a  Standpoint  true  that  de- 
for  Criticism  of  College  partments 
Activities  are  neces- 

sary, but  it 
is  also  true  that  they  hamper  the 
growth  of  College  Spirit.  This  is  be- 
cause they  cut  off  one's  view  of  the 
Institution  as  a  whole,  save  transient 
or  occasions.  But  those  occasions  pass, 
and  the  institution  lapses  back  into 
segmentation,  like  the  Magic  Swift. 
The  individual  student  must  feel  the 
identity  of  the  University  with  his 
most  vital  ideals,  before  the  Real 
College  Spirit  finds  abidance  in  his 
bosom. 

•  •  • 

The  use  of  "dark,  blood-red,  san- 
guinary gore,"  to  use  the  words  of  J. 

Wilkins  Micawber,  in  lieu 
Blood  as  a    of  ink,  is  not  an  uncom- 
Writing  Flllid  mon  occurrence.  Agradu 
ate  student  in  philosophy, 
a  year  or  two  ago,  being  asked  for  an 
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ontline  of  Plato's  Republic,  wrote 
thus:  '*Plato  dipped  his  pen  in  his 
life's  blood  and  wrote  immortal 
words!"  Yon  can  almost  see  the 
"broad  browed"  Peripatetic  flourish 
his  red-tipped  pen  !  Likewise,  the 
class  of  '67  proclaimed  the  *'Igno» 
minious  Execution  of  Physica  Me^ 
chanica.**    Such  are  the  precedents, 

— few,  but  notable! 
Hie  Sophs  Follow  What  wonder,  then, 
The  Pitccdeits.     that    the  reeking 

bravura  recommend- 
ed itself  to  the  nice  discernment  of 
the  Sophomoric  mind.when  said  mind 
came  to  the  task  of  composing  a  deft 
to  traditional  enemies!  Very  good! 
But  it  does  seem  as  if  the  authors  of 
that  composition  might  have  reposed 
a  I.ITTI.S  more  confidence  in  the 
valor  of  their  writing  fluid,  and  have 
curbed  their  pens  and  left  some  cer- 
tain words  in  the  caldron  of  blood — 
or  the  ink-pot! 


The  Rush  itself  seems  to  have  had 
some  unfortunate  results.     If  this 

practice  is  to  continue,  two 
Tho  Bush  features  of  it  have  got  to  go; 

its  continuance  outside  the 
limits  of  the  campus  and  the  partici- 
pation of  high  sdiool  boys  and  town 
hoodlums  in  it.  It  is  the  first  of  these 
things  that  encourages  the  second. 
And  this  has  become  very  provoking, 
especially  since  the  impertinent  intru- 
sions are  not  confined  to  the  Rush. 
The  last  Senior  Promenade  was  a 


perfect  fiasco  on 
Most  he  Pnrgcd  of  account  of  them. 
Certiin  Futures     A  gang  of  boys, 

joined  in  lock-step 
xrent  bumping  through  the  crowd 
with  the  most  ruffianly  heedlessness. 
Those  who  come  to  the  Senior  Prom- 
enade and  attempt  the  lock -step  should 
be  taken  elsewhere  to  indulge  in  that 
happy  exercise  to  their  heart's  con- 
tent. 

Thor,  Jr.  produces  the  ancestral 
implement:— 

'*Now  tell  us  what  'twas  all  about?" 
On  a  Friday  night  early  in  this  month 
several  hundred  lusty  and  presumably 
intelligent  young  men,  en- 
Thor,Jr.'s  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
Opinion  the  various  arts  and  sciences, 
met  together  on  the  campus 
for  the  annual  Rush.  For  the  next 
few  hours  they  industriously  bumped 
each  other,  tore  one  another's  clothes, 
impartially  assaulted  policemen  and 
by-standers  alike,  caused  various 
nimble  young  men  to  shin  trees, 
soaked  others  in  puddles  of  water 
with  a  sincerity  of  purpose  that 
showed  an  almost  Oriental  regard  for 
precedent. 

•  •  • 

Why  "this  was  thus,"  not  one  in  a 
hundred  knew  or  cared.  Somewhere 
back  in  the 
A  Diversion  that  Requires  forgotten  by- 
no  Great  Brain  Capacity  ways  of  col- 
lege tradition 
this  all  had  doubtless  meant  some- 
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thing,  bnt  is  now  for  the  most  part 
bat  an  excuse  for  a  senseless  annual 
outburst  of  ruffanism  and  riot.  To 
be  sure  it  is  amusing  to  the  onlooker 
and  exciting  to  the  participant  and 
equally  incomprehensible  to  both.  It 
is  not  longer  even  a  purely  college 
affair,  for  high  school  boys,  town 
hoodlums  and  others  engage  in  the 
affray  with  as  great  vim  and  probably 
just  as  clear  a  conception  as  to  what 
it  means  as  the  student. 

What  the  rush  means  now  is  no 
longer  clear  —  but  to  quote  the  words 
of  the  immortal 
Bat  is  NachSoaght  Abraham— For 
After  by  Some  people  who  like 
this  sort  of  thing, 
this  is  about  the  sort  of  thing  they 
like." 

Commendable  in  the  just-bom  class 
of  1907  is  the  spirit  in  which  they 

wear  their  caps  of  gray,  and 
"  '07*'     fall  in  with  other  regulations 

meant  for  their  good.  In  so 
doing  they  help  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent for  others  to  follow  They  are 
not  cringing  to  the  snobbishness  of 
their  elders—no  more  than  is  the 
dutiful  youngster  who  cheerfully  eats 
in  the  nursery  when  there  are  guests 
at  dinner.  They  are  simply  getting 
their  bearings.  They  have  been  the 
cocks  of  the  walk  in  their  schools, 
they  have  been  the  center  of  attention 
of  the  fraternities,  their  smallest  in- 
consequences have  been  received  with 


gravity  by  those  dignified  companies, 
and  they  might  lose  their  sense  of 
proportion — but  the  cap  reminds. 
Freshmen  have  been  known  to  crowd 
professors— even  deans,  it  is  said — off 
the  crossings  in  slushy  weather.  But 
those  freshmen  didn*t  wear  gray  caps. 

The  season  is  getting  fairly  under 
way  and  it  is  very  evident  that  the 

struggle  for  the  cham- 
Footballi  pionship  this  year  will 
The  Big  Four   be  greater  and  more 

evenly  balanced  than  it 
was  last  year.  Of  the  Big  Four, 
Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Michigan,  the  only  one  which  is 
sending  up  a  wail  of  woe  and  which 
apparently  is  weaker  than  last  year, 
is  Wisconsin.  The  report  from  Madi- 
son is  that  the  team  will  be  light  and 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  make  up  in 
speed  what  is  lacking  in  weight. 
But  the  spirit  is  there  and  Chicago 
may  find  a  Tartar  in  the  Badgers  on 
October  31.  On  form,  Chicago,  with 
her  wealth  of  old  material,  and  with 
Bckersall  to  direct  the  rapid  fire, 
should  defeat  Wisconsin  by  a  com- 
fortable margin. 

The  game  of  that  day,  October  31, 
will,  however,  be  at  Minneapolis, 
when  Michigan  tackles  Minnesota. 
Minnesota  has  a  good  number  of  its 
old  men  back  and,  having  given  up 
the  idea  of  heavy  backs,  will  have  a 
fast  backfield.  Large  scores  have 
been  quite  prevalent,  but  the  epidemic 
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has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  small 
teams  like  McAlester  College  were 
the  victims.  Their  defense  has  not 
been  well  tested  and  what  it  can  do 
against  an  offense  like  that  of  the 
"Yost  Machine*'  remains  to  be  seen. 
•  •  • 

The  *'Yost  Machine"  has  a  number 
of  new  fittings  and  cogs,  but  with  the 

amount  of  lubri- 
The  "Yost  NichiM"   cant  to  be  applied 

before  the  Minne- 
sota game,  will  be  able  to  deliver  a 
good  order  to  the  Gophers.  The 
games  thus  far  have  shown  that  the 
quahtj  of  the  new  material  is  excel- 
lent and  with  the  master  hand  of 
Coach  Yost  to  guide  it,  Michigan 
rooters  can  rest  assured  that  the  team's 
record  will  not  be  far  behind  that  of 
the  wonderful  teams  of  1901  and  1902. 


Of  the  other  members  of  the  "Big 
Nine,*'  Illinois  is  perhaps  the  strong- 
est, and  Chicago 
The  Snaller  Colleges  will  have  to  play 
ll  the  West  her  best  game  to 

beat  the  Orange 
and  Blue  representatives*  Coach 
Woodruff  did  wonders  for  Pennsyl- 
vania: some  years  ago  and  he  may  do 
the  same  at  Champaign.  Poor, 
despised  Northwestern  with  McCom- 
ack  of  Dartmouth  as  coach,  will  do 
much  better  than  last  year,  for  it  is 
hardly  likely  it  could  do  any  worse. 
Purdue,  Indiana,  and  Iowa  are 
away  down  in  the  rut,  but  Iowa's 


game  with  Drake  showed  improve- 
ment and  they  may  be  able  to  make 
the  Gophers  work  pretty  hard  on 
October  17.  Purdue  will  beat  Indiana 
in  the  race  for  the  Hoosier  champion- 
ship. 

All  in  all,  the  situation  looks  very 
good.   The  weak  teams  are  weaker 

and  the  strong 
ConcentratioB  of  teams  btronger,  and 
Footliill  Strength  after  the  first  clash 
la  the  Bit  Colletes  of  the  mighty  on 

October  31.  the  two 
left  in  the  lists  will  be,  let  us  hope, 
Chicago  and  Michigan,  who  wll 
furnish  one  of  the  grandest  exhibitions 
on  Thanksgiving  day  ever  seen  in 
the  West. 

•  •  « 

The  appearance  of  James  Whit  comb 
Riley  in  the  opening  number  of  the 
S.  L.  A.  course  this  year 
James  has  brought  to  mind  an 
Whltcomb  incident  of  Mr.  Riley's 
Riley.  early  boyhood  in  which  the 
now  distinguished  poet 
figured  rather  ludicrously. 

Riley's  father  was  possessed  of  a 
high  temper  and  a  particularly  ob- 
streperous calf  and  their  momentary 
COD  junction  on  this  occasion  was 
responsible  for  the  discomfiture  of 
James  Whitcomb.  Tae  aforesaid  calf 
was  in  the  habit  of  breaking  out  of 
the  stable  and  was  on  this  particular 
morning  found  by  Riley  capering 
around  the  bam-lot.  In  response  to 
a  call  for  help,  Riley  senior,  appeared 
on  the  scene  with  a  halter.  James 
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was  given  peremptory  orders  to  stand 
guard  at  a  small  gate  opening  onto 
the  highway  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  animal's  escape  from  the 
lot. 


With  fear  and  trepidation  he,  then 
but  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  saw 
the  beast  charge  past  him  followed 
by  the  perspiring  Mr.  Riley.  When 
things  had  reached  a  critical  stage 
and  squally  weather  generally  was 
being  unmistakably  indicated,  the 
calf  tacked  suddenly  and  headed  for 
the  gate.  ' '  Head  him  off,  stop  him ,  * ' 
and  other  fierce  injunctions  to  stand 
pat  came  from  the  rear  of  the  charg- 
ing beast. 

•  •  • 

But  Riley*s  small  stock  of  courage 
was  going  fast,  his  legs  wobbled,  he 

straightened,  recoi  led, 
PUys  ai  straightened,  recoi  led 
Bmic  Role  again,  the  monster  was 
(iBheroically   upon  him  and  with  one 

quick  duck  he  was  out 
of  harm's  way  while  the  calf  was 
streaking  it  down  the  road  unob- 
structed. Snatching  up  a  corncob, 
the  first  thing  he  happened  to  lay 
hands  on,  the  irate  father  sent  it 
squarely  at  the  boy  who  dodged  and 
came  up  again  only  to  meet  the  rush 
of  his  sire,  who,  with  uplifted  halter, 
proceeded  to  lay  on,  the  while  voci- 
ferating, "I'll  show  you»  you  rascal! 
I'll  teach  you  to  dodge  a  corncob, 
I'll  teach  you  to  dodge  a  corncob!" 


The  recent  action  of  the  faculty  of 
the  literary  department  in  ag^eing 

to  give  two  hours 
Two  Hoars  Credit  extra  credit  to  all 
for  Honor  Men       honor  men  of  the 

University  is  highly 
commendable — and  should  be  good 
news  to  all  those  who  expect  to  enter 
these  contests 

Apropos  of  this  arrangement  and, 
perhaps,  suggesting  its  necessity,  is 
the  fact  that  Michigan  has  found  vic- 
tory over  her  rivals  in  debating  and 
oratory,  a  matter  of  constantly  in- 
creasing difficulty,  in  recent  years. 
A  glance  at  the  records  shows  this. 
In  the  first  eight  contests  after  t  he 
founding  of  the  Northern  Oratorical 
League  in  1891,  Michigan  won  seven. 
In  the  last  five,  Michigan  has  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  one.  Out  of  the 
first  sixteen  collegiate  debates,  Michi- 
gan won  thirteen;  while  in  the  last 
four,  Michigan  has  won  only  once. 
Nor  is  it  because  Michigan's  excel- 
lence in  debating  and  oratory  has  in 
anywise  diminished.  The  reason  is 
rather  that  the  debating  teams  and 
orators  sent  against  Michigan  in 
recent  years  have  materially  strength- 
ened their  style  of  presentation. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  those 
colleges  who  compete  with  us  in  these 

events  to  say  that  they  have 
Will  help  of  late  years  recognised  the 
Michigan   superior  kind  of  training 

used  here  and  have  begun. 
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to  adopt  it  themselves,  in  part  or  in 
whole.  In  more  than  half  the  con- 
tests in  which  Michigan  has  com- 
peted, the  judges  have  been  heard  to 
comment  on  the  superior  form  of 
Michigan's  presentation.  It  has 
been  largely  due  to  this  and  not  al- 
ways so  much  to  the  substance  of  the 
speeches  that  Michigan  has  main- 
tained her  lead  over  the  other  uni- 
versities. 

Indeed,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  with 
the  generous  guerdon  of  two  hours 
extra  credit  in  pros- 
And  Improve  Still  pect  our  debaters  and 
Farther  our  Work  orators  will  feel  justi- 
In  Oratory.  fied  in  supplement- 

ing their  art  with 
something  like  science.  Thus  parti- 
san debate  will  decline  less  readily 
into  casuistry,  and  oratory  will  deal 
less  in  the  "high  falutin"  superlative, 
and  there  will  be  less  disposition  to 
credit  the  fortunate  subjects  of 
eulogies,  with  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Thus,  too,  the  old  road  to 
victory  will  be  again  opened  up. 

The  * 'howler**  is  so-called  from 
the  quality  of  the  diaphragmatic  re- 
sponse that  it  elicits. 
The  "Bowler"  Like  *  •every  dog,"  the 
IkflBed  howler    has  its  day. 

That  day  occurs  some- 
where in  the  latter  half  of  September. 
The  class  of  1907  begs  to  submit  the 
following  specimens : 

"The  besiegement  of  Constantinople 
took  place  1412.** 


••The  Gracchi  were  fostered  by  a 
wolf  and  founded  Rome  afterwards." 

•  'Areopagus  were  the  islands  around 
Greece." 

*'Dionysins  was  a  favorite  god.*' 

But  this  is  a  moot  question  for : 

"Dionysius  was  a  man  who  lived  in 
the  mountains  of  Greece.** 

Another  person,  about  whom  his- 
torians are  found  to  be  in  doubt,  is 
Hildebrand : 

"Hildebrand  was  the  head  of  the 
House  of  Habsburg." 

"Hildebrand  was  a  Roman  of  ill- 
fame.** 

Regarding  John  Marshall,  the 
verdicts  are  not  so  flatly  contra- 
dictory : 

"John  Marshall  was  a  noted  polit- 
ical man.**  < 

"John  Marshall  was  deputy  over 
the  conviction  of  Soothe  and  John 
Browne,  and  other  notorious  ones.*' 

John  C.  Calhoun  is  assured 
And  Eiem-  his  place  in  American  his- 
pUned       tory,  whatever  that  place 
may  be  : 

"John  C.  Calhoun  was  a  Southern 
gentleman." 

"John  C.  Calhoun  was  a  general  in 
the  Civil  War.** 

"John  C.  Calhoun  was  President 
of  the  United  States.** 

There  is  also  evidence  that  Clay*s 
personality  has  not  yet  lost  its  charm: 

"Henry  Clay  was  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar.**   We  wonder  if  this  is  all. 

"Henry  Clay  was  called  the  'peace- 
maker.* By  his  fiery  eloquence,  he 
stirred  up  the  North  to  the  sticking 
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point.**  That  is  the  kind  of  meek- 
ness that  inherits  the  earth. 
Clovis  had  an  pathetic  history: 
He  "was  subjected  and  reduced  to 
Christianity  by  the  Christians,"  but 
his  masterfulness  still  made  itself 
felt;  he  became  **one  of  the  Popes." 

•  •  • 

It  is  a  maxim  in  medicine  that  an 
accurate  diagnosis  is  half  a  cure.  It 
would  seem  that  the  writer 
And  Am-  of  the  following  confession 
plified  is  on  the  way  toward  con- 
valescence : 

''Spelling  is  with  me  a  natural 
difi&culty.  I  have  litle  feeling  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  word  is  right.  I 
cannot  form  a  trustworthy  oppinion 
by  either  the  sound  or  the  looks  of  a 
word." 

•  •  • 

The  peculiar  kind  of  genius  thit 
invents  the  howler,  is  not  entirely 
crushed  out  by  formal  in- 
And  struction,  as  the  following 

Stoltined    dialogues  prove: 

In  Industrial  History : 
*'What  did  Parliament  do  with  the 
monopolies  that  had  sprung  up  in 
Elizabeth's  time?** 

Noted  football  player:  "Ruled  *em 
out!** 

—Such  is  the  "Ruling  Passion." 

Professor  Mechem  in  constitutional 
law:   "On  what  security  does  the 
United  States  borrow  money?** 
Senior  Law:  * 'On  bills  of  attainder.** 

•  •  • 

Pantorium—Greek  pan,  all,  Latin 
torus,   a    bulge,    a    swelled  out 


surface.  A  long  felt  want 
Pantoriom  has  at  last  been  supplied, 
an  aching  void  has  been, 
satisfied,  a  yawning  gap  filled.  This 
useful  institution,  the  Pantorium,  is  a 
society  founded,  as  its  name  implies, 
for  the  restraint  and  cure  of  all  in- 
continently bulging  knees  and  elbows. 
The  treatment  is  radical,  as  the  Greek 
prefix  so  subtly  im- 
A  Word  of  Sabtlc  plies.  No  symptom 
Neanin^  doctoring  here.  The 

dapper  young  phy- 
sician of  the  twentieth  century  who 
practices  in  the  uptown  streets,  does 
not  treat  symptoms.  If  it  is  a  re- 
bellious stomach  he  does  not  dose  the 
poor  organ  into  submission,  not  he; 
he  addresses  himself  to  the  nerves,  the 
heart,  perhaps  the  eyes  or  the  ears, 
or  he  orders  lower  heels  and  a  larger 
last.  Long  before  he  gets  to  the 
stomach,  that  member—or  the  wick- 
ed— has  — or  have — 
Evincing  a  Great  ceased  from  troubl- 
floid  on  Science  ing.  From  the  para- 
ble to  the  lesson— 
the  Pantorium  exists  to  bring  the 
same  inclusiveness  into  what  might 
be  called  Sartorial  Medicine.  Your 
knees  bag.  That  means  you  need 
attention  all  over.  Knees  wrong, 
everything  wrong.  A  mere  quack 
tailor  would  run  for  his  goose— bah, 
take  a  bath,  man.     That*s  first. 

Then  a  shine.  Now 
Translatable  into  you* re  coming  round 
"|i."  a  bit.     Block  your 

hat  next.  Shave?  Of 
course.    Knees  bound  to  bag  till  you 
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ARTHUR  Z,YON  CROSS 

OlR  FREDERICK  POI.IX)CK  who.  early  in  October,  deliv- 
*^  ered  a  series  of  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Law  Department,  on  ''The  Expansion  of  the 
Common  Law,"  is  a  man  of  unusually  varied  attainments.  Not 
only  has  he  secured  a  recognized  position  in  his  own  profession ; 
bat  he  has  wandered  far  afield  in  other  directions,  bringing  back 
from  each  journey  an  acceptable  offering  to  literature.  The 
harden  of  increasing  knowledge  and  consequent  division  of  labor 
has  both  crowded  out,  and,  to  a  large  degree,  discredited  the 
universal  scholar  so  characteristic  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  even 
renaissance  times.  Nowadays  it  is  necessary,  and  good  form  as 
well,  to  know  eveiything  about  something  rather  than  something 
about  everirthing.  Complacent  specialists  dub  the  man  who  is 
versatile  in  his  interests  and  productions,  without  more  ado,  a 
"literary  skirmisher,"  and  the  German  professor  who  regretted 
on  his  death -bed  that  he  had  not  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
the  dative,  instead  of  spreading  himself  over  a  whole  noun  is 
hardly  a  ludicrous  rarity. 

Nevertheless,  the  English  universities,  though  more  and 
more  feebly,  continue  to  sustain  a  tradition  that  a  specialist  may 
legitimately  aspire  to  know  at  least  somewhat  of  many  things. 
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Bven  at  random,  English  scholars  of  the  most  diverse  interests 
might  be  cited.  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgsaw  ( "Lewis  Carroll' ' ) , 
while  elucidating  abstruse  mathematical  problems  at  Oxford, 
produced  the  inimitable  Alice  in  Wonderland^  and  other  fantastic 
creations  of  the  imagination ;  Sir  George  Grove  was  an  engineer 
of  no  mean  attainments  and  an  authority  on  music ;  Andrew  Lang 
has  oscillated  between  Greek  history,  Scotch  history,  social  origins, 
and  parti -colored  fairy -books.  Gladstone  took  his  recreation  in 
Homeric  studies  and  theology.  Lord  Acton  read  everything  in 
history,  theology,  and  philosophy,  and  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley  could 
discourse  with  equal  learning  and  grace  on  Roman  imperialism, 
the  life  and  times  of  Stein,  the  growth  of  British  policy,  and 
the  theory  of  political  science. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock  is  another  example  of  this  type.  His 
book  on  Spinoza:  His  Life  and  Philosophy  is  far  and  away  the  best 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  English,  indeed, a  competent  reviewer 
would  only  with  certain  qualifications  except  the  studies  of 
von  Vlotens  and  Kuno  Fischer,  its  most  serious  rivals  in  other 
tongues.  The  Etchingham  LetterSy  written  in  collaboration  with 
Mrs.  Ella  Fuller  Maitland,  a  fictitious  correspondence  between  a 
retired  Indian  officer  and  his  sister  in  London,  furnish  a  realis- 
tic picture,  sparkling  with  humor,  of  the  town  and  country  life  of 
a  certain  class  of  cultivated  English  gentry.  In  Leading  Cases 
done  into  English ^and other  Diversions  in  Verse ^Sxr  Frederick  has 
even  ventured  to  assail  the  majesty  of  the  law  by  turning  musty 
and  weighty  suits  into  amusing  and  readable  verse;  but 
Kipling,  with  more  serious  intent  to  be  sure,  has  shown  us  that 
poetry  can  even  be  extracted  from  steam  and  engines.  Incident- 
ally, it  may  be  said  Browning,  Swinburne,  and  Tennyson,  in  his 
early  idyllic  blank  verse,  are  cleverly  travestied  in  the  Leading 
Cases.  The  Diversions  include  poems  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French,  as  well  as  English.  Passing  over  Sir  Frederick's  con- 
tributions on  subjects  so  far  removed  from  his  professional  pur- 
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suits  as  mountaineering  and  fencing,  it  should  be  noted  that  he 
has  written  voluminously  rn  his  own  subject.  Obviously,  his 
treatises  on  the  Principle  of  Contracts  y  the  Law  of  Torts ^  the  Law 
of  Frauds  Possession  in  the  Common  Law^  and  his  official  edition  of 
the  Law  Reports  are  too  technical  to  be  examined  here,  yet  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  his  services 
as  a  legal  philosopher  and  historian,  in  helping  to  broaden  cur- 
rent conceptions  of  the  genesis,  development,  nature,  and  scope 
of  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  in  helping  to  raise  the  tone  of 
present  legal  studies,  and  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
early  English  institutions.  As  a  preliminary  to  that,  however, 
perhaps  a  few  facts  concerning  his  life  and  family  connections 
would  be  of  interest. 

Recent  biographical  dictionaries  and  library  catalogues  show 
a  goodly  number  of  the  name  who  have  attained  distinction  in 
various  branches  of  learning  and  the  public  service.  Yet  so  far 
as  prominence  is  concerned,  the  family  does  not  reach  back  more 
than  two  generations  beyond  the  present  older  members.  Late 
in  the  eighteenth  century  David  Pollock,  of  Scotch  extraction, 
established  in  Charing  Cross,  was  a  sadler  to  George  III.  But 
more  important  than  furnishing  leather  riding  gear  for  a  stub- 
bom  and  wrong-headed,  if  well-meaning  monarch,  he  founded  a 
family  of  note.  No  less  than  three  sons,  by  virtue  of  their  abili- 
ties, rose  to  high  position.  Sir  David  became  a  judge;  Sir  George 
died  a  field  marshal  in  the  English  army;  Sir  Jonathan  Preder- 
ick,following  his  elder  brother  in  the  choice  of  law  as  a  profession, 
climbed  from  one  judicial  appointment  to  another  until  he  reached 
the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Adding  to  the 
name  in  more  ways  than  one,  he  had  six  sons  and  five  daughters 
by  a  first,and  two  sons  and  five  daughters  by  a  second  wife.  The 
heir  to  his  title.  Sir  William  Frederick,  Queen's  Remembrancer 
and  a  well-known  Dante  editor,  was  the  father  of  the  present 
baronet. 
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Sir  Frederick  was  bom  in  London,  December  10,  1835,  and 
is  thus  approaching  his  fifty-eighth  birthday.  A  sketch  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  so  far  as  they  are  readily  accessible,  must  per- 
force be  very  meagre,  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  posi- 
tions he  has  filled  and  the  books  he  has  written.  The  latter  now 
fill  a  page  or  two  in  the  double  columned  quarto  catalogue  of  the 
British  museum.  He  was  a  king's  scholar  at  Eton,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  which  college  he 
was  awarded  a  fellowship  in  1868.  Turning  toward  the  law  as 
his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  he  became  a  barrister  in 
1871.  Within  a  few  years  he  began  to  write  and  teach,  and  has 
continued  active  in  these  pursuits  up  to  the  present  time.  Start- 
ing out  as  a  prof essor  in  University  College, London,  he  has  held  in 
turn  a  professorship  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Corpus  Profes- 
sorship at  Oxford,  coming  to  the  latter  in  1877  as  the  successor 
of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  for  whom  the  chair  had  been  created.  Hav- 
ing recently  resigned  from  this  position.  Sir  Frederick  at  present 
occupies  himself  mainly  with  his  writing,  with  editing  the  Law 
Quarterly  Review  and  the  English  Law  Reports,  and  with  occasional 
lecturing.  His  present  tour  in  this  country  suggests  the  fact  that 
his  relations  with  the  United  States  are  close  and  cordial.  He 
has  already  visited  here  before  when  he  received  an  LL.D.  from 
Harvard  University  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  He  numbers  as  his  friends 
many  American  lawyers  and  jurists,  perhaps  the  oldest  and  most 
intimate  being  Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Like  Professor  Dicey  he  is  a  professed 
admirer  of  our  system  of  legal  education.  His  son  is  at  present 
studying  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  his  son-in-law  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  British  Legation  at  Washington. 

Returning  to  his  works  dealing  with  the  history  and  theory 
of  law,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  note  the  titles  and  dates  of 
publication  of  the  more  important,  exclusive,  it  should  berepeat- 
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ed,  of  technical  treatises.  They  are:  Essays  in  Jurisprudence 
and  Ethics.  1882;  \ht  Land  Laws,  "English  Citizen  Series," 
Oxford  Lectures  and  other  Discourses,  and  Introductions  to 
the  History  of  the  Science  of  Politics,  1890 ;  A  First  Book  of  Juris- 
prudence for  Students  of  Common  Law,  1896,  "Anglo-Saxon 
Law"  in  Bowker's  Alfred  the  Great,  1899;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Professor  F.  W.  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law  before  the 
Time  of  Edward  1895.  Much  of  the  matter  in  the  above  vol- 
umes, extending  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  originally 
appeared  in  the  form  of  lectures,  book  reviews,  and  articles  for 
magazines  and  periodicals.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
Some  deal  with  the  structure  and  growth  of  English  legal  insti- 
tutions, the  system  of  land -holding,  the  King's  peace,  the  Eng- 
lish manor,  characteristics  of  Anglo-Saxon  law,  and  the  like, 
some  with  wider  and  less  tangible  questions,  as  the  law  of  nature 
and  the  law  of  nations,  the  evolution  of  legal  and  political  ideas, 
theories  of  sovereignty,  the  origin  of  civil  society,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  legality,  morality,  and  policy.  Others  again  are 
exhortations  to  legal  students  and  lawyers  to  look  beyond  the 
mere  technical  aspects  of  their  craft,  beyond  the  mere  mastery  of 
the  English  law  of  today,  as  it  stands  in  the  statute  books  and  in 
recorded  opinions,  and  as  it  is  expounded  in  professional  trea- 
tises, and  to  strive  after  legal  culture,  to  secure  an  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  and  practice  of  great  systems  like  the  Roman 
civil  code,  as  it  existed  in  the  past  and  as  it  has  developed  in  the 
continental  countries  of  the  present,  and  to  study  as  a  scholar 
should  the  origin  and  progressive  history  of  the  public  institutions 
of  their  own  country.  In  this  latter  task  of  seeking  to  infuse  a 
more  scientific  and  humanistic  spirit  into  legal  studies.  Sir  Fred- 
erick has  taken  a  leading  place  among  a  band  of  workers  who 
began  to  till  in  a  stubborn  field  over  a  generation  ago. 

For  centuries  the  law  has  been  notably  and  professedly  an 
esoteric  and  exclusive  profession.     Lawyers,  and  particularly 
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English  lawyers,  have  followed  with  deadenins^  faithfulness  the 
injunction  tracient  fabrilia  fabriy  and  with  regard  to  scholars 
in  related  fields,  they  have  wanted  no  Phormios  to  teach  Hanni- 
bal. Yet,  perhaps,,  the  absence  of  historical  spirit  has  been 
more  noticeable  than  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  historical  facts. 
Sir  Edward  Coke's  acquaintance  with  precedents  and  principles, 
with  common  law  traditions,  cases,  judicial  decisions,  and  statu- 
tory regulations,  from  the  dark  ages  down  to  his  own  seven- 
teenth century,  was  prodigious.  But  he  notoriously  cramped, 
twisted,  and  distorted  his  facts  to  fit  the  Procrustean  bed  of  legal 
system  and  constitutional  theory  which  he  was  championing. 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  was  a  finished  and  learned  exposi- 
tion of  the  constitution  as  it  existed  in  his  own  day,  yet  his  his- 
torical excursuses  were  merely  compilations, and  even  show  incon  - 
sistencies  here  and  there.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  English 
constitution  is,  more  than  that  of  any  other  country,  an  evolution 
of  laws  and  customs,  most  early  nineteenth  century  lawyers,  and 
many  of  these  of  the  present  time  had,  and  have,  less  historical 
knowledge  and  little  more  historical  perspective  than  these 
classic  authorities.  Very  recently,  and  only  very  recently,  has 
the  value  of  the  historical  method  been  recognized  in  literary 
criticism,  in  economics,  and  in  law  as  well.  And  all  this  is 
equally  true  of  the  comparative  method.  Each  method,  doubt- 
less, has  its  dangers,  their  worth  for  practical  purposes  can 
easily  be  overestimated,  but  their  value  as  an  antidote  against 
misconstruction,  dogmatism,  and  provincialism,  doctrinaire  com- 
placency, and  so  on,  have  became  too  well  recognized  to  be 
discussed  here.  In  law,  as  in  many  other  branches  of  learning, 
the  beginnings  of  the  new  movement  were  first  manifest  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century,  and  the  impulse  came  originally 
from  Germany.  The  founder  of  the  historical  school  of  juris- 
prudence was  Karl  Friederich  Von  Savigny  (1779-1861),  who 
became  a  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1810. 
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Among  his  epoch-making  works  may  be  mentioned:  Vofk 
Beruf  unserer  Zeit  fuer  Gesetzgebung  und  Rechiswissenschafi 
1814,  and  his  monumental  Geschichte  des  roemischen  Rechts  ifii 
Miiielalter,  1815-1831.  The  more  catholic  point  of  view  at  iSrst 
met  with  little  acceptance  in  Great  Britain.  John  Austin  (1790- 
1859),  who  had  studied  in  Germany,  and  who  was  one  ot  the 
first  in  his  own  country  to  seek  to  raise  jurisprudence  to  a  higher 
theoretical  level,  labored  on  a  barren  soil.  His  lectures  as  pro- 
fessor of  jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  I/>ndon,  the  present 
University  College,  from  1826  to  1832,  were  but  slimly  attended, 
and  his  book  on  ih^  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined^  1832, 
was  received  with  indifference  and  even  with  contempt.  The 
free-spoken  Lord  Melbourne,  after  reading  it,  called  him  a  fool» 
profanely  specifying,  indeed,  the  kind  of  a  fool  he  thought  him. 
His  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence  were  not  even  published  until  two 
years  after  his  death.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  aside  from 
the  unripeness  of  the  time,  Austin's  own  characteristics,  his 
hesitancy,  his  over -elaboration  of  detail,  and  his  propensity  to 
bring  in  irrelevant  matter,  help  to  explain  the  tardy  acceptance 
of  his  views.  Finally,  even  he  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
the  historical  side  of  his  problem. 

Within  a  comparatively  few  years  after  Austin's  death  lead- 
ing thinkers  among  English  lawyers  began  to  recognize  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  historical  and  comparative  method,  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  analytic  and  so-called  practical,  in  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence. Perhaps  the  most  influential  of  the  modem  school  was 
Sir  Henry  Maine  ( 1822  - 1888) .  His  books  on  the  genesis  of  law 
and  institutions  have  become  recognized  classics,  and  his  lectures 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  an  effective  stimulus  to  succes- 
sive classes  of  undergraduates.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  himself 
one  of  his  most  distinguished  students  and  later  co-workers,  has 
given  us  a  glowing  appreciation  in  one  of  the  Oxford  Lectures.  He 
points  out  that  Maine  was  not  only  an  investigator  but  an  artist, 
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that  be  not  only  collected  and  interpreted,  but  arranged  and  pre- 
sented bis  facts  and  ideas  witb  sucb  exquisite  skill  tbat  bis  works 
deservedly  rank  as  literature.  In  a  word,  borrowing  Bentbam's 
expression  in  praise  of  Blackstone,  Sir  Frederick  says  be  made 
.ids  science  speak  in  tbe  language  of  a  scbolar  and  a  gentleman. 
Hence,  tbougb  some  of  bis  results  may  be,  indeed  bave  been, 
superseded  by  later  researches,  bis  writings  will  always  deserve 
to  be  read.  Sir  Frederick  working  generally  in  tbe  same  field 
and  witb  tbe  same  ideals  is  worthily  carrying  on  tbe  work  of  bis 
great  predecessor.  His  papers  cover  such  a  wide  range  that  it 
would  be  fruitless  and  presuming  to  attempt  in  a  brief  page  or 
two  to  estimate  them  in  detail.  Perhaps  tbe  aims  and  spirit  of 
his  teaching  are  best  indicated  in  two  essays  in  tbe  Oxford  Lec- 
tures^ **The  Methods  of  Jurisprudence,"  and  "English  Oppor- 
tunities in  Historical  and  Comparative  Jurisprudence."  Of  this 
side  of  his  work  in  general,  it  may  be  said  tbat  he  has  shown 
wide  reading,  breadth  of  view,  and  acuteness  and  vigor  of  thought, 
and  tbe  power  of  writing  in  a  finished  and  attractive  style.  While 
prevailingly  clear  in  bis  exposition,  bis  lucidity  sometimes  suffers 
from  the  fragmentary  character  of  bis  treatment  and  from  an 
occasional  excessive  deftness  or  over-subtilty  in  expression. 

In  addition  to  bis  activities  in  furthering  tbe  study  of 
historical  and  philosophical  jurisprudence.  Sir  Frederick 
has  urged  English  lawyers  to  seek  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  tbe  origin  and  early  history  of  their  own  political  and  legal 
institutions.  The  astonishing  progress  of  English  historical 
Studies  within  recent  years,  has  made  this  a  more  attainable 
ideal  than  it  once  would  bave  been.  An  idea  of  what  has  been 
done  may  be  gained  from  a  reading  of  tbe  introductions  to 
Andrews's  Old  English  Manor  and  Vinogradoff  s  Villainage  in 
England  or  from  turning  the  pages  of  Gross's  Sources  and  Litera- 
ture of  English  History.  At  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  nineteenth  cen  - 
lury,  the  history  of  tbe  middle  ages  was  a  comparatively  unex- 
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plored  territory,  and,  thoac^h  Sharon  Turner  published  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  1799,  the  period  beyond 
the  Conquest  was  a  shadowy  and  unknown  region.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  and  more  had  to  elapse  before  investigation  took  anything 
like  a  continuous  form.  Here  again  the  impulse  came  from 
Germany,  this  time  from  the  study  of  the  liberal  school  into  the 
conditions  of  the  early  Teutons.  Curiosity  was  qulcked  among 
English  scholars  to  trace  the  transplanting  and  development  of 
popular  institutions  in  their  own  country.  The  political  tenden- 
cies of  the  time,  the  demand  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise, 
and  other  popular  reforms,  contributed  to  accentuate  the  interest 
in  such  studies,  and  to  create  for  them  a  wide-spread  acceptance. 
John  Kemble,  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Grimm  brothers,  with  the 
double  advantage  of  a  training  in  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the 
new  German  scholarship  and  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
charters,  and  other  original  sources  of  his  period  published  his 
Anglo-Saxons  in  1849.  No  doubt  he  over-emphasized  the  free 
element  in  Anglo-Saxon  society.  His  work  shows  many  of  the 
defects  of  the  pioneer,  and  many  of  his  conclusions  have  been 
modified  or  corrected  by  those  who  have  worked  over  the  ground 
since  his  time;  nevertheless,  his  was  a  remarkable  production, 
and  still  remains  a  valuable  authority  in  the  period.  Following 
his  lead,  countless  scholars,  during  the  last  half-century,  have 
devoted  their  energies  both  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  age  and  to  the 
subsequent  centuries.  They  have  given  us  general  histories  and 
exhaustive  monographs  on  almost  every  conceivable  aspect  of  the 
subject.  The  names  of  Freeman,  Green,  Stubbs,  of  Maitland, 
Gross,  Vinogradoff,  Adams,  Ashley,  Seebohm  and  Round  need 
only  be  mentioned  to  suggest  the  rich  results  of  modem  researches. 
On  the  more  strictly  legal  side,  Thayer,  Bigelow,  Pike,  and  Sir 
James  Stephen  have  labored  to  throw  light  on  character  and 
growth  of  early  law  and  legal  procedure. 

While  not  primarily  or  specially  an  investigator  in  these 
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subjects,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  has  read  and  studied  much  in  the 
sources  as  well  as  in  the  literature,  and  has  contributed  occasional 
papers  of  no  inconsiderable  interest  and  value  on  various  topics, 
some  of  which  have  already  been  noted  above.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, his  greatest  achievement  in  this  connection  is  his  share  in 
planning, — for  his  collaborator  did  most  of  the  research  and  actual 
writing, — with  Professor  Maitland,  the  celebrated  Histoty  of  Eng- 
lish LaWy  a  work  which  for  wealth  of  material,  keenness  of 
analysis,  suggestiveness  of  method,  and  fascination  of  style 
is,  beyond  question,  one  of  the  most  significant  achievements 
of  historical  scholarship. 


UNREST 
G.  M.  J. 

Oh,  for  the  peace  of  the  hills  at  night, 

When  the  sound  of  the  water  is  low. 

And  the  flowers  sleep 

On  the  hillside  steep 

And  the  evening  breezes  blow. 

Ah,  for  the  steadfast  gaze  of  the  stars. 
And  the  calm  of  the  evening  sky; 
When  the  moon  on  the  hill 
Hangs  low  and  chill 
And  the  bending  grasses  sigh. 
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AT  the  time  of  his  death,  about  a  year  ago,  Don  Ramon  de 
Campoamor  y  Campoosorio  enjoyed  the  more  or  less 
exalted  distinction  of  being  concededly  the  greatest  among  the 
contemporary  poets  ot  Spain.  In  a  sense  he  may  be  regarded  as 
a  modem  Martial,  for  his  chief  contribution  to  the  art  of  poetry 
was  his  adaptation  of  the  epigram  to  the  conditions  of  modem 
thought  and  life.  In  Campoamor  this  poetic  form  is  of  three 
kinds,  the  dolora^  the  humorada^  the  pequeno  poema^  but  of  these 
the  first  is  most  important.  The  dolora  is  a  short  poem,  giving 
terse  expression  to  some  mood  or  thought  of  the  author,  which  is 
generally  of  a  pessimistic  tone.  The  explanation  of  this  last 
named  characteristic  may  be  that  pessimism  and  irony  are  better 
suited  to  terse  and  epigrammatic  expression  than  is  optimism. 
Indeed,  one  cannot  but  feel,  in  reading  such  a  poem  as  the 
"Irrationality  of  Reason,"  that  the  character  of  the  thought  is 
what  it  is,  more  because  it  '*fits  into  the  rhymes,''  than  because 
of  any  particular  conviction  of  the  author.  Of  the  general  form 
and  tone  of  the  dolora  some  idea  may  be  gained  from  the  trans- 
lations which  follow : — 

IRRATIONALITY  OF  REASON 

Heaven,  which  thought  to  make  a  simple  being 

Who  should  quite  perfect  be, 
Gave  reason  unto  man  (Satan  agreeing, 

Applauding  with  fierce  glee). 

So  man  advances,  every  question  meeting 

With  search  to  find  the  cause, 
And,  everywhere,  he  hears  doubt's  mocking  greeting 

While  near,  Faith  never  draws. 
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THERB  IS  NO  HAPPINESS  ON  BARTH 

A  child,  with  fancies  vain  and  gay 
Of  childhood's  bright  sonorous  time, 
My  youth  with  slow  and  mournful  chime 

Passed  with  the  weight  of  boyhood's  day ; 
Thus  came  I  into  manhood's  prime 

With  not  one  evil  watching  me. 
Ah  woe! 

Where  may  that  golden  joy  then  be 
Man  seeketh  so? 

Then  as  a  youth,  in  unrest  still, 
I  eager  sought  the  joy  of  life ; 
Losing  illusion  in  the  strife, 

I  lost  at  last  my  soul  and  will. 
When  life's  flowers  seemed  to  bloom  most  rife 

Still  was  pain  ever  plucked  by  me. 
Ah  woe! 

Where  may  that  golden  joy  then  be 
Man  seeketh  so? 

Peace,  still  with  unfulfilled  chime, 
I  seek  'neath  age's  palsied  blight; 
Thus  have  I  ever  sought  in  night 

Between  the  cradle  and  the  pirre. 
And  yet  dark  death  I  shun  with  fright 

Which  can  alone  bring  peace  to  me — 
Ah  woe! 

Where  may  that  golden  joy  then  be 
Man  seeketh  so? 
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WANDBRING  STARS 

When  but  a  child  I  saw  a  falling  star. 

And  I  cried  out  in  glee — 
''It  is  an  angel  coming  from  afar 

To  bring  a  kiss  to  me.*' 

A  youth,  I  saw  another  star  that  fell, 
Spanning  the  gloomy  night ; 

I  said — *'It  is  my  star  that  comes  to  tell 
The  path  to  my  delight. ' ' 

But  yesterday  I  saw  another  cleave 

The  azure  vault  on  high ; 
'Twas  my  good  destiny  that  thus  did  leave 

Its  post,  grown  old  as  I. 


DECBPTIONS  OF  DECEIT 

**When  I  believed  in  thee,  believed  the  lie—*' 

"Although  untrue  I  swear,  I  swear  to  thee 

Mine  innocence."    **And  to  eternity 

Didst  thou  not  swear  to  love?"    **Yea,  thus  swore  I^ 

Pardon  the  error  thou  that  once  believed ; 
Over  my  tomb  shall  be  engraved  by  me — 
"Forgive  the  faithless  for,  alas,  though  he 
Deceived  thee,  he  himself  was  first  deceived.'  " 
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IN  MBMORIAM 


CHA&I«BS  S.  DKNISON 


IN  the  death  of  Professor  Charles  Ezra  Greene,  first  Dean  of 
the  Engineering  Department,  which  occurred  suddenly  Oct- 
ober sixteenth,  the  University  senate,  the  student  body,  and  the 
community  have  been  profoundly  moved  by  a  sense  of  great  and 
irreparable  loss. 

Professor  Greene's  life  viewed  from  any  accepted  stand- 
point was  one  crowned  with  successful  achievement,  and  he  leaves 
to  the  University  of  Michigan,  the  rich  and  abundant  fruitage  of 
more  than  thirty  years  of  devoted  labor  and  service. 

As  an  author,  his  professional  works  and  papers  are  known 
as  standards,  and  are  of  international  repute.  As  a  teacher  his 
style  was  singularly  clear  and  his  methods  most  encouraging  and 
stimulating.  A  man  of  affairs,  he  was  intimately  associated  with 
the  financial  and  business  prosperity  of  the  city.  While  his 
embodied  works  testify  to  his  ability  and  reputation  as  a  profes- 
sional engineer. 

To  his  scientific  attainments  were  added  the  classical  training 
of  Harvard  and  this  happy  combination  gave  a  critical  literary 
value  to  all  his  writings,  while  precision  and  fidelity  to  truth  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  the  dominating  note  in  his  life. 

Socially,  Professor  Greene  was  a  man  of  rare  personal 
charm.  Cordial  and  courteous,  with  a  dignity  of  bearing  com- 
manding respect  but  never  repelling,  and  with  his  love  of  kindly 
humor,  he  was  a  man  of  singular  attraction  to  his  intimate  friends. 
His  tall  figure,  and  strong  clear  cut  features  will  long  be  missed 
from  the  campus,  and  his  wise  counsel  from  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  University. 
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Whereas,  in  the  deep  sorrow  at  the  death  of  our  beloved 
Dean,  Professor  Charles  K.  Greene,  the  students  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  desire  to  express 
their  deep  sense  of  loss ;  therefore 

Be  it  Resolved y  That  in  the  death  of  Professor  Greene,  the 
members  of  the  Engineering  Department  have  lost  a  kind  and 
loving  friend,  adviser,  and  instructor,  whose  life  and  success 
may  well  be  a  model  for  us  all. 

Be  it  Further  Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  bereaved  fam- 
ily our  deepest  sympathy  in  this  their  greater  sorrow. 

Be  it  Further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  family,  that  they  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  each 
class  in  the  Engineering  Department,  and  that  they  be  published 
in  the  college  papers. 

Signed : 

D.  Ross  Fraser,  1904 
J.  H.  Hunt,  1905 
G.  W.  JocLYN,  1906 
Erwin  V.  D.  Wallace,  1907 
October  19,  1903  Committee 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  JONATHAN  TAPT,  M.D.,  D.D.S. 


W.  H.  JACKSON,  D.D.  S. 

r>Y  the  death  of  Dr.  Taft,  late  Dean  of  the  Dental  Depart - 
ment  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  the  profession  loses 
one  of  its  greatest  educators.  He  had  served  as  professor  of 
Operative  Dentistry  and  Dean  in  the  Ohio  Dental  College,  also  as 
editor  of  the  Dental  Register^  for  years  prior  to  1875  when  he 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  Operative  Dentistry  in  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

He  brought  with  him  that  rich  experience  which  always  comes 
to  men  of  his  character.  Under  his  wise  management  the  Dental 
Department  grew  up  to  a  position  and  standing  second  to  none 
in  the  world.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, and  later  of  the  National  Dental  Association.  He  was  a 
constant  attendant  and  active  participator  in  all  their  proceedings, 
and  was  always  placed  on  one  or  more  important  committees,  as 
will  be  observed  by  looking  over  the  published  proceedings  of 
those  bodies  from  their  first  to  their  latest  reports.  He  was 
honored  by  them,  being  elected  to  fill  the  Presidential  chair  of 
those  societies,  the  highest  honor  they  could  confer.  Through- 
out the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi,  he  was  a  frequent  attendant 
in  the  meetings  of  their  state  associations,  and  gave  life  to  their 
proceedings  through  his  discussions  and  addresses  on  the  various 
topics  that  came  before  them. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  state  meeting,  that  of  Michigan  in  the 
winter  of  1860-61  that  I  had  the  honor  to  be  introduced  to  him, 
and  I  shall  ever  remember  and  cherish  the  kind  words  and  the 
advice  he  then  gave  me.  There  sprang  up  a  friendship  between 
us  that  was  never  broken.  I  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  man 
whose  abilities  placed  him  far  above  any  of  the  profession  I  had 
previously  met.     He  had  a  way  of  stating  whatever  he  had  to* 
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THE  PINE  AND  THE  PALM 

say,  in  such  a  concise  and  logical  manner  that  it  commanded 
attention.  His  mind  was  keen  and  analjrtical,  always  up  to  and 
generally  in  advance  of  the  profession. 

He  began  his  work  when  the  dental  profession  was  in  its 
infancy.  It  was  by  persistent  force  such  as  he  and  a  few  kindred 
spirits  brought  to  bear  that  the  profession  of  dentistry  was  built 
up  to  its  present  high  position,  surpassing  all  other  countries  in 
its  excellence. 

By  his  purity  of  character  and  strength  of  mind  and  purpose 
he  stimulated  many  a  young  man  to  a  more  studious  life,  with 
higher  ideals  and  aims. 

I  think  no  one  man  has  done  more  to  elevate  the  profession. 
Many  will  miss  his  voice,  and  his  personality.  He  was  as  a 
brother  to  many  and  a  father  to  more. 

We  can  all  say  of  him,  he  was  a  man. 


THE  PINE  AND  THE  PALM 


LAWRHNCB  C.  HUI«I«,  JR. 

In  the  north  on  a  barren  mountain, 

A  lonely  pine-tree  stands, 
He  slumbers,  'neath  his  covering 

Of  snow  and  icy  bands. 

He  dreams  of  a  distant  palm-tree, 

Which  in  an  eastern  land, 
In  silence  mourns,  so  lonely 

Upon  the  burning  sand. 

—Translated  from  the  German  o1  Heine 
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THE  BLOODSTONE 


B.  W.  WAI,DRON 

"P  OWNTREE  was  alone  in  the  library.  The  shades  of  the 
-^-^  two  high  narrow  windows  at  the  end  of  the  room  were 
drawn,  but  the  lamp  had  not  been  lit.  He  had  his  feet  on  the 
fender,  and  on  the  bookshelves  behind  him  the  flickering  grate 
fire  threw  the  shadow  of  his  head  and  shoulders,  rising  and  fall- 
ing like  a  pulse. 

Rowntree  peered  into  the  fire  abstractedly.  He  was  trying 
to  decide  how  he  would  tell  Spaford  that  he  must  go  back  on 
Saturday.  Spaford's  father  and  mother  were  in  Jamaica  for  a 
month,  and  as  usual  they  had  asked  out  Rowntree,  designing  his 
visit  to  fit  into  their  absence.  They  always  chose  Rowntree, 
whom  Spaford  had  met  at  Cornell — where  he  had  studied  architec- 
ture a  year — both  because  the  young  men  were  excellent  friends, 
and  because  Rowntree  generally  appeared  to  experience  no  di£S- 
culty  in  getting  away  from  his  uncle's  city  office.  Though 
everybody  had  long  ago  got  over  looking  at  Spaford  as  an 
invalid,  his  father  and  mother  always  planned  against  leaving 
him  by  himself  much.  There  was  a  taint  of  insanity  in  the 
family  on  the  maternal  side,  and  a  brief  mental  trouble  Spaford 
had  had  in  his  early  teens,  after  an  attack  of  typhoid,  perman- 
ently colored  their  attitude  toward  their  son.  This  hereditary 
insanity  had  invariably  manifested  itself  as  a  mania  for  suicide. 

Rowntree  thought  on,  and  all  at  once  he  heard  Spaford's 
whistle,  coming  up  through  the  house.  Then  his  step  was  on 
the  stairs;  he  ran  up  rapidly  and  flung  the  door  open. 

"Hello  there,  Phil,*'  the  newcomer  cried  out,  breathless, 
'*what  are  you  doing  in  the  dark?    Let's  have  light." 

He  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  matches,  and  then  struck  one 
on  his  heel,  carrying  it  toward  the  table,  cautiously. 
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"Don't  you  like  an  oil  lamp  better  than  gas  or  electrics?"  he 
ran  on,  when  he  got  the  globe  back  on  the  lamp.  ''I  do.  What 
makes  you  look  so  glum,  Phil?"  • 

''You  are  a  queer  fellow,  Spaford,"  said  Rowntree,  straight- 
ening in  his  chair.  *'Any  one  would  suppose  you'd  be  bewailing 
the  fact  that  you  were  too  far  from  anywhere  to  have  electrics  in, 
and  here  you  seem  glad  of  it.  Think  I  look  glum?"  he  ended 
with  a  smile. 

''Yes.    Thinking  deep?" 

"Nothing  much,"  Rowntree  answered,  inwardly  resolving 
to  put  off  the  contents  of  his  uncle's  letter  till  morning.  "I  guess 
that  ride  this  afternoon  made  me  sleepy."' 

There  was  a  deck  of  cards  strewn  on  the  table,  and  Spaford 
began  gathering  them  up. 

"See,  you  banished  euchre  for  good,  last  night,  didn't  you," 
he  said,  looking  at  Rowntree.  "Well,  we'll  read  tonight.  Where's 
your  book?    Finished  'Ballentrae'  yet?" 

"Here  it  is— under  the  table." 

Spaford  moved  across  the  room,  took  down  a  large  volume 
from  the  shelves,  brought  it  back  and  spread  it  open  under  the 
lamp.  Then  he  drew  up  a  chair,  his  fingers  rustling  in  the 
immense  pages  of  the  book. 

"Say,  Phil,"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  lifting  his  head, 
'  'there's  something  I  had  on  my  mind  at  dinner  to  talk  to  you  about 
that  I  forgot.  It's  this.  Haven't  you  often  had  the  sensation  of  a 
repetition  of  events,  a  consciousness  that  this  or  that  thing  has 
happened  before?  It  may  be  a  circumstance,  or  a  relation  of 
events  that  you  are  unable  to  place  anywhere  before  in  your  life, 
and  yet  you  know  it,  you  remember  it. ' ' 

Rowntree  waited  a  moment  before  speaking. 

"Yes,  I  have.  Not  more  than  once  or  twice,  though.  I've 
heard  people  speak  of  it.  I  think  you  can  trace  it  to  immature, 
maybe  unhealthy  imagination.  You'll  rarely  hear  any  one  speak 
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of  such  an  experience  much  after  twenty,  and  the  mind  before 
then  isn't  healthy,  anyway.*' 

'  'There  must  be  more  to  it  than  that,  Phil.  I  never  had  such 
a  feeling,  though,  till  today.  You  know  when  we  got  off  of  our 
horses  there  at  the  gravel  pit,  and  I  ran  down  to  the  bottom  and 
tripi>ed  on  that  stone,  it  flashed  on  me  that  that  had  happened 
before.  Somewhere  there  was  a  gully  and  a  red  stone  like  that, 
sharp  and  narrow,  like  a  dagger.  I  ought  to  have  kept  it.  I 
threw  it  away." 

Rowntree  was  smiling  at  him.  Then  he  looked  into  the  fire, 
sliding  down  in  his  chair.  ''Well,  it  may  be — there  may  be 
more  in  it. ' '  He  looked  at  Spaford  again.  "What  are  you  read- 
ing there?  I  fail  to  see  what  pleasure  you  get  out  of  a  book  such 
as  that.  I  don't  imagine  the  man  that  wrote  that  cultivated 
accuracy  as  a  virtue,  and  probably  he  couldn't  spell.  It's  not  a 
good  way  to  get  hold  of  history." 

"Oh,  you  miss  the  whole  point,  you  miss  the  heart  of  it. 
It's  the  atmosphere,  the  men  themselves,  that  carries  me  away. 
And  then  the  figures  and  colors  in  it,  and  the  very  mold  of  the 
type  and  spelling  of  the  words  make  a  book  like  this  infinitely 
more  valuable  to  me  than  one  of  your  new  novels,  that  you  can 
buy  like  you  buy  shoes." 

*'If  you're  after  a  story,  why  don't  you  take  one  that's  read- 
able, or  get  good  history  in  a  good  story?  When  I  was  a  kid  I 
got  all  my  history  from  Henty,  and  I  haven't  changed  much. 
I've  gone  on  to  Doyle  and  Stevenson." 

Spaford  laughed  impatiently. 

"You're  hopelessly  modern.  Just  listen  to  a  little  of  this, 
though ;  you  can't  fail  to  feel  it.  This  fellow  lived  under  Henry 
VIII.  He's  describing  a  visit  to  one  of  the  German  principali- 
ties, and  he's  got  the  narrative  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the 
place  and  his  own  philosophy.  I  don't  know  the  context  here, 
but  listen  to  the  sentences: — *And  as  the  Duke  rode  by  the 
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river  he  saw  a  place  near  the  hig^hwaie  wher  the  continuall  wash 
of  the  raines  had  torn  a  rent  in  the  earthe,  that  was  bare  likke  an 
unbound  wounde.  Thereuponne  leaped  from  his  horse  and  ran 
down  the  slope  of  earthe,  and  at  the  bottom  he  struck  his  fotte 
upon  somethynge  and  stumbled.  The  Duke  drew  this  thynge 
out  from  the  earthe,  and  lo  it  was  a  blood  reddstone  sharp 
likke  a—'" 

Suddenly  Spaford's  eyes  leaped  from  the  words  to  the  thing 
the  words  were  saying.  His  fingers  lay  limp  on  the  immense 
yellow  pages.  He  stared  at  Rowntree,  and  his  eyes  were 
strangely  bright. 

''What  does  it  mean,  Phil?  There  was  a  red  stone.  It  was 
sharp  like — " 

For  an  instant  the  blood  rushed  into  Rowntree's  face,  burn- 
ing and  stinging  like  cold. 

••No!"  he  exclaimed.  ''Stop!  Spaford,  sit  down!  Sit 
down,  Ben.    This  is  nonsense — you  know  it  is." 

Spaford  shoved  back  his  chair  and  moved  away  from  the 
table.    His  hands  shook. 

••Tell  me,  Phil,  what  you  think  it  means.  I  must  have 
lived  somewhere, — before.  I  know  there  was  a  rent,  a  tear  of 
earth,  a— Hark!  what's  that?" 

Instantly  the  room  was  still,  tense,  breathless  stillness. 

Downstairs  somewhere  there  was  a  knocking,  steady  and 
monotonous. 

•'Some  one  is  knocking.  King  ought  to  answer  that.  He 
must  be  asleep.    141  have  to  go  and  see  who  it  is." 

Rowntree  tried  to  get  hold  of  his  arm  and  stop  him.  But  he 
shook  loose,  he  was  at  the  door, — ^he  opened  it  and  went  out, 
and  his  footfalls  were  on  the  stairs.  The  door  stood  open,  a 
draught  of  air  from  outside  stirring  it  to  and  fro.  Then  it  swung 
shut  and  the  latch  clicked. 

Rowntree  turned  about,  staring  irresolutely  at  the  fire. 
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Spaford's  book  lay  open  under  the  lamp.  He  moved  to  the 
table  and  rested  his  palms  on  its  edge,  staring  down  at  the 
immense  saffron  leaves.  At  the  top  of  one  of  them  were  the 
sentences  Spaford  had  read ;  his  eyes  traveled  through  them  and 
beyond — line  after  line  of  black  ■  letter.  On  and  on  he  read,  dully 
comprehending,  experiencing  the  words,  the  lines,  with  no  sense 
of  surprise :  'A  great  knockinge  ran  through  the  house,and  when 
the  feasterers  ran  down  they  found  their  host  the  Lord  Duke 
upon  his  face  at  the  door,  a  dagger  fashioned  cunnyngely  of 

a  That  *a*  was  the  last  word  on  the  page,  and  Rowntree 

straightened  suddenly,  his  eyes  traveling  down  the  room  to  the 
door.  Some  one  was  coming  up  the  stairs.  It  was  a  heavy 
step,  too  heavy  for  Spaford's.  Rowntree  felt  the  blood  sting  in 
his  cheeks. 

There  was  a  scuffle  outside;  then  a  knock.  Crushing  his 
nails  into  his  palms,  Rowntree  strode  down  the  carpet  and 
wrenched  the  door  open.    King,  the  butler,  stood  there. 

* 'Didn't  I  hear  some  one  knock?  Didn't  some  one  knock?" 
the  man  burst  out.  Then  he  went  on  hoarsely,  ''There's  some- 
thing down  here  in  the  passage,  Mr.  Rowntree." 

Rowntree  saw  that  he  was  very  white,  and  that  his  hands 
were  unsteady. 

"You  lie,  you  coward!"  he  shouted.  "Damn  you,  you're 
afraid ! ' '  He  forced  the  man  backward  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
Then  he  started  down,  pushing  him  ahead  of  him.  He  found 
himself  clinging  to  the  man's  arm  and  to  his  hand,  which  was 
limp  and  damp. 

At  the  bottom  they  halted,  and  the  butler  peered  up  at  Rown- 
tree, his  eyes  aghast. 

"We  must  have  a  light,"  he  gasped. 
"Yes,"  said  Rowntree,  "get  a  light." 
The  man  groped  down  the  wall  in  the  dark  till  his  hand 
rattled  a  side  lamp,  and  he  lifted  it  from  its  bracket.  He  took  off 
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the  chimney,  and  Rowntree  struck  matches, — one,  two,  three, 
till  he  got  the  wick  alight,  and  the  glass  was  clipped  on  again. 

Down  they  started  through  the  house.  Off  the  lower  hall 
ran  a  narrow  passage  at  right  anglesi  leading  to  a  door  in  the 
garden,  and  broken  in  the  middle  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  tWD 
men  came  to  this  passage,  and  the  butler,  with  raised  finger, 
tiptoed  around  the  comer  of  the  wall,  halting  on  the  brink  of  the 
steps.    Over  his  shoulder  peered  Rowntree. 

The  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage  stood  open.  There  was 
something  lying  on  the  steps  at  the  bottom. 

Rowntree  ran  down  and  bent  over  it. 

**Spaford,"  he  whispered,  '*Spaford."  The  wrists  were 
warm,  but  he  could  feel  no  pulse.  Evidently  Spaford  had  started 
back  from  the  door,  and  had  tripped  on  the  bottom  step.  Rown- 
tree put  his  arms  under  him  and  lifted  him,  moving  up  the  steps. 
He  loosened  one  hand,  feeling  on  the  face  for  a  wound,  but  there 
was  none.  But  at  that  instant  Spaford's  coat  fell  open,  and  some- 
thing fell,  struck  on  the  steps,  rolling  from  step  to  step  to  the 
bottom.  Rowntree  clapped  his  hand  back,  and  its  palm  was 
damp  and  sticky. 

*'Go  down,  King,"  he  gulped  out,  "see  what  that  is."  He 
paused  at  the  top,  breathing  hard.    Then  he  turned  his  head. 

The  butler  stopped  with  his  lamp  at  the  bottom,  and  lifted 
the  thing  up  in  his  fingers. 

**It's  a  red  stone,"  he  said  hoarsely. 
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JAMBS  J.  KROUSBR 


^  I  ^HE  word  journalism,  etymologically  and  historically,  refers 
^  to  that  branch  of  industry  which  concerns  itself  with  giv- 
ing an  account  of  passing:  events.  But  modem  usage  has 
freighted  it  with  so  many  extraneous  meanings  that  the  original 
is  sometimes  lost  sight  of.  There  is,  besides  the  daily  and  weekly 
paper,  the  periodical  press,  devoted  to  some  one  or  more  depart- 
ments of  activity  or  thought.  Such  is  the  trades  paper,  the 
religious,  and  the  scientific  journal,  and  the  story  paper.  In  these, 
not  only  does  the  exchange  of  views  pertaining  to  the  respective 
interests  take  place,  but  opinions  and  the  relative  value  of  ten- 
dencies are  discussed,  and  their  meanings  pointed  out.  Judging 
by  these  periodicals,  and  particularly  by  the  Sunday  paper,  one 
may  well  conclude  that  "journalism''  pretty  nearly  includes  the 
whole  realm  of  what  is,  what  was,  and  what  may  be  new  and 
interesting. 

In  other  words,  journalism  aims  to  extend  man's  five  sen- 
ses— to  make  him,  indeed,  ubiquitous.  Before  the  advent  of 
modern  journalism,  one  of  necessity  must  have  been  more  in  the 
dark  in  regard  to  his  own  community,  than  today  he  is  to  all 
the  world.  News  of  his  own  neighborhood  often  would  not  reach 
him  for  days,  and  even  weeks.  Now  he  has  them  every 
morning  and  evening;  and  the  same  paper  which  chronicles  the 
events  of  his  neighborhood,  informs  him  also  of  the  happenings 
throughout  the  whole  world,  presented  just  as  vividly  the  one  as 
the  other,  because  both  are  reported  by  writers  on  the  spot.  The 
events  of  the  remotest  corner  of  the  world  are  almost  equally 
accessible  to  the  newspaper  reader. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  achievement,  modem  joumalism  aims 
at  still  more.     Besides  extending  man's  vision  and  hearing  so 
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that  at  a  glance  he  can  really  survey  the  world,  or  hear  the  secret 
talk  of  king  or  pontiff,  or  of  any  one  else  worth  the  hearing,  the 
press  attempts  to  transform,  if  not  to  supersede  his  judgment  and 
understanding.  Just  as  the  reporter  is  detective  and  sleuth  in 
the  interest  of  the  reader,  discovering  and  running  down  all 
news,  so  the  editorial  writer  is  teacher  and  adviser,  a  father  con- 
fessor, directing  and  moulding  the  public  thought,  by  interpret- 
ing the  news  and  rendering  clearer  the  more  significant  events 
and  tendencies. 

In  this  editorial  function  it  is, — the  function  of  interpreting, 
of  seeing  the  universal  in  the  particular — that  journalism  seem- 
ingly begins  to  tread  on  the  heels  of  literature,  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation.  Shall  we  call 
a  story  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  or  an  article  in  North  Ameri- 
can Review y  or  a  strong  editorial  in  the  London  Times y  concern- 
ing the  significance  of  a  certain  world-wide  policy,  journalism, 
meaning  thereby  non -literature,  while  we  apply  the  term  to  such 
crude  and  abominable  matter  as  is  dispensed  on  the  five,  ten,  and 
twenty -five  cent  counters?  Clearly,  if  we  allow  the  use  of  the 
term  in  the  latter  case,  we  must  allow  it  in  the  former.  In  so 
much,  then,  they  are  right  who  contend  that,  judged  by  its  bet- 
ter examples  there  can  belittle  or  no  difference  between  journal- 
ism and  literature.  It  is  perfectly  proper  on  this  ground  to 
regard  them,  as  one  of  the  popular  novelists  of  the  day  does, 
as  **the  big  boy  and  his  little  brother." 

But,  as  in  all  things  else,  so  here,  just  as  soon  as  an  idea 
gets  to  be  so  broad  as  to  become  all-inclusive,  it  loses  its  sig- 
nificance. Thus  the  term  literature  has  many  and  varied  usages, 
and  commonly  is  applied  to  any  writing,  no  matter  of  what  con- 
tent, and  even  when  devoid  of  content.  The  dictionary  defines 
literature  as  '  'the  use  of  letters  for  the  promulgation  of  thought  or 
knowledge;  the  communication  of  thoughts,  ideas,  or  emotions, 
by  means  of  books,  or  other  modes  of  publication."    Of  course, 
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in  this  sense,  journalism  is  certainly  a  branch  of  literature;  about 
that  there  can  be  no  dispute.  The  question,  if  any,  might  be  raised, 
whether  journalism  gains  anything  by  its  affiliation  with  such  a 
miscellaneous  family. 

Then  there  is  the  narrower  use  of  the  term,  that  which 
restricts  literature  to  the  class  of  writings  distinguished  for 
beauty  of  style  or  expression.  This  definition,  no  doubt,  is  what 
we  usually  have  in  mind  when  speaking  of  literature.  But  here, 
too,  unless  we  make  the  word  distinguished'*  the  sole  arbiter 
between  two  pieces  of  writing,  both  otherwise  equally  merito- 
rious from  the  point  of  view  of  external  perfection,  we  shall  have 
no  safe  line  of  demarcation.  A  news  article  may  have  a  style  or 
beauty  in  its  own  way,  quite  as  excellent  as  that  of  some  recog- 
nized piece  of  literature ;  particularly  is  this  true  of  many  edi- 
torial utterances,  which  would  by  that  criterion  be  admitted  into 
the  ranks  of  literature. 

In  spite  of  this  inability  to  fix  upon  a  point  of  distinction, 
we  feel,  however,  that  there  is  a  difference,  and  a  large  difference. 
But  while  this  difference  is  large,  it  nevertheless  seems  very 
elusive,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  based  not  so  much  on  the 
external  side  of  writing,  that  is  the  form,  as  on  the  spirit,  or  the 
content.  It  is  with  literature  as  a  fine  art  that  we  must  now 
deal,  and  to  say  just  what  is  and  what  is  not  art,  is  always  diffi- 
cult, because  of  the  variety  of  individual  preferences.  On  this, 
however,  we  can  agree,  that  true  art  must  be  more  than  imitation. 
Says  Green :  **Mere  copying  is  not  art.  The  artist  must  repre- 
sent scenes  Which  come  to  us  or  him  in  his  most  exalted  or 
spiritual  moments.    He  reproduces  these  for  us.*** 

*  "Early  thought  places  life  not  in  harmony  with  the  law,  which  is  the 
highest  form  of  itself,  but  in  happiness,  i,  e. ,  in  the  extraction  of  enjoy- 
ment from  a  world  to  which  it  seems  accidently  related.  The  higher  view 
involves  the  fusion  of  thought  and  things.  This  act  aims  to  do  on  a  lower 
plane  as  philosophy  and  religion  on  a  higher  plane. "—Green:  Value  of 
Fiction. 
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On  the  basis  of  this  definition,  the  class  literature  narrows 
down  very  perceptibly.  Judged  by  this  standard.mostof  the  new 
books  published  fall  short;  they  dwindle  down  to  books  of  infor- 
mation, or  colorless  transcripts  of  life,  or  sentimentalism.  Of 
any  sort  of  message  of  spiritual  significance,  they  are  quite  guilt- 
less. Likewise  we  shall  have  to  rule  out  most  of  the  books  on 
medicine,  mathematical  treatises,  and  even  philosophical  disser- 
tations, as  well  as  historical  books.  Literature  in  this  sense 
must  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  information  or  a  passive  por- 
trayal of  life.  Mechanically  perfect  writing  does  not  make 
literature,  according  to  this  test,  any  more  than  photographs  of 
nature  make  art,  in  the  opinion  of  great  painters.  A  fine  piece  of 
literature,  like  a  great  painting,  will  appeal  to  the  emotions,  that 
is,  to  the  aesthetic  consciousness;  but  this  it  can  do  only  by  virtue 
of  the  meaning  breathed  into  it  by  the  artist,  which  we  call  con- 
tent, spirit,  etc.  It  is  precisely  in  this  respect  that  the  camera 
falls  short,  and  it  is  here  that  mechanical  excellence  always  proves 
insufficient. 

In  this  test  we  have  nothing  very  tangible,  to  be  sure,  yet  it 
is  of  such  stuff  that  literature  is  made,  even  as  dreams,  according 
to  Shakespeare,  are  the  essence  of  life.  It  is  a  criterion  no  more 
definite  than  this  that  makes  one  violin  worth  ten  dollars,  and 
another,  like  it  in  all  outward  respects,  worth  ten  thousand. 

In  this  category,  we  see  at  once,  journalism  as  journalism 
can  never  belong.  Through  all  its  mazes,  journalism  must  con- 
cern itself  with  information,  and  for  the  most  part  with  the 
peculiar  kind  of  information  called  news.  Journalism  knows  only 
the  present  tense.  The  past  is  important  in  its  view,  only  as  it 
is  part  of  the  activity  of  the  day.  To  give  snap-shot  pictures  of 
life  and  the  world,  is  the  business  of  the  daily  press,  seemingly 
without  regard  to  whether  the  scenes  are  good  or  bad.  The 
kodaker  and  painter  have  both  the  same  world  to  paint,  yet  they 
produce  totally  different  effects,  because  the  one  idealizes  and  the 
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Other  does  not,  Journalism  and  literature  draw  likewise  from 
the  same  sources,  but  with  different  perspective,  and  with  differ- 
ent objects  in  view.  They  overlap  to 'be  sure,  because  literature 
finds  a  good  outlet  through  the  press;  but  literature,  neverthe- 
less, must  always  be  more  than  good  journalism. 

Some  reporters  may  be  able,  like  Richard  Harding  Davis,  or 
Bret  Harte,  to  make  literature  out  of  news  reporting,  but  such 
cannot  long  remain  successful  journalists,  not  at  least  by  virtue 
of  their  literary  ability.  They  could  never  make  a  Horace 
Greeley,  nor  a  Dana,  because  they  look  at  the  world  not  through 
the  journalist's,  but  through  the  artist's  spectacles.  The  news- 
paper reader  does  not  want  literature  when  he  takes  up  his  paper. 
He  wants  the  news.  The  journalist  cannot  pause  to  treat  his 
matter  with  deep  seriousness,  any  more  than  we  can  pause  to 
philosophize  about  every  little  event  in  our  lives.  *  *  We  have  no 
time  to  go  below  surfaces,**  says  W.  J.  Stillman,  **and  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  no  disposition,**  In  the  words  of  another  writer,  the 
business  of  the  average  reporter  is  **to  put  a  day  down,  to  make 
it  last  until  the  night.  It  is  the  business  ot  the  poet  reporter  to 
report  a  day  forever.** 

To  put  a  day  down,  to  make  it  last  until  the  night!  But 
does  journalism  really  do  this,  or  does  it  rather  put  down  only  a 
small  part,  and  that  of  comparatively  little  value?  We  may  well 
ask  the  question,  and  seek  its  answer  in  what  journalism  actually 
does  put  down.  Prom  this  point  of  view  we  shall  find  that  jour- 
nalism further,  and  very  radically,  differs  from  literature.  Lit- 
erature, it  has  been  said,  idealizes  life,  journalism,  and  espe- 
cially applied  journalism,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  life  in  a  phase 
altogether  peculiar  to  itself,  a  phase  which  is  more  of  a  carica- 
ture of  life  than  a  real  representation. 

The  world  that  the  daily  presents  to  our  view,  what  sort  of  a 
world  is  it?  Suppose  yourself  an  inhabitant  of  another 
planet,  sent  here  to  America  to  study  the  problem  of  life,  and 
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make  a  report  for  the  benefit  of  your  fellow -planetarians.  Sup- 
pose, also,  that  you  were  limited  in  the  choice  of  your  sources  of 
information  to  journalism ;  and  further,  to  that  particular  branch 
of  journalism  which  surpasses  in  influence  all  the  combined 
periodicals, — the  daily  press.  What  kind  of  report  would  you 
make?   What  sort  of  picture  would  you  paint? 

Would  your  picture  show  a  world  in  which  most  of  the  peo- 
ple are  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits,  aiding  one  another  with  a 
thousand  and  one  little  acts,  cherishing  kindly  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings toward  one  another,  alleviating  the  sick,  caring  in  the  main 
for  the  poor  and  helpless?  Would  you  see  a  world  in  which  the 
nations  are  working,  more  or  less  harmoniously  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind;  the  very  rich,  on  the  whole,  comparatively 
insignificant  in  numbers  and  influence,  and  the  very  poor  form- 
ing but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  population,  and  not 
downtrodden  as  a  rule? 

No,  in  all  probability  your  picture  would  not  show  these. 
If  shown  at  all,  they  would  be  dim,  indistinct,  far  away  in  the- 
background,  from  which  portrayal  their  existence  could  scarcely 
be  suspected.  You  would  see  instead,  a  world  constantly  on  the 
verge  of  war;  lawlessness,  disorder,  crime,  its  most  represen- 
tative activities ;  a  world  of  murders,  lynchings,  and  outrages, 
public  and  private ;  you  would  see  pictured  a  world  of  accidents 
and  misfortunes,  of  fierce  competition  and  struggles  to  live.  Here 
on  one  side  in  your  portrayal  would  be  a  corporation  squeezing 
the  life  out  of  a  small  competitor,  and  on  the  other  itself  engaged 
in  mortal  combat.  Society  would  be  divided  into  two  principal 
classes,  the  * 'four  hundred*'  and  the  **  submerged  tenth,"  or  the 
millionaire  and  the  pauper.  On  one  side  would  be  **capital," 
represented  by  the  Rockefellers  and  the  Morgans,  and  on  the 
other  the  working  classes,  bearing  up  under  the  most  excessive 
oppression.  The  rest  of  the  picture  one  can  readily  fill  in  for* 
himself,  with  similar  views  by  a  closer  study  of  the  daily. 
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Now»  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  is  not  a  true  picture  of 
the  world  as  it  is.  The  press,  in  this  respect  is  like  the  older 
class  of  clergymen,  who  saw  nothing  but  sin,  misery,  and  con> 
sequent  damnation ;  who  tried  to  make  the  world  better,  not  by 
uplifting  men  and  showing  them  the  true  life,  but  by  flaunting 
before  their  eyes  their  inherent  weaknesses  and  corrupt  natures. 
Some  of  the  churches  have  abandoned  this  method  of  regenerat- 
ing mankind,  because  perhaps,  this  work  is  done  so  nobly  by 
the  press  of  the  day ! 

Here  journalism  differs  from  literature  both  in  aim  and 
practice,  and  the  difference  is  as  wide  as  it  can  be.  While  litera- 
ture aims  to  present  the  ideal  in  the  sense  that  it  utilizes  the  best 
and  loftiest  instincts,  ideas  and  tendencies,  journalism  aims  at 
the  unusual  and  the  unnatural  instead  of  the  important,  the 
accidental  instead  of  the  orderly,  and  the  unreal  instead  of  the 
world  as  it  is.  And  as  the  baser  qualities  of  man  fulfill  these 
conditions,  journalism  appropriates  these,  confident  that  it  is 
giving  us  a  full  view  of  life. 
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MABn  HOLMBS  PARSONS 

T  ATE  one  winter's  afternoon,  I  am  rummaging  in  my  desk, 
sorting  out  the  useless  from  the  to-be-kept.  Suddenly 
my  hand  encounters  a  little  white  satin  slipper,  stu£fed  with  its 
gauzy  silk  stocking. 

I  had  begged  it  of  her  for  a  keepsake,  soon  after  our  mar- 
riage— she  kept  the  other — and  here  it  is,  a  little  dusty,  perhaps, 
but  still  dainty,  and — 

A  sudden  gust  of  tender  emotion  prompts  me  to  press  the  soft 
stocking  to  my  lips. 

A  whole  troop  of  fancies  and  pictures  comes  back  to  me. 

Well  I  remember  the  night  she  wore  those  pretty  things ! 
Fascinated  and  oblivious  to  duties,  the  old  dreams  hold  me  to  my 
chair. 

I  bow  my  head  upon  my  arms  and  surrender  to  the  spell. 
How  beautiful,  and  innocent,  and  hopeful,  she  came  to  me 
that  night ! 

She  was  the  very  embodiment  of  her  own  purest  ideals. 
I  can  see  now  the  precious  trust  in  her  dear  eyes,  and  thrill 
again  to  her  sweet  reliance  upon  myself. 
How  happy  we  are ! 

She  calls  me  her  king,  and  I  inwardly  bow  my  head  in  rev- 
erence each  time  she  nears  me.  How  unworthy  I  feel  as  her 
soft  arms  creep  round  my  neck,  and  her  cool,  sweet  lips  are  laid 
against  my  cheek ! 

April  days,  when  even  tears  mean  only  fuller  promise!  Some 
of  the  ''loose  beads"  of  happiness. 

Clear-eyed  and  joyous,  she  transforms  the  garden  of  my  life 
into  a  veritable  paradise. 

The  vision  hovers  so  close,  it  seems  if  I  lift  my  head  I  must 
behold  it,    I  stretch  out  my  arms. 
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Alas!  I  almost  weep  at  a  quick  return  of  my  old  lone- 
someness. 

Ah,  Bdythe,  all  too  soon  it  passed  into  dream,  all  too  soon 
I  

#  sfc  9)e  sfc  :)e 

'*John!  John!" 
"Yes,  my  dear/' 

**You  know  I  have  told  you  three  times  today  that  order 
must  go  in  before  six  o'clock.    Why  are  you  mooning  in  there?" 
**One  moment,  Edythe." 


THE  MAIN  POINT 
OUTI^ANDKR 

He  praised  her  eyes  of  kindly  gray, 

He  praised  her  dimpled  hand ; 
He  swore  that  in  the  rose's  way 

Her  lips  were  fashioned,  and 
Her  hair  like  carven  waves  of  jet. 

Or  like  the  raven's  down — and  yet 
The  little  maid  ne'er  spoke  nor  stirred. 

He  praised  her  mind  (grave  Wisdom's  haunt  I) 

He  praised  her  nimble  wit, — 
He  would  to  heaven  he  could  vaunt 

A  simple  tithe  of  it; 
In  order  all  her  charms  he  set 

Of  heart  or  intellect^  and  yet 
It  was  as  if  she  had  not  heard. 

At  last,  in  blank  despair,  he  cried, 
**How  cruel  when  I  love  you  so." 

And  then  (though  why  I  do  not  know) 
The  little  maid  was  satisfied. 
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RUTH  DUTCHBR 

There  before  us  was  the  canvas,  broad,  flat,  white,  suggest- 
ing possibilities  innumerable.  And  as  we  stood  wondering  what 
marvel  the  untouched  surface  would  produce,  the  artist  picked 
up  his  palette  and  began  to  mix  his  colors. 

First,  on  the  upper  part,  he  painted  a  sky  of  radiant  blue, 
the  color  of  a  warm  and  living  turquoise*  Then  dipping  his 
brush  in  vivid  green,  he  swept  it  across  the  lower  half  of  the  can- 
vas. A  few  masterly  strokes  revealed  to  us  the  outlines  of  a 
large  and  level  field.  The  line  which  marked  the  horizon  was 
carefully  darkened,  and  the  background  was  complete. 

Then  he  veiled  the  clear  color  of  t^e  sky  here  and  there  with 
fleecy  white  clouds,  which  seemed  to  be  floating  gently  towards 
the  horizon  and  hanging  above  it  as  lightly  as  a  rising  mist. 
Around  the  field,  he  softened  the  bare  outlines  with  a  suggestion 
of  foliage,  contrasting  sober  pines  with  golden-leaved  maples 
and  russet  oaks.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  he  blotted  out  by  a 
high  board  fence,  which  he  drew  to  bound  the  field  on  the  right 
and  left. 

Now  the  picture  began  to  have  a  more  definite  fom|. 
Towards  the  back  of  the  field,  the  painter  made  huge  bleachers 
to  rise,  painting  tier  after  tier  of  dingy  weather-beaten  woo(|, 
until  they  towered  high  against  the  sky.  On  the  left,  he  made 
the  entrance  gate,  far  to  the  foreground,  and  further  in,  the  score- 
board, in  decided  black  and  white.  The  right,  he  left  untouched, 
and  one  could  look  out  over  the  high  fence  across  the  foliage  to 
the  clouds  and  sky  beyond. 

He  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  inner  space  of  the  field, 
and  drew  across  it  rough  faint  lines  of  white,  marking  it  off  in 
hugh  squares  like  a  chess-board.    At  each  end  he  stationed  a 
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goal -post;  and  drew  around  the  whole  the  wire  fence  that  pre- 
sents the  encroachments  of  the  multitude  upon  the  football 
field. 

Up  to  this  time  the  picture  had  been  one  of  still  life ;  no 
sitigle  living  thing  was  visible.  Now,  under  his  magic  brush,  the 
space  began  to  blossom  with  humanity.  A  mass  of  men  and  women 
were  streaming  in  at  the  entrance  gate.  He  filled  the  bleachers 
with  higher  and  higher  rows  of  people,  making  the  eager  faces 
stand  out  clearly  in  the  dark  and  indiscriminate  mass.  At  inter- 
vals he  flecked  the  crowd  with  dots  of  bright  blue  or  yellow, 
which  might  have  been  banners,  badges,  or  huge  chrysanthe- 
mums. At  the  very  top  of  the  bleachers  he  flung  out  a  silken 
banner,  whose  blue  and  yellow  floated  bravely  over  all. 

Now  upon  the  field  he  drew  with  care  the  players,  one  by 
one,  scattering  them  over  it  like  men  upon  a  chess-board.  To 
those  on  one  side  he  gave  sweaters  of  gray,  and  crimson  stock- 
ings, and  in  the  others,  relieved  the  familiar  buff  of  the  heavily 
padded  suits  with  dashes  of  the  beloved  blue*  He  made  some 
carouching,  others  standing;  all  eager,  tense,  ready  to  '*do  or 
die." 

And  in  the  very  center  of  the  field  he  painted  the  ball,  small 
and  bright  and  brown ;  and  standing  near  it,  the  umpire,  with 
hand  uplifted  ready  to  give  the  signal  that  should  break  the  spell 
which  seemed  to  hold  all  motionless,  and  set  in  action  the  wait- 
ing, willing  men. 

Last  of  all,  with  cunning,  skillful  touches,  he  made  the 
shadows  of  the  players,  elongated  and  narrow,  stand  out  like 
dark  splashes  on  the  vivid  green,  while  the*  brown  pigskin  ball 
seemed  to  catch  every  ray  of  the  departing  sun,  and  glistened 
bright  against  the  shining  field. 
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{Apologies  to  R.  Kipling) 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  WAY  OP  THB  BEAR 
BDMUMD  SAWTELU 

The  men  who  hunt  in  the  Andes,  where  the  King  of  Streams  is 
bom, 

Oft  meet  a  gray  mestizo,  and  listen  oft  to  his  yarn, 
Doled  out  in  a  bastard  Spanish,  of  the  Puma  and  the  Deer, 
Of  the  feats  of  the  giant  Condor,  in  the  depths  of  the  azure 
clear. 

Wanting  an  arm, — the  right  one, — stiff  in  a  useless  knee. 
Lame  and  halting  and  broken,  a  wreck  of  a  man  is  he; 
Muttering  over  his  warning  to  each  that  inspects  his  ware, 
**Let  your  higgling  be  brief  with  the  Gringo,  the  man  with  the 
way  of  the  Bear." 

Once  I  was  hale  and  supple,  and  went  where  the  Llama  goes; 
I  carried  my  pack  and  my  rifle  from  Colon  up  to  the  Snows ; 
I  hunted  and  packed  and  traded,  as  wily  as  sure  of  foot, 
For  I  knew  the  French  and  the  German,  and  the  Englishman's 
love  of  loot. 

But  the  Gringo  came  like  a  brother,  with  his  talk  of  destiny. 
He  let  me  drink  of  his  whisky,  he  asked  me  in  to  his  '*tea," 
He  talked  of  Old -World  aggression,  and  made  me  feel  of  his 
arm. 

He  said  he  had  strengthened  his  muscle  on  purpose  to  keep  me 
from  harm. 

He  took  a  hand  with  my  children  whenever  they  tried  me  sore ; 
He  said  he  objected  to  brawling  before  his  very  door : 
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So  he  frightened  then  into  submission,  because  they  disturbed  his 
peace : 

When  I  thanked  him  for  saving  me  trouble,  he  smiled,  "Don't 
mention  it,  please." 

I*G  a  patch  of  cane  near  Colon,  it  lay  in  the  Gringo's  way; 
He  had  a  footpath  through  it,  where  he  crossed  it  day  by  day; 
But  later  he  wanted  a  roadway,  where  the  Frenchman  had  staked 
aline; 

He  offered  to  pay  for  his  roadway,  but  the  price  he  named  wasn't 
mine. 

He  talked  of  faith  and  honor,  he  spoke  of  take  and  give; 
He  posed  as  the  Prophet  of  nations,  he  preached  of  live-and-let- 
live: 

I  took  his  professions  in  earnest,  I  thought  that  my  choice  was 
free: 

I  chose  to  reject  his  proposal,  and  that  was  the  finish  of  me. 

For  quietly  he  drew  near  me,  with  broad  and  toothly  grin, 
And  he  threw  his  arms  about  me,  and  drew  me  gently  in; 
Then  he  gave  me  a  hug  that  crushed  me,  and  tore  my  arm  away  ^ 
And  said  "Now  brother,  be  at  peace;  the  patch  is  mine,  good- 
day." 

Thus  the  gray  Mestizo  sells  his  wares,  trinkets  and  beads  of 
shell; 

Muttering  ever,  "Haste  ye,  haste  ye,  masters,  to  sell. 
If  ever  ye  meet  with  the  Gringo ;  he  takes  what  ye  will  not 
share ; 

Make  your  bargaining  short  with  the  Gringo,  the  man  that  deals 
like  a  bear." 
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R.  B. 

A SLEEPY  class,  a  sleepier  student,  a  seat  near  the  window, 
— small  wonder  that  a  certain  Mr.  Elliott  fell  to  observing 
the  sights  and  sounds  as  he  perceived  them  through  the  open 
window  at  his  side,  As  he  looked  out  upon  the  gray  driveway, 
and  along  the  cement  walk  brilliant  in  the  sunshine,  he  saw  a 
dozen  or  more  fellow  students  hurrying  this  way  and  that,  toward 
the  library  and  to  their  classes.  The  air  was  filled  with  the 
sound  of  a  determined  tread,  quick  and  regular,  mingled  with  a 
scuffling  over  the  gravel  and  the  occasional  rustling  of  a  bicycle 
brushing  quickly  by. 

But  as  the  clock  in  the  library  tower  moved  its  black  hands 
slowly  over  the  brilliantly  lighted  face  the  scene  became  quieter. 
Perhaps  two  or  three  students  walked  slowly  along  and  seated 
themselves  on  the  bench  under  the  bare  trees.  In  the  growing 
stillness  the  voice  of  the  instructor  in  the  neighboring  room 
reached  Elliott  with  its  niuffled  sound.  The  call  of  a  bird,  the 
whistle  of  a  boy  in  the  distance,  and  the  conversation  of  the 
students  on  the  bench  seemed  loud  indeed.  Then  the  crash  of 
glass  in  the  paint  shop  drew  his  gaze  in  that  direction.  But 
from  another  quarter  something  was  coming.  It  was  not  the 
rumble  of  the  coal  wagons  as  they  passed  down  the  street,  nor 
was  it  the  hum  of  the  car.  Rattling  it  grew  nearer  and  nearer 
and  there  drew  up  an  express  wagon  and  stopped  at  the  entrance 
to  the  hall.  In  a  few  moments  a  chirp  to  the  horse,  and  wagon 
and  driver  were  out  of  sight  and  the  rattle  had  died  away. 

But  a  louder,  nearer  and  more  threatening  sound  thundered 
in  Elliott's  ears.    It  was  the  voice  of  his  own  instructor.  **Go 
on  from  there,  please,  Mr.  Elliott." 
**From  where?"  thought  he. 
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'but,  ICASTBRS,  RBMKMBBR  THAT  I 
AM  AN  ASS." 


The  first  two 
dramatic  per- 
formances   b  y 
professional  ac- 
tors ever  givenin 
University  Hall 
were  as  digni- 
fied  and  suc- 
cessful as  any 
more  conven- 
tional entertain- 
ment has  ever 
been.   On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
7th  November,  a  goodly  number  of 
people  saw  the  morality 
Cverynuui     "Bveryman,"  and  in  the 
evening  nearly  every  seat 
was  occupied  from  which  anything 
could  be  seen.   It  is  only  to  t>e  re- 
gretted that  the  local  arrangements 
were  not  more  efficient. 

•  •  • 

The  company  is  identical  with  that 
which  has  been  giving  the  play  this 

fall  in  Detroit  and  other 
TbcCompaay  places,  and    in  large 

measure  with  that  which 
gave  it  last  winter  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton and  other  places ;  on  the  whole 
it  is  quite  as  good.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  again  the  same 
implacable  monotony  in  the  voice  of 
Death,  and  the  fine  ascetic  face  of  Mr. 


McEntee  as  Confession;  but  one 
hardly  missed  even  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
so  capable  and  sympathetic  is  her 
successor  as  Everyman,  Miss  Crawley, 
and  the  jovial  and  spirited  acting  of 
Fellowship,  the  sweetness  of  Good 
Deeds  and  the  almost  thrilling  power 
of  Good  suffered  by  no  comparison. 
The  acting  has  been  said  by  a  good 
judge  to  have  been  even  better  here 
than  in  Detroit.  The  more  intelligent 
class  of  actors  are  quick  to  feel  a  cul- 
tivated and  sympathetic  audience, 
which  may  reveal  itself  in  other  ways 
than  by  mere  hand -clapping,  espe- 
cially where  actors  and  spectators 
are  so  closely  mingled  as  at  this  per- 
formance ;  and  of  such  an  audience 
this  company  has  sometimes  felt  the 
lack.  In  just  two  respects  the  repre- 
sentation might  have  t>een  improved. 
There  might  well  have  been  more  of 
the  plain-song  music,  perhaps  as  ac- 
companiment to  the  long  speech  of 
Adonai,  and  especially  at  the  end  of 
the  play,  where  a  Latin  hymn  might 
have  been  sung.  And  one  could  not 
but  feel  a  certain  incongruity  in  the 

performance  of  a 
The  RcprtSMtatioa  fifteenth  century 

English  play 
against  a  background  of  Spanish  ar- 
chitecture. Why  is  not  the  scenery 
in  the  style  which  is  peculiar  to  fif- 
teenth century  England,  perpendicu- 
lar Gothic. 
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Besides  this  wanton  change  of  the 
original  conditions,  there  were  others 
partly  inevitable  and  partly  advan- 
tageous. In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
the  play  was  given  out-of-doors, 
with  no  accommodations  for  the  aud- 
ience and  probably  even  less  scenery 
than  at  this  reproduction ;  the  only 
extant  information  as  to  the  original 
stage- setting  mentions  nothing  but  a 
central  scaffold,  on  which  probably 
the  supernatural  characters  alone  ap- 
peared. This  distinction  was  partly 
carried  out  in  the  present  revival,  at 
which  Adonai,  Death  and  Knowledge 
issued  from  the  back  and  the  more 
mundane  characters  proceeded 
through  the  audience.  In  other  re- 
spects the  revival  is  elaborated  and 
sophisticated  beyond  the  original  per- 
formance. The  instrumental  music 
is  probably  an  innovation.  While 
Everyman  is  being  houseled,  appoint- 
ed and  annealed,  a  scent  of  incense 
steals  upon  the  audience.  Modern 
prejudices  are  respected  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Adonai  only  by  a  sonor- 
ous voice,  an  arrangement  which  de- 
tracts from  the  archaism  of  the  per- 
formance but  perhaps  adds  to  its 
impressiveness.  Doubtless  the  mod- 
em acting  showed  more  approach  to 
realism  and  subtlety  than  the  medise- 
val.  But  it  is  unjust  to  charge  the 
revival  with  a  lack  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  folk -stage, 
Itl  Modem  isd  with  any  more  arti- 
Ncdiaml  Bcmeits  ficialty  than  is  in- 
evitable in  the  re- 
suscitation of  a  dead  form  of  art.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  late 


mediaeval  drama  was  often  performed 
with  great  elaboration  and  splendor* 
a  modern  audience  would  hardly  tol- 
erate perfect  fidelity  to  the  original 
conditions,  just  as  academic  perform- 
ances  of  the  classic  drama  omit  thft 
cothurnus  and  the  mask,  and  it  mxxsX 
further  be  remembered  that  the  ndr- 
acle- plays  and  moralities  were  not  BO 
much  popular  as  ecclesiastical. 

•  •  • 

The  universal  truth  of  the  play,  to 
which  it  owes  its  impressiveness,  Is 
most  apparent  in  the 
Its  ImpKSSiff MSS  first  half.  The  fleec- 
ing show-world  and 
inexorable  death  are  as  vivid  and 
strong  in  the  halting  lines  of  *  'Every- 
man*' as  in  many  a  greater  work  ol 
art.  But  toward  the  middle  the 
priestly  character  of  the  author  he- 
comes  unmistakable; the  church  dram 
Everyman  into  her  stem  but  t>enefi- 
cent  system.  It  is  only  when  he  has 
received  the  Sacrament  of  Penanc^, 
but  immediately  then,  that  Good 
Deeds,  prostrated  by  long  neglec), 
receives  her  strength.  The  morid 
which  the  play  was  meant  to  teach  1b 
not  that  which  a  modern  will  read 
into  it,  it  is  the  sufficiencyaof  a  death- 
bed repentance  when  fortified  by  the 
sacraments.  Therefore  to  see  the 
play  with  perfect  sympathy  the  spec- 
tator must  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
religious  system  of  the  middle  agee. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  anybody 
can  meet  with  respect,  on  its  own 
ground,  the  great  institution  which 
has  given  ua  the  modem  drama. 
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'  One  of  the  pleasantest  things  abont 
the  extraordinary  anccesa  of  this  play 
in  the  last  theatri- 
h  UssoB  to  cat  season  and  in 

Theitrical  Managm  this  is  that  it  proves 
(if  proof  be  needed ) 
that  a  plaj  may  be  highly  snccessful 
financially  without  triviality  or  catch - 
fienny  device,  with  only  its  own 
merits,  even  when  these  merits  are  of 
a  recondite  and  severe  kind.  If 
"Everyman"  makes  money  out  of 
iarge  and  miscellaneous  audiences, 
how  much  longer  will  theatrical  man- 
agers say  that  it  dees  not  pay  to  per- 
form Shakespeare? 


Showers  of  gold,  it  appears,  are 
cumulative,  as  well  as  the  other  sort. 

Thie  night  preceding  the 
Clioril  Ulion's  representation  of  *'Ev- 
AntCoKCrtj  eryman,"  the  Choral 
iavid  Bispham  Union   gave   its  first 

concert  of  the  season. 
Bispham  was  at  his  best,  which  is 
itit  highest  praise  that  can  be  pro- 
4iounced  of  this  delightful  and  capa- 
ble artist. 

^The  event  of  the  evening  was  his 
cehdition  of  Meyerbeer's  "Monk," 
^e  words  by  Pacini.  The  tremen- 
dous, the  tragic,  the  terrible — it  is  to 
fhese  that  the  great  baritone's  art 
lends  most  adequate  interpretation. 
Vlie  light,  fantastic,  and  whimsical 
ate  for  Plunkett  Green.  Handera 
'Wasce  al  Boaco/'  "Killiekrankie," 


*  •  Edward, '  *and  *  'Danny  Deever'  'were 
the  other  notable  numbers  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

•  •  • 

There  is  a  story  of  an  old  negro 
who  persistently  robbetl  the  till  of  ^ 

his  master's  grocery 
Collie  Men  ia  store.  Driven  to  dea- 
"Who's  Who"     peration,  the  employer 

exclaimed:  "I  say. 
Sambo,  if  you'll  give  me  half  of  all 
you  steal,  I'll  make  you  partner  in 
the  business ! ' '  Thank  you,  sah ! ' ' 
said  Sambo,  "but  Ah  don *t  care  for 
dem  distinctions."  Probably  college 
men  do  care  for  the  distinctions. 
At  any  rate  Professor  Lowell  of  Har- 
vard writes  an  interesting  article  on 
the  subject  in  the  October  Atlantic. 


Assuming  the  appearance  of  a  man's 
name  in  "Who's  Who"  to  be  a  fairly 
Honor  Men  criterion  of  "dis- 

Predominate  tinction  in  life,"  Prof es- 
sor  Lowell  tries  to  find 
the  relative  proportion  of  distinction 
secured  by  high  scholars,  average 
students,  and  athletes,  who  have 
graduated  from  Harvard.  During  the 
nineteen  years  from  1869  to  1887  there 
were  3239  graduates  from  Harvard. 
The  names  of  224  of  these  appear  in 
"Who's  Who,"  or  one  in  14.16.  Of 
the  19  first  scholars  the  names  of  7 
appear,  or  one  in  2.71,  and  of  the  81 
men  who  obtained  highest  special 
honors,  29  are  in  "Who's  Who,"  or 
one  in  2.79. 
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The  average  students  fall  consider- 
ably below  this  high  percentage ;  and 

when  we  tarn  to  the  "dis- 
Atkletcs  tingnished  athletes"  the 
vt  Scarce  discrepancy  is  still  greater. 

For  while  the  past-mem- 
bers of  Harvard's  crews  measnre  np 
well  enough,  in  after  life,  along  side 
the  so-so  student,  the  heroes  of  the 
diamond  and  gridiron  have  been  less 
fortunate.  From  1869  to  1887  there 
were  72  members  of  the  Harvard  base- 
ball teams,  and  only  one  of  these  men 
has  his  name  in  '* Who's  Who." 
From  1874  to  1887-93  men  were  mem- 
bers of  the  football  teams,  and  only 
three  are  in  * 'Who's  Who,"  or  one 
out  of  31. 


Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  stan- 
dard of  distinction  set  by  the  editor 
of  "Who's  Who,"  two 
A  KhkDy  marked  conclusions  stand 
Old  Myth  forth  from  these  statis- 
Laid  ta  Best  tics.  In  the  first  place 
the  old  myth  that  the 
wearers  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  pins  are 
predestined  to  a  janitorial  or  some 
other  nefarious  office  in  after  life, 
onght  now  to  be  laid  decently  to  rest. 
Born  of  human  kindness  and  sympa- 
thy with  the  nnder-dog  it  may  now 
|Miss  ont  of  our  lives — with  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  is  evident  that  devotion 
to  athletics  often  leads  to  neglect  of 
college  duties,  that  is  sure  to  show  its 
sorry  effects  in  the  future.  Divi- 
sion of  labor,"  says  Professor  I/>well, 


"is  an  important  element  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,"  but  the  division 
must  be  kept.  The  greasy  grind  and 
muscled  gladiator  are  simply  anti- 
podal eccentricities.  Both  are  quite 
amusing  in  a  way,  but — quite  use- 
less. 


Dean  Briggs,  of  Harvard,  in  a  "re- 
port" made  in  1896,  remarks  pene- 
tratingly: "The  curse 
The  Con^  of  college  morals  is  a 
StiideRti  Homo  double  standard  —  a 
Aot  Poer?  shifting  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  mo- 
ment, from  the  character  of  a  respon- 
sible man  to  the  character  of  an  irre- 
sponsible boy.  Frankly  treated,  the 
student  is  usually  frank  himself ;  our 
undergraduates  are,  in  general,  excel- 
lent fellows  to  deal  with ;  yet  so  much 
is  done  for  them,  so  many  opportuni- 
ties are  lavished  on  them,  that  the 
more  thoughtless  fail  to  see  the  rela- 
tion of  their  rights  to  other  people's, 
and,  in  the  sell -importance  ot  early 
manhood,  forget  that  the  world  is  not 
for  them  alone.  Students  of  this 
kind  need  delicate  handling.  They 
jealously  demand  to  be  treated  as 
men,  take  advantage  of  the  instruc- 
tors who  treat  them  so,  and  excuse 
themselves  on  the  ground  that,  after 
all,  they  are  only  boys." 


"  Kf/  so  much  is  done  for  them^  so 
many  opportuniHes  are  lavished  on 
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iMem* *—isn*t  this  the 
The  College  I  secret  after  all?  Then 
Repiblic  or  who  is  to  blame  for  the 
Nursery?  "double  standard?" 

Dr.  Harper,  for  one, 
we  think,  who  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  athletics  be  endowed. 
Is  a  university  a  nursery? 

The  other  day  the  Ass  was  ambling 
slowly  up  State  street  toward  the 

stores,  when  his  at- 
The  Ass  Observant  tention  was  attracted 
toward  three  gen- 
tlemen who  had  just  entered  the  Cam- 
pus. One  was  President  Angell,  and 
with  him  were  two  guests,  and  all 
three  were  walking  toward  the  north 
entrance  of  the  law  building.  Now 
it  happened  that  the  clock  had  just 
struck  the  hour,  and  consequently 
the  outside  steps  and  the  neighboring 
walks  were  well  crowded  with  a  pro- 
miscuous assortment  of  Laws.  For 
an  instant  an  unwonted  noise  down 
William  Street  drew  the  Ass's  eyes  in 
that  direction,  but  in  that  instant  a 
vision  flashed  across  his  mind—a  pic- 
ture of  the  President  and  his  guests 
passing  into  the  law  building  through 
the  crowd  of  students  respectfully 

standing  aside  with 
The  Ass  RamilliBt  lifted  hats  to  let  them 

pass.  It  was  a  plea- 
sure just  to  think  of  this  simple  act  of 
courtesy  being  accorded  the  honored 
head  Of  the  University— a  mere  token 
of  the  reverence  with  which  he  is 
regarded  by  thousands  of  students. 


past  and  present.  But  when  the  Ass 
looked  again— oh,  what  a  spectacle! 
The  three  gentlemen  were  picking 
their  way  through  the  crowd  of  men 
who  stared  rudely  at  them,  without 
even  so  much  of  recognition  as  a  lift- 
ed hat.  And  as  they  passed  into  the 
Law  Building.     Now  the  Ass  was 

grieved  at  this  boor- 
The  Ass  Lacrimant  ish  disrespect— as  it 

seemed  to  him — 
which  had  been  shown  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  guests,  He  recalled  that 
at  divers  times  he  had  seen  students 
raise  their  hats  to  instructors  and  even 
assistants  in  whose  classes  they  were 
enrolled.  And  so  for  the  moment  he 
felt  provoked  by  this  conduct  of  the 
Laws.  But  in  the  end  he  reflected 
that  after  all  he  was  only  an  Ass,  and 
probably  couldn't  understand  such 
things. 

•  •  • 

Undoubtedly,  the  two  great  books 
on  the  Autumn  list  of  the  publishers 
are  Morley's  '*Life  of 
The  "Five  Gladstone"  and  Kipling's 
Nations"  Five  Nations."  The  lat- 
ter will  be  made  the  text 
of  an  article  on  Kipling,  soon  to 
appear  in  the  Ini^andbr.  In  the 
meantime,  an  extract  from  the  Neut 
York  Evening  Post  affords  an  inter- 
esting criticism  from  a  new  point  of 
view.  G.  K.  Chesterton  takes  for  his 
text  the  following  lines  from  the 
••Settler:" 

"I  will  lay  my  hand  in  my  brother**  hand 

and  toaether  we  will  atone 
For  the  set  folly  and  the  red  breach  and  the 

black  waste  of  it  aU<** 
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He  then  proceeds: 

*'No  ooe  can  possibly  say  the  poem 
is  not  tactful  and  genial,  and  full  of 
good   intentions;    it  is 
Chesterton's   simply  anti  -  patriotic. 
Aorte  Mr.  Kipling  writes  like 

Criticisiii  what  he  really  is,  an  Ori- 
ental. He  apologizes  to 
a  white  nation  for  taking  away  its 
nationality,  as  one  might  apologize 
to  a  man  for  spoiling  his  silk  hat. 
He  does  not  understand  the  Western 
idea  of  nationality  at  all.  In  our 
civilisation,  just  as  there  is  the  idea 
of  one  man  one  vote,  or  one  man  one 
wife,  there  is  the  idea  of  one  man  one 
nation .  Mr .  Kipling  thinks  he  can  have 
five  nations — a  harem  of  nations.  If 
a  Turk  stole  a  Chistian's  wife  for  his 
seraglio,  he  might  snll  be  a  perfectly 
good  man  from  the  Oriental  or  Kip- 
lingite  point  of  view,  and  he  might 
repent  and  apologize ;  he  would  not 
make  it  any  better.  He  would  offer 
to  lay  his  hand  in  his  brother's  hand, 
that  together  they  might  atone.  But 
his  form  of  atonement  would  still  be, 
like  Mr.  Kipling's,  horrible,  un- Euro- 
pean. Probably  he  would  offer  the 
Christian,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
three  other  wives  to  console  him. 
That  is  what  the  Indian  poet  does  to 
a  Christian  nation  that  had  a  flag. 
His  repentance  is  more  insulting  than 
his  sin. 


*'I  may  add  one  other  instance,  and 
that  in  a  few  sentences.   There  is  a 


poem  in  this  book  in  which 
Kipling  Mr.  Kipling  has  set  him- 
Anti-Pi-  self,  I  think  deliberately, 
triotic       to  write  for  the  first  time  a 

a  patriotic  poem  about  Eng- 
land. It  is  called  'Sussex,'  and 
begins : 

**  'God  ffave  all  men  all  earth  to  love, 
But  since  man's  heart  is  small.   .  .  .' 

•   •  • 

**When  I  read  those  lines  I  saw  in 
a  kind  of  flash  the  final  truth  of  what 
I  have  been  sajring.  There  you  have 
naked  in  that  couplet  the  man  who 
begins  as  a  cosmopolitan  and  only 
ends  as  a  patriot,  in  whom  cosmo- 
politanism is  a  religion  and  patriotism 
only  a  fad.  No  man  who  had  begun 
by  loving  his  country  would  say  he 
loved  it  'because  a  man's  heart  is 
small.'  It  is  like  imagining  a  lover 
saying  that  the  limitations  of  his 
brain  forbade  his  loving  all  women  at 
once.  It  is  impossible.  Those  two 
lines  of  that  quiet  little  Sussex  poem 
are  the  only  two  in  this  book  I  de- 
cline to  forgive.  I  do  not  mind  the 
poet  sneering  at  Ireland,  or  cursing 
the  Transvaal,  or  riding  roughshod 
over  India.  But  here  he  does  some- 
thing unpardonable;  he  patronizes 
England." 

«  •  • 

Another  feature  of  the  modern, 
very  legitimate  Kipling,  is  thus  taken 

off  by  Life: 
And  Not  to      "The  bachelor  *e  fiffhU  for 

bePirated  ' 

(Comrriffht.  1903.  by  Rud- 
3rard  Kiplins) 
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Ai  Joyful  as  can  be: 
(Copyright.  1903.  by  Rudyard  Kiplinff.) 

But  the  married  man  don't  call  it  fun, 
(Copyright.  1903,  by  Rudyard  Kiplinff.) 

Because  'e  fiffhts  for  three — 
(Copyright.  1903.  by  Rudyard  Kiplinff.) 

For  'Im  and  'Br  and  It 
(CopirriKht,  1903.  by  Rudyard  Kipling  } 

An*  Two  an'  One  makes  Three: 
(Copyright.  1903.  by  Rudyard  Kipling.) 

'B  wants  to  finish  'is  little  bit. 
(Copjrright,  1903.  by  Rudyard  Kipling.) 

An  *e  wants  to  go  *ome  to  'is  tea! 
(Copyright,  1903.  by  Rudyard  Kipling.)" 

•  •  • 

Speaking    of  Literature,  where 
shonld  one  expect  to  find  it  in  all  the 
clarity  and  limpidity  of  its 
A  Local     ideal  form,  if  not  to  its  foun- 
Utcrary    tain  head,  the  Press?  We 
FoantalM  have  such  a  fons  Bandusiae 
Tapped     in  Ann  Arbor,  and  to  pro- 
nounce its  quenching  stream 
**SpUndidiar     vitro'*   were  lame 
indeed.     Taste:   * 'State  of  Mind- 
Appeal  from  Washtenaw: — 
U.  R.  Wise  ) 

vs.       \  ss. 
N.O.T.  Wise.  J 
Subject    matter:     Condition  of 
Things:  Argument: 

•  •  • 

'*If  your  honor  please,  after  this 
great  length  of  time  which  this  trial 
of  getting  Mr.  Cheap  Man  to  do  what 
yon  want  done  the  very  best  for  almost 
nothing  and  then  expect  to  derive 
great  benefit  therefrom,  is  almost  at 
an  end.  But  the  magnitude  of  the 
case  is  such  that  a  few  important 
points  ought  to  be  gone  over  with 
before  closing  the  case. 


**Por  instance.  Yon  are  burdened 
with  the  thought  that  U.  R.  Wise 

when  you  are  N.  O.  T. 
And  Wise.  These  are  faulUthat 
Sampled    we  cannot  see  until  we  are 

told  of  them,  and  that's 
what  bumps.  You  are  skeptic  to 
believe  such  is  the  case.  It  brashes 
the  hair  the  wrong  way,  and  yet  it  is 
the  trath. 

•  •  • 

''The  first  impression  is  the  one 
great  factor  in  this  enlightened  and 
progressive  world. 
A  Well-Spriag  Catch  the  eye  and  in- 
of  Hamor  terest  the  brain.  Don't 
show  yourself  off  in 
shabby,  old  or  dirty  clothes,  but  make 
a  good  appearance  and  you  will  be 
heard.  Don't  use  a  broken  trumpet 
to  sound  your  wares,  for  it  grates  on 
the  ears.  A  poor  job  of  printing  is 
hurtful  to  the  eye.  All  printers  have 
type  and  presses.  There's  the  rub. 
How  many  know  how  to  make  use  of 
these?  .  .  .  Therefore,  your  honor, 
we  solicit  a  word  from  you.  Let  us 
have  a  chance  to  figure  on  your 
work."  All  of  which  goes  to  show 
that  humor  is  not  always  conscious. 

•  •  • 

Football  receives  a  "solar  plexus," 
takes  the  count  and  the  management 
captain,  mascot,  and  all 
Radac  Falls  throw  up  the  sponge." 
from  Grace    Such  is  the  startling  re- 
port that   comes  from 
Racine  College. 
Verily,  how  arc  the  mighty  fallen. 
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Yea,  verily.  Were  there  not  eleven 
men  tried  and  true  in  that  institution? 
Be  sure  of  it,  and  thrice  over. 
Couldn't  a  coach  be  found?  He  was 
the  best  ever.  Would 'nt  the  line 
hold?  Like  a  stone  wall.  Weren't 
the  backs  fast  and  the  quarter  heady? 
Your  last  penny  on  it.  Such  quib- 
bling is  contemptible.  A  real  calam- 
ity has  befallen  our  brethren  pig- 
skin fraternity. 

•  •  • 

Of  a  truth,  gluttony  goeth  before 
destruction  and  riotous  eating  before 

a  fall!  For,  listen,  just 
This  Time  it  before  the  referee's  whis- 
WlS  Fod^     tie  called  out  the  doughty 

champions  for  a  recent 
game,  it  was  discovered  that  one  of 
the  best  players  on  the  team  had  been 
eating  fudge.  '  *  Pudge, '  'we  repeat  with 
Mr .  Burchell , ' '  Fudge  *  * !  —and  in  direct 
disobedience  to  the  trainer's  orders! 
Of  course  the  miserable  culprit 
was  promptly  marooned.  The  loss 
was  great,  nay,  irreparable,  but  dis- 
cipline must  be  maintained!  But, 
alas,  the  item  is  but  index  to  the 
deluge !  Was  it  not  so  with  the  Post- 
office  scandal.  So  it  was  in  this  case. 
The  entire  eleven  had  been  eating 
fudge.  Per  consequence :  The  cap- 
tain and  manager  have  cancelled  all 
the  remaining  dates 
N«rali  EscllCWCvil  for  games,  have  dis- 
iMl  Eat  Force  banded  the  team, 
and  have  officially 
announced  the  withdrawal  of  Racine 
College  from  the  gridiron. 
Moral— Bat  Force. 


This  doleful  report  from  the  Badger 
commonwealth  is  conducive  to  vari- 
ous philosophical 
The  Fadic  Problem  reflections.  Here, 
it  Nidli^R  at  any  rate,  is  one 

institution  where 
they  break  training  on  fudge.  Don 
Quixote,  in  copper  wash-basin  for 
helmet,  and  pasteboard  greaves,  does 
not  make  a  braver  figure,  nor  one 
more  punily  weaponed .  Then ,  again , 
have  we  not  just  discovered  that  we 
have  a  fudge  problem  here  at  Michi- 
gan? This  news  from  Racine  does 
but  confirm  our  impressions  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  issue.  Is  not  the 
very  question  of  co-education  again 
before  us?  But  we  would  not  elab- 
orate the  obvious. 


Finally,  there  is  the  question  of 
maintaining  discipline  in  athletic 
teams.  Racine  has  dis- 
Athletic  Teams  ciplined  her  team  even 
aid  Discipline  to  the  extent  of  dis- 
banding it.  We  always 
did  admire  the  man  who  said  "he 
would  have  peace,  even  if  he  had  to 
fight  for  it."  Last  spring,  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  boat  races,  Cornell 
sent  a  splendid  crew  up  to  Pough- 
keepsie.  They  were  picked  to  win. 
They  could  not  lose.  But  there  is  a 
restaurant  in  Poughkeepsie  owned  by 
the  S.  B.  cough-drops  estate.  Into 
this  resort  two  important  members 
of  Cornell's  crew— perhaps  boatswain 
and  stroke  —  inadvertently  strolled^ 
two  or  three  days  before  the  great 
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race.  It  was  the  season  of  strawberry 
shortcake— early  strawberry  short- 
cake. Who  could  resist  the  tempts - 
tation?  Not  the  oarsmen  from  Ithaca, 
at  any  rate.  But  mur- 
Thc  Episode  at  der  will  out.  The  news 
Poaihkcepsle  of  the  breach  of  dis- 
cipline soon  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  crew's  coach.  The 
lame  defense  of  the  two  offenders 
availed  them  nothing.  The  after- 
noon's practice  found  their  places  in 
the  shell  occupied  by  new  men.  Of 
course,  the  news  of  the  affair  was 
speedily  abroad,  and,  of  course,  in- 
terested alumni,  those  well-inten- 
tioned meddlers,  began  to  deluge  the 
coach  and  those  in  authority  with 
protests.  But  tfae  latter  were  obdur- 
ate. They  would  not  recede  an  inch 
from  their  contention  that  discipline 
is  more  than  victory,  that  it  is  honor, 
and  that  it  must  be  preserved.  And 
they  carried  the  day !  And,  though 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  Cor- 
nell won  the  race. 


There  you  have  it  in  the  concrete 
instance.    If  there  is  one  sentiment 

more  than  another 
The  Roles  Const!-  that  goes  to  make 
tate  the  Game      the  sportsman's  idea 

of  honor,  it  is  loyalty 
to  the  sport,  abidance  by  the  rules  of 
the  game.  For  the  rules  of  the  game 
make  the  game.  If  the  game  is 
worth  keeping,  worth  defending, 
then  so  are  the  rules. 


Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
that  other  characteristic  of  the  sports- 
man— you  might 
Aid  Are  Worthy  of  De-  call  it  his  foible 
fense  by  the  Sportsmen  —  namely,  im- 
perturbabi  1  i  t  y . 
Come  what  may,  he  does  not  ** wince 
nor  cry  aloud."  And  we  should 
never  say  that  this  stoical  reticence  is 
not  admirable,  indeed.  But  must  it 
be  always  kept,  and  at  all  costs- 
even  of  the  game  itself!  Not  so. 
When  a  team  has  dealt  in  ruffianism, 
the  opposing  team  should  protest, 
whether  it  has  suffered  much  or 
little;  and  no  charge  of  pleading  the 
**  baby -act"  can  be  made.  For  the 
protest  is  raised  in  the  very  interest 
of  the  game  itself.  Ideals  of  sport, 
like  ideals  of  any  sort,  are  unable  to 
sustain  themselves.  They  are  to  be 
sustained  only  by  a  mutual  criticism 
of  rivals  that  makes  it  for  the  in- 
terest of  everybody  to  adhere  to 
them. 

•  •  • 

A  dramatization  of  a  novel,  unless 
made  by  the  author  himself,  is  very 
rarely  a  satisfac- 
<'Resorrection"i  A  tory  play.  "Resur- 
Dramatiied  Novel  rection , "  as  drama- 
tired  by  Henry 
Bataille  and  Michael  Norton,  and  as 
produced  by  Blanche  Walsh,  has  that 
lack  of  unity  which  is  such  a  common 
fault  in  works  of  this  class.  The  play 
is  a  series  of  pictures,  in  which  strik- 
ing situations  and  intense  action  are 
wholly  lacking.   The  story  is  treated 
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with  all  delicacy  possible,  yet  it  is 
distinctly  unpleasant.  The  character 
of  Katusha  may  well  serve  the  novel- 
ist as  a  study  of  moral  degradation 
and  regeneration,  but  owing  to  a 
lack  of  dramatic  interest  the  character 
fails  upon  the  stage. 


The  prologue  is  dull.  The  first 
scene  of  the  first  act  is  full  of  clever 
character  satire.  The  second  scene 
attempts  to  continue  the  shafts  of 
sarcasm,  but  it  falls  below  the  previ- 
ous scene  in  dialogue.  The  second 
act  is  a  revolting  study  in  crime.  No 
doubt  it  is  interesting  to  those  who  are 
students  of  criminal  psychology ;  but 
this  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  the 
production  of  the  play,  although  it 
may  bs  a  motive  for  writing  the 
morbid  novel.  It  is  in  this  act  that 
the  ''resurrection*'  of  Katusha  begins. 

Here  is  found  the  one  strik- 
CoiteBtof  ing  feature  of  the  play— in 
the  Flay     the  fact  that  from  this  point 

we  are  shown  minutely  the 
life  of  a  woman  after  her  complete 
downfall.  The  representation  of  her 
struggle  begins  where  other  plays 
which  treat  of  the  social  evil  end. 
The  third  act  is  cruel  and  unsatisfy- 
ing. Katusha  is  unable  to  disclose 
the  lie  told  about  her,  because,  as  she 
weakly  explains  to  the  audience, 
something  seemed  to  clutch  her 
throat  when  she  tried  to  vindicate 
herself.  One  feels  that  her  second 
condemnation  is  a  refinement  of 
cruelty  which  is  unnecessary  and 


unnatural.  The  last  act  is  one  of  the 
insipid  **peace-be-with-you*'  kind. 
The  spectator  has  only  a  passive  in- 
terest as  to  whether  Katasha  will 
give  up  the  prince  and  marry  the 
man  she  does  not  love.  The  question 
is  discussed  by  the  two  characters 
pro  and  con^  in  a  manner  resembling 
the  lengthy  debates  of  a  French  play 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
problem  is  not  grave.  It  deals  with 
no  social  laws  or  customs.  Only  the 
prince  and  Katusha  are  affected. 

The  play  can  be  interesting  only 
as  a  representation  of  horrible  evil. 

Surely  such  interest  is 
Withoat  Artistic  best  left  unaroused  by 
Jostification  the  stage.  The  drama 
may  teach  a  lesson,  or 
it  may  not.  That  is  a  question  beyond 
the  domain  of  dramatic  art. 


BOOKS 

Two  years  ago  on  the  appearance  of 
the  third  edition  of  French  Drama- 

tuts  of  the  XIX  Cen- 
The  Development  tury.  Professor 
of  the  Drama        French  remarked 

that  ''dramatic  criti- 
cism is  Mr.  Matthews*  forte  and  that 
he  can,  if  he  will,  give  us  in  the  fu- 
ture a  grear  and  elaborate  treatise  in 
his  chosen  line  of  study.**  The  work 
before  us,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
does  not  answer  to  this  expectation. 
It  is  general  in  scope,  elementary  in 
treatment,  and,  save  for  certain  spe- 
cific criticisms  on  the  modern  French 
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drama,  contains  scarcely  anything 
original.  Bnt  none  the  less  it  is  a 
bit  of  clear,  keen  writing  the  merits 
of  which  are  nsefulness  and  charm. 
For  the  general  reader,  and  above  all 
for  college  stndents  in  their  junior 
year — and  for  a  goodly  number  in 
their  graduate  years — it  is  a  godsend. 
There  is  no  other  work  in  English 
that  conveys  general  information 
about  the  various  dramatic  literatures 
with  such  clearness  and  such  charm, 
nor  of,  in  fact,  any  other  of  the  same 
scope. 

Mr.  Matthews  here  treats  the  drama 
"as  a  work  of  dramaturgic  craftsman- 
ship prepared  especially  to  be  per- 
formed by  actors,  in  a  theatre,  before 
an  audience  (p.  4).*'  The  poetic 
quality  is  a  subordinate  element  in 
the  drama.  Sophocles  and  Shake- 
speare were,  "first  of  all,  not  writers 
of  poetry  but  makers  of  plays,  mas- 
ters of  all  the  tricks  of  their  trade, 
and  possessing  completely  all  the  re- 
sources of  their  craft.  .  .  .  audit 
is  this  playmaking  skill,  this  drama- 
turgic faculty  which  sustains  and 
vitalizes  every  masterpiece  of  drama- 
tic literature  (pp.  5-6)."  Mr.  Mat- 
thews has,  it  seems,  a  very  indifferent 
conception  of  what  may  be  meant  by 
poetic  quality ;  and  what  this  view  of 
the  drama  gains  in  accuracy  and 
definiteness  is  largely  at  the  expense 
of  breadth.  Manfred,  e.  g.,  is  surely 
a  masterpiece,  though  not  remarkable 
as  a  bit  of  dramaturgic  art.  And  to 
say  that  it  is  essentially  not  a  drama, 
but  something  else,  seems  scarcely 


possible.  Again,  this  view  does  scant 
justice  to  the  inner  social  reason,  to 
the  midlife  of  the  drama,  and  Mr. 
Matthews  confesses  this,  in  saying 
that  his  criticism  "is  not  so  much 
philosophical,  or  even  aesthetic  as  it 
is  technical  (p.  vi).'*  We  find,  as  a 
result  of  his  point  of  view,  I  think, 
that  Mr.  Matthews  at  times,  assigns 
for  reasons  what  are  really  incidents. 
We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  the 
Italians  developed  no  dramatic  litera- 
ture of  their  own  because  *  *the  schol- 
ars in  Italy  were  opinionated  and  in- 
tolerant ;the  poets  scorned  the  medas- 
val  drama,  to  the  serious  and  humor- 
ous, sacred  representations  and  com- 
edy of  marks ;  they  insisted  on  cast- 
ing aside  all  that  the  Middle  Ages  had 
accomplished  and  on  returning  abso- 
lutely to  antiquity  (p.  150)." 
The  real  reason  must,  of  course,  be 
beyond  this  in  the  social  movements 
and  political  complications  which  con- 
trolled Italian  culture,  i.  e.  we  must 
go  into  the  KulimrgeschichU  of  the 
Italians  to  understand  why  they  pro- 
duced no  great  dramatic  literature. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Matthews 
concedes  too  much  value  to  Mr.  Bmn- 
itiere's  simple  postulate  that  "the 
drama  must  deal  with  an  exercise  of 
the  human  will  and  that  therefore  a 
struggle  of  some  sort  is  an  essential 
element  to  the  pleasure  we  take  in  a 
play  (p.  74)."  The  feature  of  this 
"law  of  the  theatre"  which  would 
seem  to  commend  it  most,  is  the  utter 
vagueness  of  it.  In  Mr.  Matthews' 
application  it  furnishes  at  least  one 
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spedooB  explanation — why  did  the* 
Saracens  produce  no  drama?  Because, 
"if  a  people,  virile  enough  in  other 
ways  accepts  a  doctrine  benumbing  to 
the  individual  responsibility  of  man, 
it  is  not  likely  to  develop  a  drama; 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  why 
the  theatre  did  not  establish  itself 
among  the  study  Saracens,  these  val- 
iant warriors  having  believed  in  fore- 
ordination  rather  than  in  free-will 
(p.  24).'' 

Mr.  Matthews  has  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  law  of  the  development 
of  the  drama  is  the  effort  of  the  dram- 
atist to  get  hold  of  the  essentially 
dramatic  and  to  cast  out  everything 
alse  (p.  329).*'  Thus  it  is  that  today 
the  drama  has  definitely  specialized 
itself,  and  has  disentangled  itself  from 
the  other  and  non- dramatic  elements 
with  which  it  was  perforce  com- 
mingled in  the  more  primitive  periods 
(p.  339).  Mr.  Matthews  has  not 
considered,  however,  that  the  drama- 
tic is  a  variable  quality,  and  its  essence 
is  nothing  that  one  can  be  sure  about. 
Therefore  to  speak  of  an  evolution  in 
the  interest  of  the  essentially  drama- 
tic involves  some  arbitrary  definition 
of  what  is  the  dramatic,  and  Mr. 
Brunitiere's  postulate,  quoted  above, 
which  should  be  serviceable  at  this 
point,  helps  us  none— unless  in  vague- 
ness we  are  willing  to  find  salvation. 

These  criticisms  are  directly  pro- 
voked by  the  attitude  which  Mr. 
Matthews  takes  up  toward  the  drama, 
but  they  do  not  seriously  affect  the 
essential  merit  of  the  work— its  value 


educational  usefulness  and  its  literary 
charm. 

I  give  no  summary  of  the  contents, 
for  there's  the  book. 

For  some  good  reason  the  work 
appears  without  an  index. 

The  Development  of  the  Drama  by  Bnnder 
Matthewa,  Ne«r  York;  Ch«s.  8cribner*s  Sons. 
1903.  pp.  vii.,  351.  Price  $1.25. 

•   •  • 

Mr.  Torrence  is  a  follower  of  Sir 
Stephen  Phillips,  but  lags  far  behind 
him.  "El  Dorado."  a 
"El  Dorado"  tragedy,  is  a  good  ex- 
— a  Play  ample  of  the  unfortunate 
fault  of  overwrought 
language.  The  first  three  acts  are 
especially  interspersed  with  such  ex- 
pressions as:  "I  would  some  water 
came";  "the  six  chief  est  officers"; 
"quartern  hour."  The  use  of  the 
adjective  as  exclamations  such  as 
"OPale;  O  Pitifull."  and  the  ten- 
dency to  capitalize  important  nouns 
is  unnecessary.  Perhaps  the  author 
wishes  to  "adorn  the  page." 

The  last  two  acts  are  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  others.  Mr.  Tor- 
rence rises  to  his  theme,  and  the  lan- 
guage is  at  times  very  practical  and 
full  of  color.  The  author  shows 
promise  as  a  poet,  but  his  characters 
are  not  human  enough  to  form  the 
background  for  a  successful  drama. 
It  is  in  the  "Prologue,"  a  passage 
quite  separate  from  the  main  body  of 
the  work,  that  the  author  is  at  his 
best.  He  should  continue  his  work 
as  a  poet  rather  than  a  dramatist. 

**B1  Dorado."  by  Ridffely  Torrence. 
Pablished  by  John  I«ane.  New  York. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Gsy- 
ley  of  the  University  of  Californis, 
Professor  George  Saintsbury 
Lod  has  collected,  under  the 
Critid  title,  Loci  Critici,  some  of 
the  most  significant  passage 
on  the  theory  of  criticism.  They  are 
drawn  from  both  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns,  and  touch  upon  almost 
every  aspect  of  both  prose  and  poetry. 
It  is  is  the  defect  of  collections  of  this 
sort  that  being  made  up  of  fragments, 
they  give  only  one-sided  and  distort- 
ed views  of  the  wholes  from  which 
they  are  taken.  Prom  this  charge 
Professor  Saintsbuiy's  book  is  not 
exempt.  What  idea,  for  example,  of 
the  place  and  meaning  of  Dionysius 
in  the  history  of  criticism  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  few  paragraphs  on 
the  Source  of  Beauty,  the  Importance 
of  Rhythm  in  Prose,  the  Supremacy  of 
Variety,  and  the  like,  for  which  alone 
there  is  room  in  a  book  of  this  size? 
Professor  Saintsbury  by  means  of  illu- 
minating notes  has  done  what  he 
could  to  fill  out  the  reader's  impres- 
sions; but  he  has  been  successful 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  of  collections  of  ex- 
cerps  like  this  is  that  they  arouse  the 
interest  and  curiosity  of  the  reader 
and  drive  him  to  the  originals.  In 
the  case  of  some  of  the  ancient  wri- 
ters, however,  these  few  translations 
are  very  precious,  for  the  original 
texts  have  not  been  translated  in  their 
entirety  and  are  not  likely  to  be. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
greatest  number  of  pages  has  been  giv- 


en to  the  following  critics:  Aristotle, 
(juintilian,  Ben  Jonson,  Dryden,  Ad- 
dison, Pope,  SamuelJohnson,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Hazlett,  Shelley, 
Matthew  Arnold. 

I«oci  Critici  Critical  Passages,  ftrrmnsed 
and  edited  by  George  SftinUbary,  ProfeMor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Bnslish  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Bdinbursh.  Octavo,  cloth.  440 
pagei.  List  price,  $1.50 ;  mailing  pirice,  $1.65. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Pnblishera. 


Just  why  anybody  should  write  m 
history  of  "Famous  Assassinations" 
is  not  quite  plain.  Un- 
Famois  doubtedly  the  idea  is 

AsiastiMtiottS  the  same  as  that  of  the 
hideous  group  of  the 
"Martyred  PresidenU"  that  one  sees 
everywhere  nowadays.  The  same 
gaucherie  carried  to  its  legitimate 
consequences  would  give  a  group  of 
"Heroes  with  Pink  Whiskers"  or 
the  "Lives  of  Famous  Victims  of  the 
Whooping  Cough." 

The  accident  of  assassination  has 
brought  together  a  curious  company. 
Hypatia,  Gessler,  McKinley,  Wat- 
lenstein,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Queen 
Draga,  and  a  score  of  other  equally 
diverse  characters  make  a  vain  show 
at  congenial  hobnobbing.  Evidently 
assassination  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  martyrdom.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  some  rather  disap- 
pointing absences  from  the  coterie  of 
the  "disposed  of."  President  Car- 
not.  Empress  Elizabeth,  and  King 
Humbert,  are  conspicuous  in  this 
way,  though  their  assassinations  were 
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genuine  enough  according  to  the 
newspapers. 

For  the  rest,  the  book  has  a  certain 
sort  of  interest.  The  writer  gives  hor- 
rific details  with  a  great  deal  of  gusto, 
and  with  evident  pride  in  his  own 
nerve.  We  recommend  the  work  to 
the  readers  of  **My  Favorite  Mur- 
ders.*' 

"Famous  Assassinations  of  History.'* 
Francis  Johnson,  S.  S.  G.  Chicago.  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.  OcUvo.  pp.  420  Ulus- 
trated. 

The  preface  states  the  purpose  of 
this  book,  which  is,  '*to  put  before 

teachers  and  readers  the 
'*Bmbmccs  actualities  of  the  Civil 
•r  the  War  period.**  Without 

CMI  War"     stopping  to  quarrel  with 

this  decidedly  loose  use 
of  the  word  * 'actualities,*'  we  maj 
grant  that  Professor  Hart  has  put  to- 
gether a  volume  of  anecdote  and  sen- 
timent that  will  appeal  immensely  to 
the  Northern  small  boy  engaged  in 
studying  history.  The  Southern  lad 
will  probably  find  the  compilation 
listed  on  the  household  Index  Ezpur- 
gatorions. 

Romance  of  the  Civil  War.  Source  Readers 
in  American  History.  No.  4.  Bditor.  A  B. 
Hart.  IfacmilUn  Co..  New  York.  1903. 
S-TO.   pp.  418. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  will  pub- 
lish in  this  country  shortly,  in  co- 
operation with  Messrs. 
listsry  of        Duckworth   &  Com- 
Thutricil  Art    pany,  in  England,  *'A 
History  of  Theatrical 


Art  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times," 
by  the  distinguished  Copenhagen 
actor,  Karl  Mantzius,  translated  by 
L.  Von  Cossel,  with  an  introduction 
by  William  Archer. 

Stewait  Edward  White,  author  of 
**The  Blazed  Trail,**  and  "Conjuror's 

House,  *  *  is  now  in  New 
Stewart  York  with  Robert  Ede- 

Hmvti  White    son,  the  actor,  on  the 

dramatization  of  the 

latter  novel. 
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FII4BBRT  ROTH 


^  I  ^HE  subject  of  forestry,  or  the  proper  care  and  use  of  our 
^  woods»  or  timber  supplies,  has  ceased  to  be  a  fad.  It  is 
no  longer  the  prophetic  warning  of  a  few  philanthropic  men,  and 
no  longer  the  shout  of  a  number  of  sentimental  people.  It  is  a 
plain,  pwictical  subject,  which  confronts  the  wood  consumer  who 
builds  a  house,  our  manufacturer,  who  is  obliged  to  leave  Michi- 
gioi  for  his  supply  of  raw  material,  the  transportation  company, 

.  who  suffers  in  its  income,  the  town,  which  loses  the  sawmill,  the 
planer,  the  sash  and  door  factory,  and  the  profitable  trade  which 
these  manufactures  bring  with  them.  Less  keenly  felt,  perhaps, 
but  even  more  serious,  the  matter  stands  before  the  counties  or 
districts  where  large  portions  of  land,  suitable  chiefly  for  woods, 
are  today  in  a  waste-land  condition,  and  where  formerly  mag- 
nificent forests  led  the  lumberman  to  believe  in  his  pet  notion  of 

.  * 'inexhaustible  supplies.''  And,  though  hardly  realized  at  all, 
the  same  subject  meets  the  farmer  of  the  fine  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  our  ''southern  tiers"  of  counties,  where  after  long  time 
settlement  it  has  become  evident  that  not  all  land  is  plowland,  where 
atill  over  30  per  cent  remains  ''unimproved  land,''  and  where 
thousands  of  acres  every  year  are  washed  and  carved  into  value - 
leiMS  wastelands,  with  myriads  of  gullies,  large  and  small,  and 
with  fiyelds  robbed  of  thousands  of  tons  of  the  very  best  of  earth 

.  and  fertilizing  salts,  carried  to  the  creeks,  the  rivers,  and  lakes. 

The  question  is  'thus  one  affecting  the  people  of  our  state 
jingly  and  collectively;  one  affecting  the  business  of  today,  and 

.  the  prospects  of  the  business  and  welfare  of  the  future.  The 
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exodas  of  the  lumber  industry  to  the  forests  of  the  South  and  the 
far  West,  the  importation  of  North  Carolina  pine  and  the  Seattle 
shingle  into  all  our  towns  are  plain  facts,  which  indicate  clearly 
that  the  State  of  Michigan  is  on  the  point  of  supplying  its  1,000 
million  feet  of  building  material,  which  it  uses  every  year  from 
distant  regions,  and  will  soon  begin  to  experience  the  truth  that 
it  is  bad  economy  for  almost  any  state  to  depend  upon  import  for 
its  wood  supplies,  and  that  it  is  folly  to  do  so  for  any  state  in  which 
only  32  per  cent  of  its  area  is  improved  land.  Michigan  is  not 
alone.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  experienced  these 
things  years  ago ;  our  neighbor  states  are  having  the  same  trials, 
and  the  subject  is  agitating  the  people  of  every  state  from  Maine 
to  California. 

What  the  forest  means  for  man,  and  what  it  does  for  him  at 
every  step,  is  overlooked  by  most  of  us  for  the  same  reason,  that 
few  people  realize  the  importance  of  light,  air  and  water.  Wood 
in  all  forms  has  been  abundant  for  many  years,  too  abundant,  in 
fact,  and  every  one  carried  from  the  forest  what  he  wanted,  and 
wanted  far  more  than  he  used.  Pew  people  stop  to  think  that 
we  use  about  500  feet  board  measure  of  lumber  to  every  person, 
that  the  great  part  of  our  people  are  warmed  by  wood  fires,  that 
our  one -cent  paper  would  be  impossible  if  it  were  not  for  the  cheap 
supply  of  paper  pulp.  Nor  does  it  occur  to  many  how  com- 
pletely we  are  surrounded  by  and  dependent  upon  wood.  Our 
furniture  is  made  of  wood,  our  goods  are  shipped  in  wooden 
packages,  in  wooden  wagons,  cars  and  ships,  and  practically 
every  important  enterprise  requires  timber  in  some  form  or  other. 
Every  effort  to  find  substitutes  for  wood  on  a  large  scale  has 
proven  a  failure,  and  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wood,  even 
in  the  old  world,  is  growing  larger  instead  of  smaller.  Even  the 
coal  mine  and  oil  field,  with  their  enormous  output,  have  made 
no  impression  on  the  steadily  growing  use  of  wood. 

In  addition  to  supplying  us  a  necessity  of  the  first  order,  it  is 
the  forest  which  has  made  for  us  the  soil  of  a  large  part  of  our 
country,  and  it  is  the  forest  today  which  alone  is  able  to  prevent 
its  deterioration  and  erosion.  It  has  been  said  that  wherever  man 
goes  and  removes,  the  forest,  the  fertility  of  the  land  decreases,  and 
land  becomes  less  hospitable.    This  is  an  alarming  assertion, 
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and  yet  the  experience  of  the  old  world  and  of  our  older  states, 
appears  to  confirm  it. 

As  a  branch  of  agriculture  (in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word), 
forestry  deals  with  the  production  of  a  valuable  and  much  needed 
material  from  the  soil.  It  differs  from  our  grain  and  fruit  farming 
in  so  far  as  the  wood,  and  not  the  seed  or  fruit  of  the  trees  is  the 
material  worked  for,  and  also  in  so  far  as  the  crop  usually  requires 
not  one  or  a  few  years,  but  rather  longer  periods  to  grow  into  a 
marketable  size.  On  the  other  hand,  the  forest  is  less  affected 
by  poor  seasons ;  one  or  few  rainy  or  dry  seasons  have  but  a 
small  effect  on  the  growth  of  a  forest;  and  in  addition,  the  most 
important  of  our  forest  trees  are  not  dependent  on  fertile  soils,  as 
they  are  commonly  termed,  but  are  able  to  produce  a  large 
amount  of  material  from  soils  almost  unfit  for  other  forms  of 
agriculture.  Our  sandy  pinery  counties,  and  our  mountain  dis- 
tricts fully  illustrate  this  fact. 

Generally  speaking,  the  forest  produces  less  of  valuable 
material  per  year  than  the  plowland,  but  also  requires  much  less 
of  labor  per  acre  for  its  care. 

Considering  the  present  wood  consumption  of  our  people  as  a 
measure,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  at  least  a  fourth  of  our  land  area 
should  remain  as  forest,  and  that  even  then  the  forests  must  be 
cared  for  much  better  than  they  are  at  present. 

As  regards  the  methods  of  forestry,  or  the  manner  of  caring 
for  the  woods,  they  are  many,  and  like  those  of  farming,  differ 
according  to  conditions.  Just  as  large  areas  are  used  merely  for 
grazing  purposes,  because  they  are  at  present  unfit  for  anything 
else,  so  large  areas  of  land  will  be  used  for  forest  because  unfit 
for  other  uses.  Similarly  in  their  methods :  the  nearby  market 
converts  the  grain  farmer  into  a  truck  and  fruit  farmer,  and  the 
fields  become  gardens,  vineyards,  orchards.  In  the  same  way, 
the  forest  in  the  mountain  district,  or  remote  from  market,  will 
be  dealt  with  in  a  crude  and  cheap  way,  and  the  farmer's  wood 
lot  near  town  can  be  handled  in  a  careful  but  more  expensive 
manner. 

In  its  natural  state  the  forest  takes  care  of  itself.  As  the  old 
trees  fall  and  decay,  the  young  growth  from  seed  or  sprouts  take 
their  place.    When  man  first  steps  in,  he  merely  takes  out  what 
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nature  has  made  ready;  he  removes  the  old  trees  before  they  &1U 
he  uses  what  otherwise  would  decay.  As  long  as  he  does  so,  and 
as  long  as  he  does  not  cut  more  and  introduce  the  arch  enemy » 
fire,  the  forest  may  be  used  by  this  primitive  forester  indefi- 
nitely. 

When  conditions  change  and  the  wood  becomes  more  valu- 
able, man  begins  to  assist  nature  in  replacing  what  he  takes  out 
of  the  forest.  He  exerts  himself  to  protect  the  forest  against 
injury;  he  sows  or  plants  if  nature  appears  to  be  slow  about  fill- 
ing up  some  gap  he  has  made  with  the  axe.  Gradually  he  devel- 
ops certain  methods  best  suited  to  the  forest  and  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  market  and  transportation.  Instead  of  cutting  at 
random  wherever  there  is  any  old  or  suitable  timber,  he  plans 
his  work  so  that  all  parts  of  the  forest  are  cut  over  from  time  to 
time  and  at  regular  intervals.  Similarly,  he  no  longer  depends 
on  the  stream  to  carry  his  timber  over  long  distances,  but  builds 
roads  and  railways,  and  thus  introduces  permanent  improve- 
ments. In  this  way,  in  a  way  exactly  parallel  to  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  in  general,  forestry,  the  industry  of  the 
proper  care  and  use  of  our  woods,  has  been  developed. '  This 
process  in  Europe.where  this  industry  really  began, required  a  long 
time.  The  beginnings  of  the  industry  date  back  a  thousand  years 
and  more;  and  yet,  even  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, forests  were  cleared  by  burning,  in  the  midst  of  a  far  advanc- 
ed civilization.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  all  the 
forests  of  Europe,  or  even  of  any  one  state,  are  properly  cared 
for.  Just  as  we  have  good  and  poor  farming  here  among  us,  so 
there  is  good  and  poor  farming,  and  good  and  poor  care  of 
woods  in  all  parts  of  Europe  ioday.  There,  as  here,  it  is  the 
greed  of  the  present  which  is  constantly  in  danger  of  robbing  the 
future.  The  European  farmers,  like  many  of  their  brethren  here, 
are  apt  to  think,  **What  has  posterity  done  for  me?  I  need  the 
money,  and  need  it  now."  In  this  way,  only  too  many  Euro- 
pean woods  suffer  exactly  what  troubles  our  Michigan  woods, — 
they  are  badly  over -cut.  But  where  the  foresighted  statesmen 
stepped  in  and  the  state  has  assumed  control,  forestry  has  accom- 
plished results  which  should  be,  and  are  beginning  to  be,  a  les- 
son to  people  of  all  parts  of  the  earth.    Thus,  the  state  forests  of 
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Wurttemberg,  amountins:  to  about  480,000  acres,  yield  over 
three  million  dollars  per  year,  of  which  from  50  per  cent  to  60  per 
cent  is  net  income.  Nor  is  this  all ;  these  same  forests,  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  last  century,  have  been  furnishing  more  and 
more  timber  all  the  time,  and  are  in  better  condition  today  than 
they  were  then.  Thus,  the  cut  in  1822  was  only  33  cubic  feet 
per  acre  for  the  total  area;  in  1840  it  was  50  cubic  feet,  and  in 
1890  they  cut  63  cubic  feet  per  acre,  Similarly,  these  forests 
3rielded  a  net  income  of  only  30  cents  per  acre  at  the  beginning  of 
last  century.  This  was  raised  to  $1.11  in  1850;  to  $2.60  in  1870, 
and  is  now  over  $3.50  per  acre  of  total  area.  Of  course,  in 
the  case  of  forestry  it  is  as  in  farming,  —if  no  money  is  spent  on 
the  farm,  little  is  produced,  and  the  states  of  Central  Europe 
have  fully  learned  this  lesson.  Thus,  where  Saxony  spent  only 
80  cents  per  acre  in  the  care  of  its  state  forests  in  1820,  she  now 
spends  over  $2.00  per  acre,  and  by  doing  so  has  raised  the  net 
income  of  her  forests  from  95  cents  per  acre  to  over  $4.00  per 
acre.  These  figures  are  not  selected ;  they  are  representative  of 
all  good  forest  management. 

The  experience  of  Central  Europe  is  of  great  value.  It 
teaches  as  nothing  else  can,  the  fact  that  forests  are  needed  and 
are  needed  all  over  the  land,  that  even  in  densely  populated  dis- 
tricts not  all  lands  are  plowlands  or  can  be  tilled  to  advantage, 
that  poor  lands  make  poor  farmers,  that  this  combination  is  bad 
economically,  and  that  it  is  better  to  keep  such  lands  in  forest. 

It  also  teaches  us  that  while  the  private  man  makes  the  bet- 
ter farmer,  the  state  or  commonwealth  makes  the  better  forest 
owner,  for  it  alone  has  the  stability  and  the  patience  and  the 
interest  in  the  future  which  are  requisite  to  good  forestry,  and  it 
alone  has  the  benefit  of  and  appreciation  for  the  many  secondary 
or  indirect  advantages  of  soil  protection,  of  increased  and  con- 
tinuous manufacture,  which  are  assured  by  forestry  and  which  add 
materially  to  the  value  of  the  woods  beyond  their  mere  stump - 
age. 

In  our  own  country  we  lived  through  the  many  phases  of  the 
problem  in  so  short  a  time  that  it  is  surprising  to  see  how 
promptly  the  people  have  realized  the  approach  of  the  critical 
point.    From  an  overabundance  of  forest,  the  forest  as  an  obsta* 
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cle  to  the  building  up  ot  the  home  and  state,  we  passed  to  the 
other  extreme  of  an  actual  scarcity  of  suitable  material  and  con- 
sequent waste  in  long  distance  shipment.  All  that  Central 
Europe  experienced  in  six  to  ten  centuries  was  passed  in  about 
fifty  years,  and  with  it  the  development  of  methods  of  lumbering 
and  general  timber  exploitation  which  make  the  future  of  remain- 
ing timber  supplies  appear  as  rather  short-lived. 

In  our  own  state  of  Michigan,  the  great  hardwood  forests 
disappeared  largely  before  the  pioneer  farmer,  who  built  up  the 
state.  The  great  pineries  were  cut  for  export  by  the  lumberman. 
The  greater  part  of  the  state,  the  Southern  peninsula,  is  sorely 
cut  over,  and  over  large  areas  the  blackened  stump  waste  has 
replaced  the  forest.  The  problem  of  forestry  in  the  farming  dis- 
tricts is  one  of  improving  the  woodlot  and  restocking  the  badly 
eroded  and  other  useless  lands.  For  the  great  pinery  districts, 
where  large  bodies  of  land  are  too  light  for  successful  farming, 
the  case  demands  restocking  with  timber.  Much  of  this  could 
be  accomplished  by  adequate  protection  against  fire  and  trespass, 
but  in  many  cases  a  definite  effort  at  improvement  will  be  neces- 
sary if  anything  is  to  be  accomplished  in  a  reasonable  time.  The 
cost  of  such  improvement  is  small ;  a  few  dollars  per  acre,  and 
the  seedling  which  costs  less  than  one  cent  to  plant  will  be  a  tree 
worth  a  good  many  cents  in  forty  years  hence,  so  that  there  is 
no  question  as  to  whether  it  will  pay  or  not.  At  the  present 
time,  the  state  has  about  six  million  acres  of  lands  of  this 
kind,  which  have  reverted  for  taxes.  The  opportunity  to  make 
a  good  beginning  is  here  now,  and  every  one  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  state  can  assist  in  one  of  the  greatest  enterprises  in 
which  the  state  can  possibly  interest  itself,  by  lending  a  hand  to 
see  that  our  pinery  lands  are  not  thrown  away  at  from  ten  to  fifty 
cents  per  acre,  but  are  put  to  a  use  which  will  soon  show  that 
these  lands  are  worth  to  the  state  not  less  than  $2.50  per  acre  for 
forestry  purposes  and  should  not  be  sold  for  less.  Such  a  step 
is  not  an  experiment;  it  is  not  even  a  novelty  in  our  own  coun- 
try. We  have  passed  the  mere  propaganda  stage.  The  Federal 
Government  has  set  aside  over  sixty  million  acres  of  mountain  for- 
ests as  forest  reserves.  The  state  of  New  York  has  bought  up 
over  a  million  acres  of  land  (which  it  sold  about  100  years  ago  at 
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fivecents  per  acre)  in  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills.  The  state 
of  Pennsylvania  has  forest  reserves,  and  continues  to  buy.  Our 
sister  state  of  Wisconsin  has  set  aside  all  state  lands  as  forest 
reserve,  of  which  not  an  acre  shall  be  sold  unless  deemed  proper 
agricultural  land  by  a  state  commission.  Practical  forestry  is 
organized  in  a  well -supported  Bureau  in  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  where,  under  the  direction  of  the  excellent  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Hon.  James  B.  Wilson,  and  the  immediate 
direction  of  Professor  Gifford  Pinchot,  it  is  doing  the  best  of  work 
all  over  the  United  States  by  advisingand  assisting  every  one  who 
wishes  to  better  the  condition  of  his  woods.  Forestry  is  taught 
at  several  special  schools,  and  more  or  less  at  nearly  all  of  our 
agricultural  colleges;  and  last  but  not  least,  the  lumbermen,  the 
largest  and  best  informed  of  all  owners  of  forest  lands,  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  the  time  has  come  when  better  methods  are 
indicated,  when  mere  lumbering  is  to  be  replaced  by  forestry  by 
care  and  use  combined. 
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Scene — ^The  music  room  of  a  country  house,  hig^h -ceiled  and 
very  light.  The  walls  are  of  decoratively  stained  woods.  There 
are  no  hangings  save  some  thin  muslin  curtains  at  the  windows. 
Everything  is  arranged  to  give  freest  play  to  sound.  Through 
the  great  window  one  looks  out  upon  an  orchard  in  full  bloom, 
and  beyond  the  trees,  upon  a  green  field  new -lit  by  the  morning 
sun,  ...  A  piano  stands  on  a  raised  platform  at  one  end  of 
the  room.    A  man  comes  in  and  plays.     A  woman  enters  and 

stands  looking  out  upon  the  orchard  Sometimes 

the  music  ceases,  and  the  man,  all-unconscious  of  another's 
presence,  talks  aloud. 

He. — song  of  my  heart,  dear  little  pastoral, 

Murm'ring  of  fresh  green  fields  and  nodding  flowers. 

Of  singing  birds  and  blue,  o'er -arching  sky. 

Thou  art  the  song  of  God  when  God  is  joy. 

Wail  unconstrained  that  bursts  upon  that  joy, — 

[Alas  that  souls  are  unremembering!] 

Fierce,  faint,  up -piercing,  falling  to  arise. 

You  search  through  time  and  space  for  what  you  lose.  .  . 

Good  God,  that  I  might  touch  those  who  forget! 

That  I  might  raise  a  strain  that  tells  of  thee !    .    .  . 

When  summer's  heat  has  called  men  out  of  doors. 

And  on  the  green  the  horn  blares  forth  its  note. 

They  come  in  flocks  and  shuffle  to  its  tune. 

When  I  have  thrown  my  doors  out  and  cry  "Come," 

They  move  dumfounded,  and  with  awkward  glance. 

They  listen  in  appearance  while  their  minds 

Wander,  I  know  not  where. 

What  shall  I  sing? 
A  song  of  steaming  clods?    Of  bending  backs? 
Of  aching  limbs?    Of  sweating  brows?  Such  love 
As  creatures  know  who  have  no  thought? 
Around  me  everywhere  earth's  beauties  lie. 
I  tell  of  these  unheeded.    God  of  men. 
Have  I  caught  thee  in  these,  my  spring-time  songs? 
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Blank,  staring  eyes,  why  look  yon  on  the  earth 
And  see  no  glories  there?    What  takes  from  thee 

Her  joy? 

Oh  sodden  toil !    Curse  that  blights  souls ! 
Woe  that  strikes  deep  through  hearts !    To  labor  thus 
Machine -like  for  a  crust,  what  greater  ill 
Befalls  the  lot  of  man^ 

The  woman  has  come  forward  and  stands  quite  near  him.  She 
speaks:  — 

And  will  you  always  be  torn  thus?    Your  hope. 
Your  hopelessness  I  know.    I  know  your  fears. 
My  heart  goes  out  to  you.    It  warms  for  you. 
I  would  that  I  might  somehow  comfort  you. 

He.— To  hear  you  speak  so  comforts  me  and  heals. 
Some  souls  have  not  forgot  that  God  is  God. 
To  know  them  is  to  love  them.    But  e'en  they 
Hide  beneath  little  pretexts  all  they  do 
And  pass  unknown. 

Once,  for  a  moment,  sad  it  was  so  brief. 

When  you  and  I  were  but  a  boy  and  girl, 

I  saw  your  soul  and  loved  you,  then  forgot. 

My  friend  came  forward.    He  had  seen  that  soul, 

And  now  he  sought  it  with  all  might  and  main, 

Till  it  saw  his  and  gave  itself  to  him. 

And  then  two  souls  were  glad,  but  mine,  woe -struck, 

Sat  down  and  grieved.    I  was  so  like  my  friend 

I  could  not  love  but  what  he  loved.  Alas! 

You  have  my  soul  held  captive  quite  as  his. 

She. — I  cannot  hear  this,  dear.    I  love  you  both 
With  all  the  heart  and  soul  that  I  possess, 
Yet  faith  is  faith,  Oh,  God,  how  did  it  chance 
You  gave  to  this  strange  trio  such  strange  hearts 
That  each  doth  love  the  other  as  himself? 
Good  friend  but  leave  me  for  a  little  time. 
The  mystery  I  cannot  understand 
Or  even  guess  at.    I  am  overwhelmed. 
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He.— Thy  tears  make  my  own  griefs  seem  simple  joys. 

Oh !  could  the  love  I  bear  to  thee  smooth  out 

Thy  brow  and  chase  away  thy  cares !    I  stoop 

And  touch  thy  cheek.    I  press  thy  hand.    Sweet  love, 

Forget  this  woe. 

A  Third  Comer. — Yes,  why  have  woe,  dear  ones? 

Why  thus  grieve  you?   They  say  poor  love  went  blind 

From  weeping.    Let  not  woe  sit  on  that  brow. 

Dry  those  sweet  eyes.    Good  friend,  be  not  so  moved. 

If  you  have  been  the  dearest  friend  to  me 

I  wonder  not  that  she  should  love  you  so. 

I  grant  you  all  the  love  she  will  bestow, 

E'en  though  she  draws  upon  her  love  for  me; 

For  I  can  know  no  single  joy  on  earth 

Lest  hers  is  perfect,  rounded  and  complete. 

Sweet  wife,  feel  free  to  choose  between  the  two 

Which  one  it  is  that  has  the  husband's  love 

And  which  the  friend's. 

She. — I  love  you,  friend,  as  ever  I  have  loved, 
And  give  to  you  my  hand  as  I  have  done 
A  thousand  times.    .    .    .    Good  friend. 
And  you,  my  husband,  I  am  without  words 
To  tell  you  of  the  love  I  bear  to  you. 
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COCHRANE  picked  up  his  oil  can  and  climbed  down  from 
the  cab.  Up  the  yard  the  switch  lights  glowed  hazily 
through  the  slow,  autumn  rain  and  here  and  there  the  beams  from 
blazing  headlights  flashing  back  from  the  sides  of  the  dripping 
cars  and  reached  their  bright  fingers  down  the  glistening,  wet 
rails. 

A  long  freight  was  rattling  in  over  the  switches  on  the  next 
track.  As  it  gradually  slowed,  and  came  to  a  sudden  stop  with 
a  bump  and  a  clatter  of  couplings,  Cochrane  glanced  up  care- 
lessly from  his  oiling.  On  the  night  air  a  familiar  odor  was 
wafted  across  to  him.  He  straightened  up  and  lifted  his  torch 
high  above  his  head.  Its  yellow  rays  struggled  feebly  through 
the  misty  gloom  and  by  their  unsteady  flicker  he  saw  tier  above 
tier  of  wet  logs  decked  high  on  the  long  flat  car,  and  beyond  on 
either  hand  a  black  bulk  stretched  away  into  the  night.  Coch- 
rane set  his  oil  can  down  on  the  step  of  the  cab  and  crossed  to 
the  other  track.  Reaching  up  he  passed  his  hand  along  over  the 
rough  bark,  muttering  to  himself  as  he  did  so.  He  flashed  his 
torch  down  the  length  of  the  car,  and,  when  he  reached  the  end, 
he  climbed  up  on  the  coupling  and  began  examining  the  butts  of 
the  logs.  Evidently  he  found  what  he  wanted,  for  beside  one 
he  stopped  low  and  held  his  torch  up  close  to  the  wood.  Deeply 
imprinted  in  its  surface  were  the  outlines  of  a  single  letter.  He 
studied  the  mark  intently  for  several  minutes,  scratching  his 
head  in  a  puzzled  way,  and  then,  apparently  satisfied,  he  turned 
and  sat  down  upon  the  log. 

Somewhere,  stowed  away  among  the  dusty  annals  of  the 
round  house,  there  is  a  tradition  of  how  Cochrane  came  to  the 
division.  It  has,  even,  been  told  up  in  the  elegantly  appointed 
offices  sacred  to  the  powers  that  rule,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the 
property  of  the  round  house,  for  there  it  was  bom,  away  back  in 
the  time  when  Kent  was  round  house  foreman. 

The  day  had  been  unusually  hot  for  September.  Kent  was 
busy  with  a  gang  of  wipers  in  the  round  house  when  a  sudden 
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ejaculation  from  one  of  the  men  attracted  his  attention.  He 
looked  in  the  direction  the  man  was  pointing^  and  there,  iraitied 
in  one  of  the  big  doorways  of  the  round  house  stood  Cochrane. 

A  rough  slouch  hat  was  on  his  head  and  a  blue  bandanna 
handkerchief  was  knotted  about  his  throat,  sailor  fashion ;  over 
liis  arm  he  carried  a  Mackinaw  jacket,  his  coat  of  many  colors, 
a  riotous  mixture  of  rainbow  and  crazy  quilt  with  here  and  there 
a  dash  of  the  sunset,  all  flung  together  in  a  sort  of  semi-regard 
for  pattern ;  a  small  rope  knotted  about  his  waist  afforded  the 
only  visible  means  of  support  for  a  pair  of  worn  corduroy  trous- 
ers which  had  been  cut  off  just  below  the  knee,  and  his  feet  were 
encased  in  a  pair  of  heavy,  laced  river  boots  which  reached  up 
under  the  frayed  bottoms  of  his  trousers.  The  boots  had  been 
greased  until  they  shone  in  the  sun,  and  the  soles  were  studded 
with  steel  caulks  that  rang  against  the  rails  as  he  walked. 

He  stood  in  the  doorway  a  moment  surveying  the  scene 
before  him,  then  he  walked  over  to  Kent,  paying  as  little  attention 
to  the  stares  of  the  men  as  if  they  had  not  been  there. 

**I  want  to  go  to  work,"  he  announced  briefly. 

Kent  looked  him  over.  ''Know  anything  about  this  kind  of 
work?"  he  asked. 

**No,  just  come  from  the  woods." 

**I  suppose  the  first  thing  you  want  is  an  engine,  ain't  it?" 

**Oh,  hardly,"  answered  the  knight  of  the  river  boots  with 
a  grin.    **But  I  will  after  a  while." 

The  foreman  grinned  too.    ''You'll  do,"  he  said  dryly. 

"Go  and  take  off  that  truck  and  get  into  something  suitable 
and  report  to  me." 

That  is  how  Cochrane  got  his  start.  It  was  a  long  while 
before  he  got  his  engine,  but  it  came  with  time;  switch  engine, 
freight  and  finally  the  A.  and  P.  express,  just  as  his  hair  was 
turning  gray. 

As  he  sat  on  the  butt  of  the  pine  log  and  looked  across  at 
the  big  engine  looming  up  in  the  night,  the  whole  thing  came 
back  with  all  its  trouble  and  waiting.  By  the  flicker  of  his  torch 
he  lived  those  years  over  again,  and  it  seemed  an  inexpressably 
weary  way.  The  young  lumber  jack  who  had  clambered  down 
from  the  caboose  of  the  log  train  that  far  off  September  day,  he 
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remembered  rather  as  a  sort  of  dream  personality  than  himself. 
Yet  he  could  recall  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday  the  appear- 
ance of  the  woods  the  day  he  saw  them  last,  and  as  he  saw  his 
hand  over  the  glistening  logs,  he  knew  as  well  as  though  he  had 
been  there  how  they  were  felled  and  hauled  and  skidded  beside 
the  back  woods  railway.  It  was  years  since  anything  had  stirred 
the  soul  within  him  as  did  these  dripping  travelers  from  the 
pineries;  for  had  not  he,  too,  come  out  of  the  north,  the  vast, 
silent,  trackless  north?  He  wondered  as  he  thought,  how  it 
would  feel  to  leave  the  smoke  and  roar  of  the  flying  engines  for 
a  while  and  return  again  to  her  fastnesses :  to  drop  at  full  length 
on  a  carpet  of  dry,  brown  needles;  to  plunge  his  face  into  the 
crystal  waters  of  a  little  brook  in  the  depths  of  a  hemlock  swamp 
he  knew,  and  drink,  drink  until  his  burning  thirst  was 
quenched ;  or  Jto  lie  on  his  back  and  watch  a  far  away,  soaring 
eagle,  and  hear  the  eternal  roar  of  the  surf  of  the  wind  among 
the  Norways;  and  then,  at  last,  when  night  had  come,  to  fall 
asleep  on  a  bed  of  fragrant  boughs  lulled  by  the  cries  of  the  loon 
and  the  whip-poor-wills,  and  dream,  nor  to  be  awakened  at  day 
break  by  the  clatter  of  traffic  over  the  city  pavement. 

For  Cochrane,  as  he  sat  there,  the  huge  office  building  that 
reared  its  black  bulk  into  the  night,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  became  the  hill  by  the  lake,  and  he  painted  a  fanciful 
picture  to  himself  of  a  gloomy  forest  dripping  with  rain.  He 
even  listened  unconsciously  to  catch  some  familiar  cry  of  a  night 
prowler, — and  awakened  out  of  his  reverie  with  a  start  when  a 
long  drawn  whistle  came  echoing  down  the  yards. 

Hurriedly  he  pulled  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it,  and 
slid  to  the  ground.  Torch  in  hand  he  stumbled  over  to  his 
engine  and  climbed  up  into  the  cab.  A  hiss  of  escaping  steam, 
a  jerk  and  a  rumble,  and  the  big  engine  backed  slowly  down 
the  track  to  couple  onto  the  limited. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  long  train  of  Pullman's  rolled  out 
from  the  glare  of  the  depot  arcs  and  swung  off  into  the  gloom, 
speeding  faster  and  faster  down  the  long  lines  of  dripping  cars, 
clattering  over  switches,  hurrying  toward  the  hills  and  the  open 
country.  As  she  swept  past  the  waiting  log  train  a  boy  in  a 
slouch  hat  and  a  Mackinaw  jacket,  who  was  peering  from  a. 
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window  in  the  lookout  tower  of  the  caboose,  gazed  for  an  instant 
into  the  eyes  of  the  gray  haired  engineer  sitting  erect  on  his 
cushioned  seat  in  the  cab  of  the  great  racing  locomotive,  and  in 
the  breast  of  the  boy  a  mighty  resolve  was  bom. — The  North 
had  sent  another  offering. 


IF  I  WERE  BRAVE 


MARY  LOWia«I« 

If  I  were  brave,  sweet  heart, 

As  I  am  wise, 
I'd  put  thee  from  my  life  apart — 

My  sacrifice. 

I'd  ask  that  thou  forget 

All  that  I  gave, 
And  blindly  take  the  way  fore-set- 

If  I  were  brave ! 
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THOMAS  B.  ROBBRTS 


"^^O  season  in  the  history  of  Michigan  football  for  over  half  a 
^  ^  decade  has  opened  with  a  less  encouraging  outlook  than 
that  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three.  Training  began  several 
weeks  later  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  large  western 
universities.  But  five  of  the  famous  team  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  two  had  returned  to  college,  and  the 
new  material  looked  far  from  promising.  The  sched- 
ule before  the  team  was  an  exceptionally  difficult  one.  We 
were  to  meet  the  three  strongest  universities  in  the  West:  Min-, 
nesota,  with  a  team  composed  entirely  of  veterans;  Wisconsin, 
always  a  formidable  opponent,  and  Chicago,  who  possessed  an 
abundance  of  the  best  football  material ;  all  of  them  smarting 
under  the  humiliation  of  former  defeats,  and  putting  forth 
every  effort  toward  the  attainment  of  one  end — to  beat  Michigan. 

"Can  Coach  Yost,  with  a  team  composed  over  half  of  green 
men  of  doubtful  calibre,  and  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult schedules  a  Michigan  team  has  ever  undertaken,  lead  us  to 
a  third  season  of  victory?"  was  the  question  asked  by  every  loyal 
Michigan  supporter  as  the  curtain  rose  on  the  football  season  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  three. 

Tbere  are  two  distinct  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  team ; 
first,  development  of  the  individual  men;  and  second,  the  weld- 
ing of  these  parts  into  r.  unified  and  harmonious  whole — a 
"machine"  with  all  its  parts  working  in  perfect  unison.  The 
dividing  point  is  the  Minnesota  game. 

The  early  games  are  of  interest  in  showing  this  first  move- 
ment. The  men  were  gradually  becoming  proficient  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  game  and  their  ability  to  play  it,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  Michigan  had  the  players.  The  question 
was,  did  she  have  the  team. 

Almost  before  Michigan  supporters  realized  it,  the  Minnesota 
game  was  upon  us.  Even  now,  few  of  us  realize  what  enormous 
odds  our  men  were  contending  against  in  this  game.    After  a 
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railway  trip  of  some  seven  hundred  miles,  on  a  strange  field  and 
before  an  enormous  crowd  of  hostile  rooters,  they  must  meet  a 
team  which  had  been  training  two  weeks  longer,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  which  had  played  at  least  one  season  at  Minnesota.  And 
more  important  than  all  this,  six  of  our  men  had  never  played  in 
a  big  game. 

The  details  of  the  game  need  not  detain  us.  The  fierce 
back -and -forth  fighting  in  the  first  half,  with  no  score;  Michi* 
gan's  beautiful  march  for  a  touchdown  from  her  own  tea -yard 
line,  broken  only  by  an  interchange  of  punts;  and  Minnesota's 
touchdown  tieing  the  score,— are  familiar  to  all  of  us.  The 
momentary  disappointment  over  the  result  gave  way  in  the  light 
of  more  sober  thought  to  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  and  of  grati- 
tude to  the  men  who  had  done  so  well  in  the  face  of  such  over- 
whelming obstacles.  It  is,  however,  of  interest  to  speculate  as 
to  the  probable  result  of  the  game  had  the  umpire  noticed  the 
interference  with  Gregory  on  his  pass  for  a  place -kick  from 
Minnesota's  twenty-five-yard  line,  or  the  interference  with 
Graver  before  he  had  caught  Minnesota's  last  punt,  which  gave 
our  opponents  the  ball  in  our  territory  shortly  before  their  touch- 
down. 

The  Minnesota  game  was  the  turning  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  team.  From  then  on  the  team  work  improved  stead- 
ily, reaching  its  grand  climax  in  the  Chicago  game.  "Eleven 
men  in  every  play"  became  the  slogan  which  heralded  the  victory 
over  Wisconsin,  and  later  that  at  Chicago. 

To  even  the  casual  observer,the  improvement  as  shown  in  the 
Wisconsin  game  was  marked.  The  men  were  playing  together  as 
they  had  done  at  no  other  time.  The  impregnable  defense,  and 
the  unity  of  the  oifense  displayed  at  this  game,  brought  joy  to 
the  heart  of  every  Michigan  enthusiast. 

The  Chicago  game  was  a  fitting  climax  to  a  successful  season. 
The  Michigan  team  here  showed  as  the  finished  product.  The 
game  throughout  was  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  perfect  team  work. 
Every  man  played  his  part  in  every  play ;  every  man  followed 
the  ball  and  was  with  the  runner  to  carry  him  on  toward  the 
goal.  Walter  Camp  pronounced  it  the  greatest  exhibition  of 
team  work  and  ''help  him  along"  football  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
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acore  of  twenty-eight  to  nothing  hardly  represents  Michigan's 
superiority,  for  Chicago  was  outclassed  at  every  point  of  the 
game.  The  papers  tell  us  that  Chicago  did  not  play  her  game. 
This  is  true,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  Michigan  got  the 
charge  on  her  opponents  from  the  start,  and  played  the  Chicago 
men  off  their  feet  so  completely  that  they  had  no  opportunity  to 
play  their  game.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  told  the  men  that  evening  that 
it  was  the  best  game  of  football  he  had  ever  seen  a  Michigan 
team  play.  He  estimates  that  the  team  had  improved  fifty  per 
cent  since  the  Minnesota  game.  Had  we  played  Minnesota  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  instead  of  Chicago,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
what  the  result  would  have  been. 

It  may  well  be  asked  what  were  the  elements  in  the  wonderful 
success  of  the  season.  In  an  enumeration  of  these,  of  course, 
the  name  of  Coach  Yost  stands  out  above  all  other  considerations. 
His  seven  years  of  coaching  under  the  most  varied  conditions, 
without  loosing  a  single  game,  marks  him  as  one  of  the  greatest, 
if  not  the  greatest,  football  coach  in  the  country.  He  possesses 
that  happy  faculty  of  winning  his  way  at  once  into  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  men,  obtaining  their  respect  and  devotion,  and 
communicating  to  them  the  sincerity,  earnestness,  and  enthusism 
so  prominent  in  his  own  make-up.  Coach  Yost  is  the  soul  of 
Michigan's  remarkable  success. 

What  Yost  has  been  to  the  team  as  coach,  no  less  has  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  been  as  trainer.  To  prepare  the  men  for  their  hardest 
game  on  Oct.  31,  and  keep  them  in  condition  for  nearly  a  month; 
to  keep  them  entirely  free  from  injury,  and  to  play  only  eleven 
men  throughout  each  of  the  three  big  games,  with  one  minor 
exception,  is  a  record  that  speaks  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  sterling 
ability  as  a  trainer,  and  adds  to  the  already  long  line  of  evidence 
entitling  him  to  a  position  second  to  no  trainer  in  the  country. 
Without  him  the  result  of  the  season  would  probably  have  been 
far  different. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  team  was  the 
loyal  support  which  it  received  from  every  quarter.  At  Min- 
neapolis and  Chicago  there  were  Michigan  alumni  on  all  sides 
doing  everjrthing  in  their  power  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of 
the  men.    Of  greater  significance  was  the  support  of  the  student 
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body.  The  reception  given  to  the  team  on  their  returm  from 
Minneapolis  was  one  of  the  most  loyal  demonstrations  ever 
accorded  a  Michigan  team,  and  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
first  disappointment  in  the  tie  score  had  not  as  yet  been  dispelled. 
The  student  body  will  never  know  what  this  demonstration  of 
loyalty  really  meant  to  the  team,  and  if,  as  is  frequently  said, 
football  is  in  part  a  matter  of  psychology,  the  knowledge  of  this 
constancy  and  affection,  win  or  lose,  on  the  part  of  the  under- 
graduates, played  its  share  in  the  succeeding  victories. 

Finally  and  of  most  importance  was  the  team  itself.  To  these 
men  should  be  given  the  final  credit  for  the  season's  victory. 
They  were  men  of  ability  and  were  imbued  with  the  true 
Michigan  spirit.  Tireless  in  their  application  to  the  work, 
earnest  and  sincere  in  all  that  they  did,  always  putting  forth  the 
highest  efforts  of  which  they  were  capable  whatever  the  tide  of 
the  conflict,  they  are  well -deserving  of  the  success  which  they 
achieved,  and  Michigan  may  be  justly  proud  of  them. 

As  to  Minnesota's  claim  to  the  championship  it  may  simply 
be  ignored.  Minnesota  failed  to  defeat  us,  and  according  to  all 
rules  of  sport,  a  champion  remains  such  until  defeated. 

With  the  poorest  of  prospects  and  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
obstacles,  to  achieve  the  success  which  she  did — Michigan  may 
well  look  back  to  the  season  of  nineteen  hundred  and  three  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  ones  in  her  football  career. 

AT  SEA 

RUTH  DUTCHBR 

Morning,  and  the  white  caps  dancing  out  ahead  of  us ; 

Spray  of  sea  and  taste  of  salt,  as  to  waves  we  rise; 
Sails  that  fill  and  ropes  that  pull  and  almost  get  the  best  of  us. 

Danger  and  the  love  of  it  and  laughter  of  your  eyes. 

Noon -tide,  and  a  lazy  swell  rocking  out  abreast  of  us, 
Idle  sea  and  stirless  air  and  distant  strip  of  land ; 

Drifting  boat  and  careless  sail  and  summer  sun  high  over  us, 
Languor  and  the  spell  of  it  and  nearness  of  your  hand. 

Evening, — the  arms  of  night  reaching  out  to  cover  us, — 
Veiling  clouds  and  misty  stars  and  fading  ghosts  of  ships ; 

Sail  we  out  to  solitude  in  moonbeams  that  encompass  us, 
Love  and  the  delight  of  it  and  sweetness  of  your  lips. 
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PLORKNCB  B.  BURTON 


PRACTICAL  joking  had  grown  to  be  an  epidemic  among  the 
members  of  a  certain  Greek  letter  fraternity  at  Michigan. 
The  men  were  continually  on  the  alert,  for  to  carry  a  joke 
through  successfully  was  a  feat  requiring  no  small  amount  of 
skill.  Jack  Sherman,  however,  had  been  remarkably  success- 
ful in  schemes  of  this  kind  and  consequently  every  man  in  the 
chapter  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  it  back  on  him.  But  this, 
as  they  well  knew,  was  a  thing  not  easy  to  accomplish,  and  the 
story  of  their  failure  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  victims  of 
the  plot,  nor  by  their  friends. 

It  all  started  from  the  fact  that  the  Julia  Marlowe  Dramatic 
Company,  which  was  soon  to  play  in  Detroit,  had  sent  out  large 
poster  pictures  of  the  popular  actress  as  advertisements  among 
the  students  of  the  University.  One  of  these  came  addressed  to 
the  fraternity  as  a  whole  and  a  certain  fun -loving  genius  named 
Charlie  Parker,  was  inspired  to  write  above  the  address  on  the 
wrapper,  the  name  of  Jack  Sherman,  hoping  to  arouse  the  con- 
ceit and  vanity  of  the  young  man. 

An  hour  later,  Jack  came  in  with  a  book  tucked  under  his 
arm,  and  the  tiny  cap  which  served  as  an  excuse  for  a  hat,  placed 
far  back  on  his  head.  He  stopped  whistling  as  he  gathered  up 
from  the  hall  table  his  letters  and  the  large  roll  which  bore  his 
name.  Four  or  five  fellows  stretched  lazily  in  the  cozy  comer 
watched  him  carefully  as  he  read  the  superscription.  Jack  cast 
a  suspicious  glance  from  the  handwriting  on  the  wrapper  toward 
the  shadowy  comer,  but  resumed  his  whistling  while  he  turned 
to  look  for  a  paper  knife.  When  he  unrolled  the  picture  there 
was  a  burst  of  admiration,  and  the  men  came  from  their  post  of 
observation  to  see  the  poster.  When  it  had  been  admired  several 
minutes,  one  man,  bolder  than  the  others,  in  fact  none  other  than 
Charlie  Parker,  said,  *'Jack,  I  say  you're  a  lucky  fellow. 
Where  did  it  come  from?** 

"Manager  of  the  Company,  I  s'pose;  guess  1*11  write  and 
thank  him  for  it,'*  was  the  careless  reply  as  Jack  gathered  up  his 
books  and  boundend  out  of  sight  up  the  stairs. 
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A  suppressed  laugh  followed  his  departure,but  it  was  agreed 
to  keep  still  for  a  time  and  await  results.  Perhaps  he  would 
boast  of  the  honor  paid  him  to  some  of  his  outside  friends  and 
then  would  be  a  good  time  to  reveal  the  truth.  That  he  would 
write  to  the  manager  of  the  Company  was  generally  regarded  as 
improbable,  and  considered,  even  by  Charlie  Parker,  as  too  good 
to  be  true. 

Nothing  developed  until  three  days  later  when  Sherman 
appeared  at  luncheon  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  Having 
secured  attention,  he  proceeded  to  read  aloud  the  following  com- 
munication:— 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  16, 1902. 

Mr.  John  Sherman, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Sherman: — Your  letter  of  recent  date  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  a  picture  sent  out  by  our  company  was  duly 
received  and  read  with  great  personal  interest  by  myself.  No 
doubt  you  have  heard  your  father  speak  of  his  old  college  chum, 
Raymond  Brown,  and  may  therefore  be  surprised  and  interested 
to  learn  that  I  am  he.  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  meet 
the  son  of  my  old  friend,  and  if  agreeable  to  you,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  you  take  dinner  with  me  at  the  Russell  House 
one  week  from  tomorrow  (Friday)  evening.  Miss  Marlowe  will 
dine  with  us,  and  box  number  four  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  you 
and  five  of  your  friends  for  the  evening  performance  on  that  date. 
Hoping  that  this  arrangement  will  be  convenient  to  your  plans, 
I  am  Very  cordially  yours, 

Raymond  L.  Brown. 

Complete  silence  followed  the  reading  of  the  letter  and  the 
most  puzzled,  confused  looks  appeared  on  all  the  faces.  Suddenly 
a  junior  from  the  end  of  the  table,  said:  **'Gratulations,old  man, 
and  I  hope  I*mone  of  the  five."  That  set  every  one  talking  and 
the  wildest  excitement  reigned.  Each  man  hoped  to  be  one  of 
the  favored  few ;  but  Jack  very  wisely  saw  the  advantage  of  his 
situation  and  refused  to  name  the  chosen  ones  until  the  day  before 
the  important  occasion. 

For  a  week  Jack  Sherman,  who  was  only  a  sophomore,  was 
lord  of  the  house;  juniors  and  seniors,  not  to  mention  the  fresh- 
men, gladly  polished  his  shoes,  brushed  his  clothes,  or  gave  up 
to  him  some  favorite  dessert  at  dinner.  Each  one  tried  to  outdo 
all  the  others  in  his  efforts  to  please  the  hero  of  the  theater  party. 
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The  following  Thursday  afternoon  a  slip  of  paper  bearing 
the  names  of  the  five  favored  men  was  tacked  to  the  bulletin 
board  on  the  stair  landing.  They  were  the  very  quintet  that  had 
witnessed  the  opening  of  the  picture!  But  this  fact  either  did 
not  occur  to  the  boys  themselves  or  else  they  deemed  it  of  little 
importance.  They  were  all  delighted  at  the  pleasure  in  store 
for  them  and  jokingly  began  to  rehearse  how  they  would  rise  and 
bow  when  Miss  Marlowe  should  appear  on  the  stage. 

That  night  Jack  announced  he  was  going  to  Detroit  by  the 
morning  train,  as  he  had  some  business  to  attend  to  during  the 
day.  The  others  were  to  go  in  during  the  afternoon  and  meet 
him  at  the  hotel.  Accordingly  Sherman  left  early  Friday  morn- 
ing with  his  suit  case.  The  five  friends  in  carefully  prepared 
toilets,  took  the  four  fifty -eight  train  that  afternoon. 

They  had  been  gone  from  the  house  about  half  an  hour  when 
Jack  Sherman  walked  in,  having  arrived  from  Detroit  by  the 
latest  motor.  In  answer  to  the  scores  of  puzzled  questions 
heaped  upon  him.  Jack  explained  between  bursts  of  laughter, 
that  the  whole  affair  had  been  an  invention  of  his  own,  and  the 
letter  instead  of  being  from  the  manager  of  the  dramatic  Com- 
pany as  it  purported  to  be,  was  written  according  to  Jack's  direc- 
tion, by  a  friend  in  Detroit. 

Meantime  the  five  young  men  proceeded  to  the  Russell  and 
found  that  no  such  person  as  John  Sherman  had  dined  there  that 
evening.  Still  thinking  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  they 
went  so  the  theater  and  inquired  if  box  number  four  was  at  the 
disposal  of  Mr.  John  Sherman.  The  agent  replied,  *'Mr.  Sher- 
man cancelled  his  order  this  morning.  * '  They  stared  blankly 
into  each  other's  faces.  The  force  of  the  whole  situation  came 
quickly  before  them,  but  not  a  word  was  said.  Charlie  Parker 
turned  like  a  flash,  and  tossing  a  coin  through  the  window,  said, 
**Fiveforthe  gallery,  please;*'  and  the  young  men  in  dress 
suits  and  silk  hats  climbed  up  the  long  stairs  to  the  motely 
crowd  of  gallery  gods.  The  performance  over  they  silently 
wended  their  way  to  the  station. 

The  following  morning  as  five  subdued  young  men  appeared 
a  trifle  late  in  the  breakfast  room,  those  at  the  table  rose  and 
gracefully  imitated  the  bow  that  had  been  rehearsed  by  the  box 
party  for  Julia  Marlowe. 
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I^UIS  MARINO  PBRKZ. 

A  IfL^S  well  that  end's  well,  Bess.  I  have  won  him  over 
-^JL  now.  Tomorrow  he'll  see  me  after  German,  and  1*11 
S:et  the  invitation  before  I  go  home.  I'll  wear  that  new  gown  to 
class  tomorrow." 

''An  awful  fool  that  boy  is,  Lucy.  What  with  his  indolent 
and  yielding  amiability,  there's  nothing  a  girl  can't  get  out  of 
him.  And  he  can't  even  tell  a  nice  girl  from  one  that  isn't.  If 
that  banquet  were  even  worth  going  to,  it  would  not  be  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Festino." 

'*But  you  seem  very  much  upset,  Bess." 

That  night  it  was  half -past  eleven  and  Bess  Hay  had  not 
yet  retired.  She  was  patiently  penning  a  note.  Her  vocabulary 
seemed  strangely  deficient.  At  last  the  thing  was  done  to  her 
satisfaction. 

''Dec.  20th,  1903. 
My  Dear  Mr,  Festino: — I  regret  very  much  not  to  have 
been  at  home  last  evening  when  you  called.  Although  you  did 
not  leave  your  card  I  happened  to  discover  that  you  had  been 
here.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  call  again  soon.  I  will  be 
alone  this  vacation — my  room-mate  goes  to  Detroit,  and  my 
friend  Lucy  Grey  goes  too;  both  on  the  first  train,  as  Professor 
Homerich  has  excused  his  three  o'clock  German.  It  is  tedious 
living  here  through  a  vacation  when  all — I  mean  nearly  all — 
your  friends  are  gone. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"Bess  Hay." 

Promptly  before  breakfast  the  next  morning  Bess  Hay 
mailed  her  letter.  Mr.  Festino  would  receive  it  in  the  afternoon 
delivery, and  it  would  catch  him  at  his  room  before  the  time  to 
go  to  German. 

And  so  it  was. 

At  the  sound  of  the  mail -carrier,  Festino  threw  down  his 
work  and  hastened  to  see  if  there  was  anything  for  him.  There 
was  a  letter  with  the  stamp  of  Ann  Arbor.  The  writing  was  not 
unfamiliar,  but  evidently  a  woman's  hand.  He  tore  open  the 
envelope  and  read  eagerly.    His  countenance  meanwhile  sufiFered 
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various  aberrations.  "This  is  funny.  It's  bum,  too," — he 
exclaimed.  "Lucy's  gone  home  and  we  agreed  to  meet  after 
German.  Homericb  be  hanged— but  j^'^an  idiot.  What  made 
her  get  away  in  such  a  hurry?" 

And  now  he  rushed  up  to  his  room,  surprising  his  room- 
mate by  an  unusually  violent  ejaculation.  Calming  down,  he 
inquired, — "Say  Dick,  what  do  you  think  of  that  girl  Bess  Hay 
— boards  over  here  at  Winton's?" 

"What's  the  matter  Pestino;  you  seem  to  be  out  your  wits. 
She's  a  pretty  nice  girl,  but  tell  me  the  trouble." 

"Oh,  the  deuce,  I  am  going  to  call  on  her  tonight.  Read 
that  letter." 

Dick's  curiosity  had  been  aroused  and  he  perused  the  mis- 
sive promptly. 

*  *  I  don ' t  understand ,  Festino , "  he  commented .  "I  thought 
you  had  been  to  see  Miss  Grey  last  night  to  ask  her  to  the  toast- 
master's  banquet." 

"^ure  I  did,  and  I  went  nowhere  else.  But  I  didn't  give 
her  the  bid.  I  knew  she  was  expecting  it,  and  as  I  wanted  to 
see  her  today,  I  told  her  I  had  something  I  wished  to  tell  her, 
if  I  could  see  her  after  German.  And  now  the  fool's  gone 
home,  and  won't  be  back  here  till  the  day  of  the  banquet." 

"Well,  Festino,  I  guess  Miss  Hay  would  go,  if  you  pro- 
posed it." 

"That's  what  I  was  thinking,  Dick.  I'll  ask  her  tonight 
and  she  can  help  me  with  my  toast." 


ACROSS   THE  NIGHT 

MARY  LOWBI*I# 

Past  the  noon,  and  the  glare,  and  the  gathering  mist. 
Past  the  fugitive  sun -skirts'  amethyst — 

And  then  death's  mysteries. 
Past  the  long  leagues  of  hollow,  the  blare  and  the  flight, 
Past  the  chill  morning -fog,  the  last  lees  of  the  night — 

What  possibilities ! 
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TO  A  FRIEND 


MABU  HOI^MSS  PARSONS 


My  soul  is  longing  for  my  friend, — 

So  shall  it  long  until  the  end. 

I  cannot  meet  Time's  unknown  space 

Without  that  hand  in  which  to  place 

My  own;  I  stumble  so,  alone, 

Without  that  ^oice,  that  gracious  tone, 

That  cheers  and  lightens  all  my  path 

And  oft,  so  oft,  in  old  days  hath 

Courage  renewed  and  fresh  hope  given 

Until,  with  zeal,  on,  on,  I've  striven 

And  sought  to  pierce,  yea,  even  Heaven, 

And  my  friend  nigh ;  not  now  can  I 

Find  my  clear  pathway  to  that  sky 

Which  our  twin  thought  had  sought  and  found  ; 

Alone,  I  find  that  on  mere  ground 

My  stumbling  feet  tread  slow  along 

A  doubtful  path;  small  light,  slight  song 

Illume  my  soul;  come  but  my  friend, 

I'll  every  noble  thought  defend; 

Come  but  my  friend,  this  time  I  strive. 

May  haps,  I'll  yonder  hill  arriye, — 

Refreshed,  encouraged,  strong,  alive! 
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CI^ARKNCH  B.  MORRItl* 


AMONG  the  more  noteworthy  of  recently  published  books, 
the  reviewers  rightly  agree  in  placing  Mr.  Kipling's  latest 
collection,  **The  Five  Nations,"  in  the  first  rank.  The  mere 
voluminousness  of  the  writer  would  suffice  to  keep  him  at  the 
focus  of  popular  interest ;  a  man  who  may  be  expected  to  say 
something  trenchant  upon  the  supreme  question  of  each  hour, 
and  to  say  it  with  almost  barbaric  concreteness  of  diction  and 
vibrancy  of  rhythm,  can  hardly  fail  to  hold  the  sustained  attention 
of  the  public.  But  when  in  the  midst  of  turning  out  many  poems 
that  compel  the  notice  of  the  hour,  an  author  now  and  then  gives 
us  one  that  seems  likely  to  outlive  the  times  that  brought  it  forth, 
the  appearance  of  a  new  volume  from  his  pen  is  a  distinct  literary 
event. 

Now  that  Kipling's  later  poetry  is  between  a  single  pair  of 
covers,  the  impression  is  deepened  that  it  is  not  his  best  work. 
Even  if  we  count  out  doggerel,  such,  for  example,  as  the  * 'Les- 
son,"— and  there  is  much  of  it,  only  a  little  less  atrocious 
even  if  we  take  only  such  poems  as  **The  Dykes,"  **The  Truce 
of  the  Bear,"  and  * 'White  Horses,"  we  have,  at  best,  but  one 
aspect  of  Kipling.  He  appears  here  as  the  Prophet  of  Saxondom. 
It  is  the  book  of  the  testimony  of  Kipling,  which  he  was  bidden 
to  testify  to  the  English  concerning  the  things  that  pertain  to 
their  dominion  over  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof.  Not  to 
catch  this  note  is  to  misunderstand  and  misjudge  the  author. 

There  is  that  in  these  poems,  nevertheless,  which  grips  the 
heart  of  a  modem  man,  at  least  if  he  has  English  blood  in  his 
arteries.  No  other  poet  of  this  generation  has  appealed  to  so 
many  men.  The  reason  is,  I  am  convinced,  that  Kipling  has 
found  a  tongue  for  those  emotions  which  are  most  distinctly 
characteristic  of  the  present  age.  There  are  categories  and  pro- 
clivities that  have  come  down  to  us  as  our  inheritance  from  all 
the  ages;  they  are  so  fundamental,  so  universal  a  part  of  us,  that 
we  know  them  only  as  a  fish  knows  water.  There  are  maxims 
and  allegiances  that  are  the  net  results  of  yesterday.     There  are 
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notions  and  enthusiasms  that  are  the  half -created  chaos  of  today. 
There  are  dreams  and  yearnings  that  are  the  adumbrations  of 
tomorrow.  Whether  today  and  tomorrow  have  a  large  share  in 
us  or  not,  they  are  the  new  element,  and  so  are  most  in  our 
thoughts.  And  Kipling  is  the  poet  of  today  and  tomorrow,  not 
the  today  and  tomorrow  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  today  and 
tomorrow  of  his  race. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Dedication  to  the  Five  Nations,** 
which  is,  by  the  way,  not  unworthy  of  Kipling's  best  days. 

Before  a  midnight  breaks  in  storm, 
Or  herded  sea  in  wrath, 
Ye  know  what  wavering  gusts  inform 
The  greater  tempests  path ; 
Till  the  loosed  wind 
Drive  all  from  mind 
Except  Distress,  which,  so  will  prophets  cry, 
Overcame  them,  houseless,  from  the  unhintingsky. 

Ere  rivers  league  against  the  land 
In  piratry  of  flood, 
Ye  know  what  waters  slip  and  stand 
Where  seldom  water  stood. 
Yet  who  will  note. 
Till  fields  afloat. 
And  washen  carcass  and  the  returning  well, 
Trumpet  what  these  poor  heralds  strove  to  tell. 

Ye  know  who  use  the  Crystal  Ball 
(To  peer  by  stealth  on  Doom) 
The  Shade  that,  shaping  first  of  all. 
Prepares  an  empty  room. 
Then  doth  It  pass 
Like  breath  from  glass. 
But,  on  the  extorted  vision  bowed  intent. 
No  man  considers  why  It  came  or  went. 

«         «  « 

Yet  instant  to  fore-shadowed  need 
The  eternal  balance  swings ; 
That  winged  men  the  Fates  may  breed 
So  soon  as  Fate  hath  wings. 
These  shall  possess 
Our  littleness. 
And  in  the  imperial  task  (as  worthy)  lay 
Up  our  lives*  all  to  piece  one  giant  day. 
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To  understand  Eiplinj^:,  then,  we  must  look  about  us,  and 
try  to  learn  the  meaning  of  Today.  Looked  at  from  almost  any 
point  of  view,  the  co-efl&cient  of  the  present  age  may  be  reduced 
to  terms  of  steam.  The  revolution  in  industrial  society  produced 
by  the  steam-engine  has  reacted  upon  every  department  of  human 
activity.  The  railway  alone  has  changed  the  whole  order  of  the 
world,  and  if  to  the  railway  are  added  the  steamship,  the  perfect- 
ing press,  and  the  many  devices  whereby  such  trades  as  shoe- 
making,  spinning  and  weaving,  and  milling  have  been  taken 
almost  wholly  out  of  the  hands  of  individuals,  it  will  be  apparent 
how  entirely  modem  life  has  been  revolutionized  by  this  one  inven- 
tion, the  steam-engine. 

In  the  first  place,  the  force -center  of  society  has  been  shifted. 
As  a  consequence  the  importance  of  the  common  man  has  been 
vastly  increased.  The  material  power  of  society,  wealth,  has 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  upper  and  into  the  hands  of  the 
middle  classes.  This  hard,  concrete  fact  has  been  a  more  pow- 
erful factor  in  the  establishment  of  democracy  than  all  ^he  phil- 
osophies in  the  world.  But  no  movement  of  circumstances  can 
long  keep  the  common  man  in  a  prominent  position.  The  un- 
common men  are  bound  to  come  to  the  top  no  matter  how  often 
society  is  shuffled.  And  here  again  the  inexorable  machine  is 
arbiter.  An  incompetent  man  cannot  control  a  machine  nor  an 
organized  system  of  machines.  The  nephew  of  an  engineer  can- 
not drive  a  locomotive  by  virtue  of  his  relationship.  This  les- 
son has  impressed  itself  and  continues  to  impress  itself  upon  the 
present  age.  Industrial  society  is  organized  upon  the  model  of  a 
machine,  and  every  part  must  do  the  work  expected  of  it;  if  it  does 
not,  the  machinery  stops.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  bearing 
of  this  truism  upon  the  doctrine  of  equality.  The  fact  is  that  a  new 
feudalism,  not  military  but  industrial,  is  growing  upon  the  soil 
cleared  by  the  democratic  revolution  of  a  century  ago.  In  this 
feudalism  the  captain  of  industry,  the  great  organizer  and  com- 
petent business  man,  is  the  aristocrat, — the  baron, — and  the 
ignorant  or  incompetent  man  is  the  serf,  and  there  are  retainers 
of  all  grades  between.  These  conditions,  of  course,  are  most 
marked  in  the  new  countries,  especially  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  col- 
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onies  and  the  United  States.  But  this  merely  proves  that  the 
new  movement  develops  most  rapidly  on  virgin  soil. 

Machinery,  especially  printing  inventions  and  those  discov- 
eries that  facilitate  rapid  transportation,  has  had  furthermore  a 
tendency  to  fuse  society.  If  men  do  not  all  think  alike,  they  at 
least  all  know  each  other's  opinions,  and  if  they  do  not  live  alike, 
they  live  very  near  together  and  know  each  other's  manners. 
Therefore  large  empires  are  possible.  Nationalism  has  given 
place  to  imperialism  and  even  to  a  certain  cosmopolitanism. 
Insularity  is  not  only  out  of  harmany  with  the  modern  spirit, it  is 
a  trait  almost  untenable  under  present-day  conditions. 

Again,  through  the  industrial  organization  of  society  to 
which  I  have  referred  has  come  a  new  sort  of  individualism,  if  it 
deserves  the  name,  the  individualism  of  specialization.  This  is 
the  age  of  the  specialist,  the  man  who  can  do  one  thing  so  well 
that  only  his  own  craft  can  hope  to  understand  thoroughly  the 
results  of  his  work,  not  to  speak  of  its  processes.  Specialization 
is  everjrwhere ;  it  threatens  to  drive  out  culture  even  in  its  strong- 
holds ;  the  man  of  letters  is  coming  to  be  a  sort  of  specialist.  The 
writer  of  today  is  clever,  sophisticated,  too  often  he  is  master 
rather  of  the  tricks  of  his  trade  than  of  the  principles  of  his  art. 

I  am  conscious  of  having  so  far  occupied  the  point  of  view 
of  the  economist  rather  than  that  of  the  philosopher,  though  the 
conclusions  reached  are  the  same  ideas  expressed  in  different 
terms.  There  is,  however,  running  parallel  with  the  industrial 
reorganization  of  society  the  growth  of  a  philosophical  doctrine 
which  has  profoundly  influenced  almost  every  department  of 
human  thought,  and  has  revolutionized  many  branches  of  activity. 
I  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  The  influence  of  that  doc- 
trine seems  to  me  to  be  tremendous.  In  the  schools  it  has  well 
nigh  rendered  obsolete  every  method  of  study  not  based  on  the 
idea  of  development,  at  least  everything  but  mathematics  and  the 
physical  sciences.  In  politics  it  has  banished  the  theory  of  the 
social  contract,  and  undermined  the  cult  of  democracy;  democ- 
racy that  is  to  say,  as  understood  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

To  get  nearer  to  Kipling,  we  may  place  beside  these  general 
movements  that  most  significant  and  wide -reaching  of  the  changes 
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which  have  taken  place  in  British  politics,  the  change  from  the 
insular  to  the  imperial  conception  of  the  British  state.  The  con- 
summation of  that  change  is  almost  contemporary  with  the  rise 
of  Mr.  Kipling  in  the  literary  world.  It  was  in  1883  that  Pro- 
fessor Seeley  published  his  book  on  the  expansion  of  England, 
in  which  the  ideal  of  a  Greater  Britain,  a  nation  in  which  Australia 
and  Canada  were  as  much  home  soil  as  Middlesex  or  Surrey,  was 
offered  to  the  English  people.  The  progress  of  events,  perhaps 
more,  at  any  rate  as  much,  as  any  propaganda,  has  made  the  con- 
ception of  Greater  Britain  a  fundamental  feature  of  British  policy. 

More  immediately  still,  and  closely  associated  with  the  idea 
just  referred  to,  there  is  the  contact  of  the  new  Western  with  the 
old  Eastern  civilization,and  in  general,  the  contact  of  Europeans 
with  dark-skinned  races.  The  general  problem  is  as  old  as  the 
crusades,  or  even  as  the  Punic  wars,  if  we  go  no  farther  back, 
but  in  the  last  half  century  it  has  taken  on  a  new  meaning.  The 
sudden  awakening  of  Japan,  its  adoption  of  occidental  culture » 
and  more  especially  its  political  achievements  and  ambitions » 
the  opening  of  China  to  commerce,  and  its  prospective 
disintegration,  the  interest  of  Russia  in  the  East,  have  created  the 
new  Eastern  question, — a  world -problem,  as  the  old  was  a  Euro- 
pean problem.  All  these  factors  have  conspired  to  render  the 
frontier  possesions  of  Britain,  and  India  in  particular,  ground 
specially  attractive  to  the  British  fancy. 

It  was  upon  this  ground  that  Kipling  reared  the  first  fabrications 
of  his  genius.  He  brought  forth  the  ** Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills\ 
the  "Departmental  Ditties,"  and  India  became  a  new  country  to 
the  British  public.  To  be  sure,  the  author  but  made  them  realize 
what  they  already  knew,  but  impressed  on  their  imaginations 
what  was  already  present  in  their  intellects,  or  at  any  rate  on  the 
shelves  of  their  libraries.  Yet  before  a  great  while  thoughtful 
readers  began  to  perceive  that  there  was  something  in  these  stories 
besides  mere  vivid  picturing  of  Indian  life.  They  began  to  be  con- 
scious that  "they  know  not  England  who  only  England  know." 
The  new  writer  was  more  than  the  discoverer  of  England,  he  was 
the  poet  of  Greater  Britain.  He  does  not  preach,  but  who  can 
miss  the  lessons  in  colonial  administration  behind  the  mild  satires 
of  the  Departmental  Ditties, — Ahasuerus  Jenkins,Potiphar  Gub- 
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bins,  Delilah,  Rustum  Beg,  Jack  Barrett,  Pagett,  M.P.,  each  is 
worth  pages  of  statistics  and  dispatches  to  the  student  of  imperial- 
ism. 

But  Greater  Britain  is  peculiarly  the  theme  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
later  collection,  *'The  Seven  Seas.'*  Its  title  implies  a  conscious 
championing  of  the  Imperial  Destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  *  'The 
Song  of  the  English,"  ** The  Song  of  the  Banjo,''  **The  Native 
Born, ' '  and  *  *The  Liner  She's  a  Lady"  are  intensely  imperialistic, 
with  a  tribute,  in  the  last,  to  the  commercial  spirit. 

There  is  Anglo -Saxonism  and  much  more  in  these  poems. 
In  the  opening  lines  of  the  Song  of  the  Banjo  there  is  the  indus- 
trial spirit,  the  glorification  of  accomplishment  and  of  useful- 
ness:— 

You  couldn't  pack  a  Broad  wood  half  a  mile, 
You  mustn't  leave  a  fiddle  in  the  damp, 
You  couldn't  raft  an  organ  up  the  Nile, 
And  play  it  in  an  equatorial  swamp. 

/  travel  with  the  cooking-pots  and  pails, 
Pm  sandwiched  'tween  the  coCfee  and  the  pork, 
And  when  the  dusty  column  checks  and  tails, 
You  should  hear  me  spur  the  rearguard  to  a  walk. 

The  same  spirit  rises  to  a  climax  further  on:  — 

I'm  the  prophet  of  the  Utterly  Absurd, 

Of  the  Patently  Impossible  and  Vain,— 
And  when  the  Thing  that  Couldn't  has  occurred. 

Give  me  time  to  change  my  leg  and  go  again. 

This  expresses  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the  people  that  is 
conquering  the  world.    In  a  moment  he  touches  another  string ; — 

By  the  bitter  road  the  Younger  Son  must  tread. 

Ere  he  win  to  hearth  and  saddle  of  his  own — 
'Mid  the  riot  of  the  shearers  at  the  shed, 

In  the  silence  of  the  herder's  hut  alone— 
In  the  twilight,  on  a  bucket  upside  down, 

Hear  me  babble  what  the  weakest  won't  confess — 
I  am  Memory,  and  Torment — I  am  Town! 

I  am  all  that  ever  went  with  evening  dress! 

Here  we  catch  a  glimpse  into  the  secret  of  Kipling's  power. 
To  make  the  despised  banjo  the  theme  of  a  deeply  stirring  lyric 
requires  the  very  faculty  of  insight  and  interpretation  that  we  look 
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Upon  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  genius.  He  has  found  in  this 
companion  to  cooking -pots  and  pails  atongue  for  the  desert -con- 
quering, nature -subduing  spirit  of  our  age  and  nation,  and  our 
souls  recognize  the  voice,  and  rejoice  at  it.  The  common  thing 
becomes  romantic  after  genius  has  touched  it.  Or,  to  drop  met- 
aphor, the  individual  and  his  world  are  brought  to  harmony. 
"Mister Mc Andrews*'  gives  us  the  esthetic  problem  in  quaint 
Scotch ;  when  the  viscount  suggests  to  him  that  steam  has  spoiled 
the  romance  of  life  at  sea :  — 

Damned  ijjit!  I'd  been  doon  that  morn  to  see  what  ailed  the  throws, 
Manholin',  on  my  back — the  cranks  three  inches  from  my  nose. 
Romance!  Those  first-class  passengers  they  like  it  very  well 
Printed  and  bound  in  little  books;  but  why  don't  poets  tell? 
I'm  sick  of  all  their  quirks  and  turns—the  loves  an'  doves  they  dream — 
Lord,  send  a  man  like  Robbie  Burns  to  sing  the  Son>2:  o'  Steam! 

The  **Song  o'  Steam"  is  the  theme  of  many  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
stories,  notably  those  in  the  Day's  Work.  These  stories  are  not 
wholly  convincing.  It  may  not  be  safe  to  say  that  machines 
cannot  be  made  to  talk  like  men,  but  in  my  opinion  Mr.  Kipling 
has  not  succeeded  perfectly  in  accomplishing  the  diflScult  feat. 
In  the  story  of  **The  Ship  that  Found  Herself,  "  for  example,  he 
has  shown  an  intimate  knowledge  of  marine  architecture,  and 
great  skill  in  casting  his  knowledge  into  a  clever  allegory ;  but 
there  is  the  trouble,  the  skill  shows.  We  feel  that  it  is  a  piece 
of  play-acting  after  all.  The  same  may  be  said  of  .007  and  of 
most  of  the  others  of  this  class. 

Mr.  Crockett  has  called  Kipling  the  **  romance  writer  to  the 
specialist."  He  is  that  in  more  than  a  superficial  sense.  Not 
only  does  he  write  for  doctors  as  if  he  were  a  doctor,  for  soldiers 
as  if  he  were  a  soldier,  for  engineers  and  machinists  as  if  cams 
and  eccentrics  were  his  daily  care,  but  he  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  his  work  is  inspired  by  the  spirit  that  created  the  spec- 
ialist and  the  modern  world,  the  spirit  of  organization  and  mutual 
responsibility.  *  *Obey  the  man  next  to  you  who  gives  the  order*  * 
says  Two  Tails,  the  elephant,  **or  you'll  stop  all  the  battery, 
besides  getting  a  thrashing"  .  .  .  ''Mule,  horse,  elephant, 
or  bullock,  he  obeys  his  driver,  and  the  driver  his  sergeant,  and 
the  sergeant  his  captain,  and  the  captain  his  lieutenant,  and  so 
on  even  to  the  Viceroy,  who  is  the  servant  of  the  Empress." 
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Does  the  tempest  cry  halfi   What  «re  tempests  to  him? 
The  service  admits  not  a  ''but"  or  an  "if," 
While  the  breath's  in  his  mouth,  he  mnst  bear  without  fail 
In  the  name  of  the  Empress,  the  Overland  Mail. 

''No  consideration  of  family  or  kin  allowed  Peroo  to  keep 
weak  hands  or  a  giddy  head  on  the  payroll.  *My  honor  is  the 
honor  of  this  bridge,'  he  would  say  to  the  about-to-be-dismissed, 
*  What  do  I  care  for  your  honor.  Go  and  work  on  a  steamer. 
That  is  all  you  are  fit  for.*'  *'Easy,  now,  easy!  Now  push  for 
all  your  strength!  Hold  out!  Give  a  fraction!  Hold  up! 
Pull  in  I  Shove  crossways  I  Mind  the  strain  at  the  end !  Grip,  now! 

Bite  tight !    Let  the  water  get  away  from  under  and  there  she 

goes."  **I£  you'd  been  hammered  as  we've  been  this  night,  you 
wouldn't  be  stiff— iff— iff,  either.  Theoreti— retti— retti— cally, 
of  course,  rigidity  is  the  thing.  Purr — purr — practically,  there 
has  to  be  a  little  give  and  take.  We  found  that  out  by  working 
on  our  sides  for  five  minutes  at  a  stretch — chch — ch."  This  is 
the  romance  of  today — do  your  duty,  stand  by  the  day's  work, 
pull  together.  This  is  the  religion  of  the  specialist,  and  it  is  a 
long  remove  indeed  from  the  philosophy  of  individualism.  The 
heroes  in  this  romance  are  the  men  who  do  things,  like  the  yard- 
master:  **He's  the  Czar,  King,  Boss!  He  says  'please,'  and 
then  they  kneel  down  and  pray.  There's  three  or  four  strings  o' 
today's  freight  to  be  pulled  before  he  can  attend  to  them.  When 
he  waves  his  hand  that  way,  things  happen."  Man,  beast, 
machine,  all  obey  one  crfeed,  **I/aw,  Order,  Duty,  an'  Restraint, 
Obedience,  Discipline!" 

This  is  not  only  the  moral  code  of  Kipling,  it  is  his  religion 
as  well.  He  is  Hebraic  rather  than  Christian.  "The  sword  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Gideon"  is  re-echoed  alike  in  the  command 
**Fear  God  and  keep  your  powder  dry,"  and  in  the  lines 

For  the  Lord  our  God  Most  High 
He  hath  made  the  deep  as  dry. 

He  hath  smote  for  us  a  pathway  to  the  ends  of  all  the  earth ! 

It  is  as  the  prophet  of  his  religion  that  Kipling  rises  to  his 
sublimest  height.  There  is  the  ring  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
prelude  to  the  Song  of  the  English — 
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Yea,  though  we  sinned — and  our  rulers  went  from  righteousness — 
Deep  in  all  dishonor  though  we  stained  our  garments*  hem 
Oh,  be  ye  not  dismayed, 
Though  we  stumbled  and  we  strayed « 

We  were  led  by  evil  counsellors, — the  Lord  shall  deal  with  them. 

The  same  strain  is  reached  is  the  "Hymn  Before  Action/*  and 
the  theme  recurs  in  many  places. 

With  the  rhapsodist  is  mingled  the  seer,  the  reader  of  the 
future.  He  has  not  spared  warning  and  reproof.  Against  pride 
and  the  lust  of  power,  effeminacy  and  the  greed  of  gold,  he  sol- 
emnly protests  at  the  moment  when  other  men  forget.  At  the 
first  Jubilee,  when  all  Saxondom  was  bidden  to  be  glad,  he 
reminds  his  countrymen  of  India's  hopeless,  plodding  millions, 

By  the  well,  where  the  bullocks  go 

Silent,  and  blind  and  slow 

By  the  field,  where  the  young  com  dies 

In  the  face  of  the  sidtry  skies, 

They  have  heard,  as  the  dull  Earth  hears 

The  voice  of  the  wind  of  an  hour, 

The  sound  of  the  Great  Queen's  voice: — 

"My  God  hath  given  me  years, 

Hath  granted  dominion  and  power ; 

And  I  bid  you,  O  Irand,  rejoice." 

"And  the  Ploughman  settles  the  share 
More  deep  in  the  grudging  clod ; 
For  he  saith:— "The  wheat  is  my  care, 
And  the  rest  is  the  will  of  God." 

**Deal  justly,  love  mercy,  walk  humbly;*'  says  the  prophet 
of  old.  At  the  second  Jubilee,  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  world 
rose  up  to  celebrate  its  greatness,  the  Recessional  blew  a  trumpet 
in  Zion,  crying  out  **put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  neither  in  the 
son  of  man,  in  whom  there  is  no  help." 

And  again,  when  the  Czar's  proclamation  was  hailed  with 
delight  the  world  over,  by  editors  and  preachers  and  a  host  of 
little  poets  who  believed  that  the  millennium  had  come  at  last,  this 
Jeremiah  confounded  them  with  his  parable  of  '*The  Truce  of 
the  Bear,"  and  we  hear  again  the  warning  **when  they  shall  cry 
I)eace  and  safety,  then  sudden  destruction  shall  come  upon 
them." 
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This  religion  is  very  remote  from  Christianity.  MulhoUand 
"turned  his  cheek  to  the  smiter,  exactly  as  Scripture  says,  bat 
following  that,"  he  ''knocked  him  down."  It  is  the  religion  of 
the  Here  and  Now,  not  of  the  World  to  Come.  There  are  no 
Apocalyptic  visions,  no  mighty  strivings  of  the  spirit,  no  thirst- 
ings  for  the  unattainable,  in  his  poetry.  It  is  just  here  that  he 
fails  to  be  a  truly  great  poet.  ''Do  you  think  that  a  spirit  full  of 
lofty  thoughts,  and  privilege  to  contemplate  all  time  and  all 
existence,  can  possibly  attach  any  great  importance  to  this  life?" 
asks  Plato.  But  Kipling  does  attach  all  importance  to  this  life; 
all  his  ideals,  the  noblest  of  them,  are  worldly;  and  in  this  he 
speaks  for  the  genius  of  an  age  absorbed  in  developing  to  its 
perfection  a  material  civilization,  an  age  in  which  Evolution  has 
explained  away  the  spirit  and  the  life  to  come,  and  has  deified 
matter  and  energy. 

The  same  idealization  of  physical  force  that  runs  through 
the  Soldier  Stories  and  the  Day's  Work  Stories  and  the  Songs  of 
the  Seven  Seas  is  seen  in  another  form  in  the  Jungle  Books. 
Mowgli  is  the  avatar  of  Kiplingism.  Shakespeare's  conception 
of  the  wild  man  was  Caliban,  a  vicious,  weak,  contemptible  crea- 
ture. Mowgli  is  sharp-eyed,  strong  and  swift  of  limb,  keen- 
witted, beautiful  beyond  all  living  men,  as  far  above  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  village  as  he  is  above  his  companions  of  the  jungle — 
the  supreme  product  of  evolution.  We  may  fairly,  I  think,  com- 
pare these  two  creations,  and  perhaps  we  may  judge  by  the  com- 
parison how  far  our  world  is  removed  from  the  world  of  three 
hundred  years  ago. 

But  here  again  Kipling  falls  short.  His  work  is  wholly 
masculine,  as  it  is  wholly  material.  There  is  no  feminine  side 
to  his  genius.  Generally  he  ignores  woman  and  things  womanly; 
sometimes,  as  in  "The  Betrothed,"  his  attitude  is  not  far  from 
brutal  cynicism:  "A  woman  is  only  a  woman,  but  a  good  cigar 
is  a  smoke."  Cynicism,  wherever  it  appears  in  his  work,  can 
always  be  traced  to  the  same  source,  his  inability  to  appreciate 
the  virtues  that  proceed  from  reserve,  and  his  toleration  of  any 
expression  of  energy,  even  to  its  vices. 

Naturally,  then,  we  should  expect  him  to  express  himself  in 
a  style  characterized  by  restless  energy,  and  not  much  refined 
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by  reserve.  And  this  is  precisely  what  we  do  find,— short  sen- 
tences, strong,  powerful  words,  vivid  imagery,  but  little  beauty 
of  style,  little  refinement  of  diction,  little  flow  or  rhythm.  His 
verse  is  packed  with  suggestive  words  and  figures,  stirring  and 
martial,  but  seldom  graceful,  almost  never  sweet,  never  spiritual. 
Generally  he  finds  the  literary  language  not  picturesque  enough 
for  his  use,  and  prefers  the  rugged  and  homely  dialect  of  the 
barrack-room,  of  the  forecastle,  or  of  the  streets.  Mr.  Kipling 
himself  has  given  us  in  a  half-dozen  lines  his  literary  creed,  his 
ethics,  and  his  religion: — 

Now  mnst  ye  speak  to  your  kinsmen  and  they  must  speak  to  yon, 
After  the  use  of  the  English,  in  straight-flnnn:  words  and  few. 
Go  to  your  work  and  be  strong,  halting  not  in  your  ways, 
Baulking  the  end  half-won  for  an  instant  dole  of  praise. 
Stand  to  your  work  and  be  wise— certain  of  sword  and  pen, 
Who  are  neither  children  nor  gods,  but  men  in  a  world  of  men ! 

There  is  a  residue  after  this  analysis,  another  trait,  now  and 
then  appearing,  which  seems  not  to  fit  with  any  that  have  been 
enumerated.  It  runs  through  the  Jungle  Books  as  a  sort  of 
overtone,  it  comes  out  in  the  story  of  Purun  Baghat,  of  the 
Brushwood  Boy,  and  of  the  Bridge  Builders,  and  becomes  an 
insistent  note  in  "Kim."  This  trait  is  a  sort  of  oriental  fond- 
ness for  mystery-mongering,  rising  sometimes  to  the  dignity  of 
mysticism.  Mr.  Chesterton  suggests  that  Kipling  is  all  oriental. 
But  to  this  explanation  I  cannot  reconcile  myself. 

It  seems  to  me  more  appropriate  to  say  that  Kipling  is  a  barba- 
rian— a  simple  case  of  atavism.  The  love  of  striking  similes,  the 
hard -breathing  rhythm,  the  keen  interest  in  sights  and  sounds, 
and  the  still  more  remarkable  interest  in  smells — the^e  are  barbaric 
qualities  of  his  style.  But  the  style  is  the  man  himself;  the 
truculent  jingoism,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the  half -belief  in  ghosts 
and  dreams, — are  these  not  traits  of  the  barbaric  mind?  Such  a 
mind  lives  intensely  in  that  stratum  of  diverse,  apparently  com- 
plex but  actually  simple,  experiences  and  emotions  which  lies  at 
the  surface  of  human  nature,  and  its  occasional  glimpses  below 
that  stratum  are  not  clear-eyed,  but  distorted  into  strange  and 
fantastic  forms  of  the  supernatural. 
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At  the  Sign  of  the  Ass's  Head 


*I  DRSAMT  I  WAS  BNAMORKD 
OF  AN  ASS.** 


Good  friends, 
speak  up,  an  ye 
y  like  our  cheer. 
Here  every  man 
is  free  of  his  own 
J  tongue,  and  here 
i  is  neither  priest, 
king,  nor  shrew 
to  bid  any  hold 
his  tongue.  Re- 
m  ember,  too, 
that  none  may  spy  upon  your  com- 
ings in  and  your  goings  out  at  the 
Sign  of  the  Ass's  Head.  Therefore 
say  your  say,  good  folk.  But  if  ye 
find  overmuch  pepper  in  the  broth, 
or  if  the  pudding  smack  too  eagerly 
of  clove,  remember  'tis  the  spice  of 
life,  with  no  malice  in  it. 


Michigan  has  reason  to  congratu- 
late herself  upon  the  results  of  the 
football  season. 
Chasing  the  Pig-Skin  Good  playing  and 
vs.  victory  have 

Recognition  brought  recogni- 
tion from  distin- 
guished quarters.  Hark  to  Walter 
Wellman*s  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent: "Tell  those  boys  at  Ann  Arbor 
who  play  football  that  I  am  deeplv 
interested  in  them,  and  that  I  would 
rather  see  them  play  a  game  than 
recognize  another  South  American 
republic.  They  are  a  bully  lot  and  I 
admire  them  greatly.'*   «   *  « 


Then  this  from  Walter  Camp,  which 
while  smacking  of  that  certain  con- 
descension of  Easteners 
Eastcin  Critics  is  welcome:  "Michigan 
on  lilichigAn  played  a  remarkable 
game  on  offense,  al- 
though her  defense  at  times  was 
erratic.  The  help  that  the  mnners 
gave  Michigan  was  really  the  beat  I 
think  I  ever  saw.  Michigan  has  a 
great  team  and  could  surely  give  any 
eastern  eleven  a  hard  battle.  Heaton 
is  an  all-around  star."  At  the  same 
time  we  have  the  frank  confession  of 
other  Eastern  critics  that  the  so-called 
"All -American"  teams  of  their 
choosing,  are  no  more  than  All- East- 
ern. 

•  *  • 

But  more  grateful  than  all  these 
words  of  praise  fron  alien  toni^es,  is 

our  own  recollection  of 
The  Game  With  that  finest  exhibition  of 
Wisconsin      gentlemanly  sport  that 

Ann  Arbor  has  ever 
seen— the  Michigan -Wisconsin  game. 
Also — the  woman,  who,  with  a  fine 
assumption  of  mastery  of  college 
slang,  called  the  bleachers,  "sweat- 


But  football,  it  would  seem,  is  on 
its  last  legs.   The  dialectic  of  tKe 
President  of  Colgate  is 
Foothall  and  the  stiring  bolt.  This  gen- 
Ethics      tleman,  discusses,  in  the 
current  North  American 
Review,  the  question;  "Is  football  a 
desirable  form  of  sport?*'  ••No!"— 
decidedly  no!    Why?   Because  "the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  game  is 
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eihically  wrong:  viz.—the  stoppingof 
good  play  once  started,**  Infamous, 
— as  bad  as  chess! — Has  the  reverend 
gentleman  ever  seen  the  other  great 
American  game — played  with  side- 
arms?    I  wonder. 

•  •  • 

A  freshman  finds  that  the  best 
picture  in  the  art  gallery  is  by  A. 

Schenk  Pinxit,  An  ad- 
llowl  On  I  mirer  of  Mansfield  men- 
tions Heidelberg  as  a  son 
of  Clovis.  A  junior  law  defines  cor- 
porations as  ''enjoying  a  kind  of  legal 
hnmorality . ' '  This  is  a  plain  descent 
to  epigram. 

•  •  • 

It  is  at  least  remarkable  that  in 
Ann  Arbor,  a  university  town,  Ibsen's 

"Ghosts**  was  attended  by 
"Ghosts"    the  very  small  audience  of 

about  fifty  people,  among 
whom  there  were  but  two  faculty 
members  and  fifteen  or  twenty  stu- 
dents. This  is  all  the  more  strange 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cast  was 
headed  by  Miss  Shaw,  a  very  suc- 
cessful interpreter  of  Ibsen,  who  had 
as  support  an  excellent  company  fully 
suited  to  the  demands  of  a  difficult 
play.  Yet  interest  was  unawakened 
by  the  opportunity  to  see  an  intense 
play  satisfactorily  produced.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  the  audience  which  at- 
tended a  certain  notorious  burlesque 
was  so  large  that  it  filled  the  theater 
and  policemen  were  needed  to  manage 
the  crowd  during  its  en- 
Ab  Emaciated  trance  and  exit.  So 
House  much  for  the  taste  of  the 
student  body.  Evidently 
Ibsen  is  beyond  their  appreciation. 
But  what  of  the  rest  of  the  clientele 
of  the  university?  Is  it  beyond  their 
appreciation  or  are  they  disgusted  by 


such  portrayals  of  life?  Or  is  it  be- 
cause interest  in  a  special  line  of 
work  causes  a  lack  of  interest  and 
apathy  toward  subjects  which  seem 
pro  fanof 

Ibsen *s  "Ghosts**  cannot  be  strictly 
called  a  drama,  since  it  does  not  rep- 
resent some  form  of  struggle  except 
as  a  drowning  man  fights  hopelessly 
for  life.  The  spectator  knows  the 
outcome.  The  characters  themselves 
are  even  conscious  of  it.  There  is 
no  suspense.  The  play  is  a  picture 
painted  in  red  and  black,  colors  of  sin 
and  death .  It  is  a  study  of  de  gener acy 
as  the  result  of  inheritance.  The 
characters  are  not  gov- 
Inheritance  erned  by  their  passions  or 

as  Fate  their  own  free-will;  nor 
are  they  in  the  hands  of 
fate  as  were  the  people  of  the  Greek 
tragedy,  except  as  they  are  power- 
less. They  are  rather  at  the  mercy 
of  physical  laws  of  nature  which  are 
working  the  ruin  of  innocent  vic- 
tims. Ibsen  has  given  us  on  the  stage 
what  Zola  has  produced  in  the  novel ; 
but  Ibsen  is  working  on  a  higher 
plane.  He  is  not  the  exponent  of 
naturalism  in  its  lowest  form  as  was 
Zola.  His  people  are  more  idealized, 
yet  they  do  not  lack  in  realism. 
There  is  nothing  throughout  the  play 
which  is  unnatural  or  unreal;  every 
character,  every  situation  is  probable 
and  possible.  One  does  not  wonder 
whether  such  conditions  are  true  to 
life;  but  one  feels  that  they  exist. 

Ibsen  has  shown  that  a  play  can  be 
almost  without  action  and  yet  can 
hold  the  attention  of  the  spectator  by 
a  dialogue  which  contains  nothing 
poetical  or  pleasing,  but  which  holds 
the  interest  of  the  audience  because 
it  shows  in  a  masterful  way  the  char- 
acter of  each  person,  while  social 
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laws  and  customs  and  the  manifesta- 
tions of  heredity  are  discussed  in  a 
striking  and  forceful  manner.    It  is 

to  be  expected  that  the 
A  Play  WHlKNit  lovers  of  poetical,  ro- 
Action        mantic  drama  will  claim 

the  play  is  morbid.  It 
is  true  that  three  of  the  five  characters 
are  moral  and  mental  degenerates. 
There  is  but  one  redeeming  person  in 
the  play.  This  is  Mrs.  Alving,  a 
woman  who  is  innocent  of  any  wrong, 
but  is  the  most  unhappy  of  all.  The 
result  is  a  play  which  is  of  course  not 
pleasant.  It  could  not  be  otherwise 
and  still  have  unity.  The  situations 
are  harrowing,  but  very  clever.  The 
voice  of  the  unseen  Regina,  Mrs. 
Alving's  maid,  saying  to  Oswald  Alv- 
ing:  **Mr.  Oswald,  let  me  go!"  is  a 
striking  dramatic  trick.  The  whole 
situation  flashes  upon  one  in  an  in- 
stant. The  son,  as  he  goes  insane 
before  his  mother's  eyes,  and  the 
mother  reaching  for  the  morphine 
with  which  to  kill  him  as  she  prom- 
ised, form  a  picture  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten. 

Ibsen  has  produced  a  style  of  play 
to  which  modern  realistic  drama  is 
greatly  indebted.  Al- 
The  Nodein  though  the  work  itself 
Drama      does  not  meet  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  true  drama, 
yet,  under  the  skill  of  Pinero  and 
Sudermann  this  material  is  being 
woven  into   dramas   which  surely 
have  a  place  in  art,  although  they  are 
far  removed  in  language  from  the 
poetical  drama  to  which  we  are  de- 
voted, being  of  the  race  of  Shakes- 
peare. 

•  •  • 

Since  the  merry  company  at  the 
Ass's  Head  has  chosen  to  animadvert 


upon  fudge  and  the  chafing- 
A  Sweet  dish,  it  may  be  that  ye  will 
Story  fill  your  pipes  and  listen, 
gentles  all,  to  a  tale  of  a 
fudge -fight,  and  all  the  cruel  wrong 
that  issued  therefrom.  This  is  not  a 
romaunt  of  deeds  done  in  far  Racine, 
for  it  happened  in  Ann  Arbor,  in  our 
very  midst,  and  on  this  wise. 

Two  staid  young  Puritans,  instmc- 
tors  of  college  youth,  and  a  third,  a 
student  of  a  more  generous  temper, 
fell  to  discussing  the  stage- plays  of  a 
man  of  Norway,  jcleped  Ibsen,  and 
likewise  one  Phillips,  an  Englishman 
and  writer  after  the  same  sort.  Now 
the  evening  was  come  on,  therefore, 
the  argument  being  nowise  abated, 
the  student,  the  same  being  pledged 
to  the  law,  and  a  youth  of  a  most  ex- 
cellent jovial  spirit,  full  of  pleasant 
and  fantastical  humors,  did  propose 

that  they  do  all  three  fore- 
Of  gather  at  his  chambers,  where 
Spirits    he  had  by  him  some  wine  ont 

of  Kentucky,  of  rare  strength 
and  virtue,  and  a  good  old  age,  so 
that  no  wine  of  grape  might  compare 
thereto.  And  this  he  did,  not  only 
of  his  hospitality  and  generous  hu- 
mor, but  the  more  of  a  pleasant 
desire  to  witness  whether  or  nu  the 
other  young  fellows  were  strong  of 
head  and  able  to  carry  the  wine.  But 
these  demurred  to  his  so  neighborly 
intent,  and  preferred  the  rather  to 
make  fudge,  that  so  the  youth  of  the 
college  be  not  scandalized.  This  was 
the  more  readily  devised  inasmuch  as 
the  student  of  the  laws  had  at  his 
chambers  a  curiously  contrived  bra- 
zier, or  small  cup  covered  with  crossed 
wires,  wherein  one  might  burn  wood- 
spirit,  and  above  the  cup  of  the 
brazier  a  round  frame  on  which  was 
set  a  sort  of  sauce-pot  or  small  fiat 
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kettle,  all  which  he  called  his  chaf- 
inj^-dish,  therefore  brewed 
M|e  their  fudge,  and  put  therein 
citron,  and  pineapple,  and 
cherries,  and  figs,  and  fruits  with 
strange  names  out  of  Cathay  and  far 
countries,  cut  very  fine,  very  sweet 
and  toothsome,  and  therewith  made 
they  very  merry:  indeed,  so  great 
was  the  merriment,  and  so  pleasant 
and  fantastical  the  tales  they  told 
each  other,  that  one  would  have  said 
a  butt  of  Spanish  wine,  or  of  the 
wine  of  Champaigne,  was  lately 
opened.  Now  it  chanced  that  in 
making  the  fudge,  the  fire  of  spirit 
burned  low,  and  it  was  divined  that 
not  enough  spirit  had  been  put  in  the 
brazier.  Therefore,  after  having 
blown  out  the  small  flame  that  was 

left,  they  incontinently  poured 
Spirit    some  two  or  three  gills  of  the 

wood -spirit  into  the  hot  bra- 
zier, so  that  there  arose  a  great  stench, 
and  the  steam  of  the  wood-  spirit  was 
carried  throughout  that  house. 

Now  on  the  morrow  the  law  student, 
having,  as  was  his  wont,  slept  the 
round  of  the  clock,  arose  late,  where- 
upon the  lady  whereof  he  let  those 
chambers  came  upon  him  with  much 
spirit,  charging  him  with  holding  a 
drunken  revel  with  his  friends  unto 
a  late  hour,  and  thereto  filling  her 
house  with  an  unspeakable 
And  stench  of  the  spirit  of  maize. 
Spirit  Therewith  she  cast  him  with 
bag  and  baggage  into  the 
street,  to  seek  such  shelter  as  might 
be  found.  None  of  which  things 
Would  have  so  befallen  had  the  two 
young  men  foreborne  to  make  fudge, 
and  drunken  their  fill  of  the  rare  good 
wine  their  host  was  minded  to  pro- 
vide, and  then  gone  quietly  to  their 


beds,  albeit  by  the  help  of  their 
friend  and  host 

Wherefore,  gentles  all,  the  rede  of 
my  so  long  tale  is  this :  when  as  ye 

go  into  strange  houses,  es- 
Thc  chew  fudge,  and  forbear 
LcsMB     from  stewing  curious  dishes 

over  fires  of  wood -spirit, 
and  drink  such  liquor  as  is  set  before 
yon,  asking  no  questions  for  con- 
science sake,  as  runneth  the  scripture, 
and  may  long  life  and  good  cheer  be 
to  ye  all. 

•  •  • 

M.  Renan  once  wrote :  '  'The  coun- 
tries which,  like  the  United  States, 
have  created  consider- 
Thc  Dcmocricy  able  popular  educa- 
of  Edacatioii  tion  without  any  ser- 
ious higher  education, 
will  long  have  to  expiate  their  fault 
by  their  intellectual  mediocrity,  their 
vulgarity  of  manners,  their  superficial 
spirit,  and  their  lack  of  general  intel- 
ligence/' Is  he  right?  Is  an  ex- 
periment in  popular  education  so 
probationary  that  culture  is  unable  to 
neutralize  commonness? 


A  writer  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Nation,  of  last  year,  has  in  two 
I  articles  seemingly 

'    As  Seen  in  a  West-  attempted  to  prove 
cm  University        the  validity  of  Mr. 

Renan *s  assertion. 
I     She  tells  us  that  she  is  a  woman  in 
the  early  thirties,  unmarried,  and  a 
graduate  of  an  Eastern  woman's  col- 
)     lege.    She  has  been  living  for  some 
\     time  in  a  far  western  town  where 
there  is  a  state  university.   We  are 
I     not  told  just  where  it  is.   She  says 
she  is  shocked  by  the  commonness 
that  prevails,  that  uneducated  faces 
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and  tones  are  singularly  in  evidence, 
and  that  she  has  began  to  doubt 
whether  four  years  of  college  mean 
anything  more  than  a  certain  amount 
of  information.  **Was  there  to  be  no 
outward  mark  by  which  one  could 
tell  the  university  girl  from  the  shop 
girl?''  Education  and  culture  seem 
divorced.  The  cause,  in  her  opinion, 
is  the  character  of  the  clientele  of  the 
student  body.  Hordes  that  have  no 
aptitude  at  all  f)r  education  are 
annually  being  turned  by  the  public 
schools  into  the  universities.  The 
whole  tone  of  the  college  is  thereby 
lowered,  and  there  is  an  absolute  in- 
justice to  all  concerned. 

When  she  was  in  college  students 
would  come  more  or  less  uncultivated 
and  go  away  greatly  changed.  It  is 
not  so  now,  she  says.  The  classes 
are  too  large  to  be  able  to  get  the 
personality  of  the  professor.  There 
Is  no  chance  to  strike  the  human 
note.  It  is  simply  a  culmination  of 
the  free  public  school  system,  with 
all  the  unavoidable  evils  of  a  free 
public  school."  The  average  Eng- 
lish spoken  is,  in  her  opinion, 
wretched.  One  of  the  most  necessary 
reforms  is  needed  here.  Furthermore, 

there  should  be  a  re- 
Severs  Coltore  duction  in  the  number 
From  the  of  hours  of  work  that  a 
College  student  is  allowed  to 

elect.  A  great  number 
means,  as  a  rule,  ''inaccurate, 
slovenly  work.**  "It  is  superficial 
work,  masquerading  as  thorough, 
that  kills.**  The  social  side  of  col- 
lege life,  she  believes,  also  needs  re- 
form. There  is  an  enormous  "waste 
of  time  and  money  for  which  false 
ideal  of  social  duties  are  responsible.  *  * 


It  is  "stupid"  and  "silly,"  and  a 
"sin  against  the  University,  every 
tax-payer  in  the  State,  instructors 
and  classmates,  and  above  all  a  sin 
against  the  student  himself. 

•  •  • 

Apropros  nothing  much,  the  fol- 
lowing from  Punch: 

"The  Missouri  Peer-Importing^ 
Company. — ^This  company  was  form- 
ed to  meet  the  ever- 
A  New  increasing  demand  for 
EnterprlM  lords  and  noblemen  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  U. 
S.  A.  generally. 

Absolutely  no  risk  run  by  our  cus- 
tomers ! 

Ladies  dealing  with  us  are  assured 
of  fair  treatment  and  prompt  de- 
livery. 

Without  fear  of  contradiction  we 
affirm  that  our  Peers  are  superior  in 
rank  and  pedigree  and  in  position  in 
their  own  countries  to  any  noblemen 
now  on  the  market. 

Our  stock  of  British  dukes  is  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  at  the  Mis- 
souri Exhibition  we  were  awarded 
the  Gold  Medal  for  this  rare  and 
beautiful  type  of  goods. 

A  choice  selection  of  belted  Earls 
is  always  on  view  in  our  showrooms. 

We  highly  recommend  our  "B.  B. 
B,**  or  British  Baron  Brand.  These 
may  be  had  in  three  styles — English, 
Irish,  or  Scotch.  We  do  a  large 
business  in  these  goods  with  people 
who  like  a  good  article,  but  cannot 
afford  the  more  costly  brands.  As, 
however,  the  supply  is  limited,  cus- 
tomers are  advised  to  purchase  early. 

We  have  a  very  cheap  line  in 
French  Counts,  which  we  are  offering 
at  prices  to  suit  the  smallest  purse. 

We  beg  leave  to  observe  that  the 
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lowest-price  Peers— such,  for  in- 
stance, as  Polish  Counts — ^we  do  not 
stock,  as  in  very  few  cases  have  they 
been  found  satisfactory.  We  venture 
to  urge  upon  our  clients  the  advisa- 
bility of  paying  a  somewhat  higher 
price  and  insuring  quality. 

Peers  delivered  to  any  address  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  free  of  duty  and  car- 
riage paid. 


The  following  are  samples  of  the 
testimonials  which  we  are  receiving 
daily  : 

The  Marchioness  of  Pitz- Portcullis 
{nee  Miss  Polly  Porker)  writes:  Your 
Marquis  is  simply  lovely — and  so 
intelligent.  Please  send  two  more, 
as  I  want  them  for  birthday  presents 
for  my  sisters.  Am  going  to  Eng- 
land shortly. 

Yours  sincerely, 

*POI,I.Y  FlTZ-PORTCUWS.* 

A  Countess   (who   desires  to  be 
anonymous)  writes:    Earl  recently 
received  and  gives  every 
Wdl  satisfaction  Have  shown 

IcCMineidcd  him  to  friend  who 
bought  Russian  Prince 
last  year,  and  she  says  she  wished 
she  had  heard  of  your  firm  then, 
for  she  certainly  would  have  tried 
one  of  your  Earls. 

P.  S. — Please  send  me  French 
Count  suitable  for  presentation  to 
elderly  maiden  aunt.  Was  delighted 
with  Irish  Baron." 


Also,  apropos  nothing  much^  what 
a  pity  for  Carrie  Nation  that  New 
York  wasn't  in  Kansas! 
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The  chapters  of  Mr.  Kuhns'  book 
are  written  in  a  fashion  which  we 

have  come  to  associate 
The  Great  with  university  extension 
Poets  of  Italy  lectures.   That  is  to  say, 

they  are  clear,  fluent, 
emotional,  and  not  very  deep.  They 
tell  all  of  the  things  which  it  were  dis- 
graceful not  to  know  about  the  great 
poets  of  Italy.  But  they  raise  no 
troublesome  questions,  they  propound 
no  abstruse  philosophies,  they  cause 
no  headaches.  There  is  hardly  a 
page  which  might  not  be  illustrated 
with  the  stereopticon.  This  is  said 
not  in  dispraise  of  the  book,  but  sim- 
ply to  indicate  its  place  and  function. 
Of  its  kind,  it  is  an  admirable  piece 
of  work.  The  great  poets  selected  for 
treatment  are  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boc- 
caccio, Michael  Angelo,  Ariosto,  and 
Tasso  (to  mention  only  the  greater 
names  of  the  older  poets) ;  and  among 
the  modern  poets,  Leopardi,  Car- 
ducci,  D*Annunzio,  Fogazzaro,  Graf, 
and  Negri.  In  the  case  of  each  poet, 
Professor  Kuhns  gives  the  important 
facts  of  his  biography,  analyzes  and 
explains  the  chief  poems,  and  by 
means  of  generous  quotations  artfully 
chosen  and  taken  from  standard 
translations,  gives  the  reader  some 
taste  of  the  poet's  quality.  The  most 
interesting  chapter  in  the  book, — in- 
deed the  only  chapter  which  one  who 
knows  his  Italians  pretty  well  will  care 
to  read  entire, — is  that  on  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Here  the  author's 
selective  genius  displays  itself,  and 
from  the  aptly  chosen  translations  one 
may  gain  a  fair  idea  of  the  distinc- 
tive, notes  and  melodies  of  the 
younger  Italian  poets.        F.  N.  S. 
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The  Great  Poets  of  Italy.  By  Oscar 
Kuhns.  author  of  "The  Treatment  of  Nature 
in  Dante's  DivinaCommedia.*'  etc..  and  pro- 
fessor of  modem  lani^uAKCo  in  Wesleyan 
University.  With  12  illustrations.  Lar^e 
crown.  8  vo..  $2.00  net.  Postage  extra. 

•  •  • 

This  series  of  essays,  as  the  title 
suggests ,  is  a  protest  against  the  seri- 
ous manoer  in  which  we 
The  Gentle  are  accustomed  to  regard 
Reader  the  diversions  of  our 
ancestors.  This  is  an 
utilitarian  age.  We  are  all  striving 
to  be  specialists,  and  have  no  pati- 
ence with  the  man  who  finds  pleasure 
in  a  little  knowledge  about  many 
things.  The  leisurely  survey  is  not 
for  us;  we  must  "hunt." 

'  'Because  Americans  are  Americans, 
and  business  is  business,  and  time  is 
money,  and  life  is  earnest  we  take 
our  poetry  seriously. '  *  We  even  take 
our  humor  sadly,  and  can  find  no 
consolation  or  profit  in  aught  but  the 
most  exhaustive  knowledge  of  sci- 
ence. In  **The  enjoyment  of  Poe- 
try," **The  Mission  of  Humor," 
"The  Honorable  Points  of  Ignor- 
ance," and  "The  Hunterland  ot  Sci- 
ence," which  are  the  most  enjovable 
of  the  essays.  Dr.  Crothers  insists 
with  most  cheerful  optimism,  that 
Poetry  is  to  be  enjoyed  as  a  revel  of  the 
imagination,  not  as  an  occult  science, 
that  Humor  is  a  recognition  of  Truth, 
in  its  more  fleeting,  less  tangible 
forms,  that  Ignorance  conscious  of 
itself  hath  its  bliss  no  less  than  knowl- 
edge, and  that  there  is  much  pleasure 
to  be  had  from  an  excursion  into  the 
borderland  of  The  Dark  Continent 
of  Ignorance,  where  Science  has  as  yet 
but  gained  a  foothold. 

The  book  is  permeated  with  that 
gentle  sarcasm  and  that  genial  wit 


which  show  that  Dr.  Crothers  him- 
self has  not  forgotten  "The  Mission 
of  Humor." 

J.  M.  T. 

The  Genile  Reader.  Samuel  M.  Crothers. 
Boston:  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.  Octavo. 
pp.321.  Price $1.25 net. 


"The  Ship  of  State"  is  an  enter- 
taining and  instructive  little  book  on 

our  government,  written 
The  Ship  by  the  men  at  the  helm, 
of  State        The  twelve    articles  in 

this  volume  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Youth* s  Companion , 
which  fact,  however,  does  not  make 
them  the  less  interesting  to  grown- 
ups. The  articles  are  short,  terse, 
well -written,  and  contain  a  deal  of 
information  upon  subjects  of  which 
we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar ;  but 
upon  which  exact  knowledge  is  often 
found  wanting.  A  glance  at  the  titles 
and  authors,  will  give  a  comptehen- 
sive  view  of  the  scope  and  contents  of 
the  volume .  * '  The  Presidency , "  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  written  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  1900,  when  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  "The  Life  of  a 
Senator,"  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  "The 
Life  of  a  Congressman,"  by  Thomas 
Brackett  Reed,  late  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Reprej»entatives.  "The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States," 
by  David  J.  Brewer,  Associate  Jus- 
tice. "How  Jack  Lives,"  by  John  D. 
Long,  Ex -Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
"The  Naval  War  College,"  by  John 
D.  Long.  "How  Our  Soldiers  are 
Fed."  by  William  Cary  Sanger,  as- 
sistant Secretary  of  War.  "  How 
the  Army  is  Clothed,"  by  General 
M.  P.  Ludington,  Quartermaster - 
General,  U.  S.  A.    "Good  Manners 
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and  Diplomacy,"  by  William  R.  Day, 
Bx-Secretary  of  State.  **How  For- 
eif(n  Treatiea  are  Made,"  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  "Uncle  Sam*8  Law 
Basineas,"  by  John  K.  Richards, 
Solicitor- General  of  the  United 
States.  *  *The  American  Post  Office, ' ' 
by  W.  L.  Wilson,  Hz- Postmaster- 
General. 

F.  A.  W. 
The  Ship  of  State,  by  Those  at  the  Helm. 
Gian&Co..  Boston.  1<)03. 

•  •  • 

Cnrioaities  in  literature  always 
strike  the  public  eye  for  a  time,  and 
lend  excitement  to  the 
ANaidcscript  publication  of  a  romantic 
IrauUKC  story.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  "  MS.  in  a  Red 
Box,"  which  appeared  without  its 
author's  name.  The  book  itself, 
while  not  one  of  the  great  novels,  has 
a  well- sustained  interest  throughout, 
and  is  one  that  will  repay  a  cursory 
reading.  How  it  came  by  the  name 
"MS.  in  a  Red  Box"  is  told  by  the 
publisher  in  the  following  interesting 
paragraph:— 

"One  day  in  April  last  a  parcel  was 
sent  to  the  Bodley  Head.  On  being 
opened  it  was  found  to  contain  a  MS. 
in  a  red  box,  without  any  accompany- 
ing letter, without  title,  author's  name, 
or  address.  For  some  days  it  was  not 
entered  in  the  book  of  the  firm  kept 
for  the  purpose  of  registering  the  re- 
ceipt of  MSS.,  but,  as  no  letter  was 
received,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  it  was  recorded  in  pencil  as 
follows:  'The  MS.  in  a  Red  Box  '  " 

After  a  careful  reading  the  story 
was  thought  worthy  of  publication, 
and  the  office  name  clung  to  it.  Al- 
though the  publisher  advertised 
widely  for  the  author  of  the 
book,  that  person  has  never  claimed 


the  honor.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  the  author  is  someone  famous  in 
another  field  of  literature  who  does 
not  care  to  be  remembered  as  a  ro- 
manticist. 

F.  A.  W. 

"MS.  in  a  Red  Box."  John  Lane.  The  Bod- 
ley Head,  publisher.  New  York  and  London. 
•  «  • 

While  we  shall  probably  continue 
to  apeak  of  Irving  Bacheller  as  the  ou- 
thor  of  Eben  Holden,  his  most  widely 
read  book,  there  is  in  all  his  work 
a  wholesomeness  and  freshness  that 
placea  it  above  the  great  mass  of 
popular  fiction. 

These  qualities  are  strongly  present 
in  "Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles." 
Rarely  have  we  met  with  a  more  de- 
lightfully drawn  character  than  the 
old  clock  tinker.  Forced  by  a  tragic 
combination  of  circumstances  from  a 
position  of  honor  and  influence  in  the 
world  of  affairs,  he  takes  refuge  in 
the  "Blessed  Isles  of  Imagination," 
choosing  as  his  companions  the 
"brave  spirit  of  the  past."  He  is 
especially  versed  in  "Scriptures  ac- 
cording to  Saint  William."  By  tast- 
ing the  sweetest  fruit  and  breathing 
the  purest  air  of  these  Blessed  Isles, 
he  has  grown  into  a  rich  and  full  hu- 
manity that  not  only  glorifies  and 
transfigures  his  own  humble  calling, 
but  brings  new  meaning  into  the 
lives  of  all  whom  he  touches. 

We  are  not,  however,  called  upon 
to  witness  the  crises  in  his  own  life, 
but  the  influence  of  his  developed 
character  upon  the  lives  of  others. 
Of  especial  interest  is  his  relation  to 
Sidney  Trove,  in  whom  he  recognizea 
his  long  lost  son,  but  to  the  end  un- 
selfishly refuses  to  declare  himself 
lest  the  knowledge  bring  harm  to 
othera. 
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The  book  is  well  written,  and  com- 
mands interest,  whether  bringinji^  be- 
fore us  a  landscape  or  the  growth  of  a 
«oul ;  whether  describing  the  matri- 
monial tribulations  of  the  ''Old  Rag 
Doir*  or  dwelling  with  loving  insist- 
ence upon  the  high  ideals  and  stern 
virtues  of  the  men  who  made  our 
country.  C.  B.  M 

Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles.  I.  Bacheller. 
Boston:  I«othrop  Publishins  Company- 

*  'Our  little  systems  have  their  day— 
they  have  their  day"  and  should 
cease  to  be.  We  cannot  but  believe 
that  Professor  Myers  has  performed 
a  thankless  task  in  this  "revision  and 
expansion  of  the  latter  part  of  his  Me- 
diaeval and  Modern  History."  The  old 
work  undoubtedly  deserved  its  im- 
mense popularity,  but  since  the  date 
of  its  first  publication,  ideas  of  what 
a  school  history  should  be  have 
changed.  Of  this  progress,  however, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  this  revision, 
Professor  Myers  is  totally  oblivious. 
His  work  still  remains  little  more 
than  a  chronological  arrangement  of 
anecdotes.  We  cannot  recommend 
its  continued  use  in  the  high  schools. 

E.  S.  C. 

The  Modem  Agre:  Philip  Van  Ness  Myert. 
Oinn  &  Co.   Boston.  1903. 

•  •  • 

We  read  the  title  page  of  Prank 
Norris*s  new  book,  "The  Responsi- 
bilities of  the  Novelist,*'  a  bit  doubt- 
fully, perhaps.  Mr.  Norris  is  a  vig- 
orous story-writer,  we  tell  ourselves, 
and  for  him  to  assume  the  rdle  of 
philosopher-critic  shocks  our  sense  of 
fitness.  What  has  he  to  do  with  the 
dead  bones  of  art  morality?  With 
this  kindly  reflection  we  begin  the 
perusal  of  his  two  dozen  or  more 


essays.  Presently  we  forget  abont 
the  dead  bones— the  wheezy  art 
theories  and  paralyzing  abstractions 
— for  we  arc  being  happily  entertained 
by  a  literary  craftsman  who  tell  as 
frankly  what  he  thinks  of  things 
fictitious.  True,  we  may  not  be  quite 
so  sure  that  the  "novel  is  the  great 
expression  of  modem  life,"  as  archi- 
tecture, painting,  the  drama  and 
poetry  have  been  the  peculiar  expres- 
sions of  ages  past,  but  that  the  novel 
is  popular  today,  whetht  r  vitally  or 
merely  popular,  we  readily  grant. 
The  novelist,  like  the  preacher  and 
the  editor,  has  a  certain  moulding  in- 
fluence over  public  opinion  and  pub- 
lic morals,  and  he  should  "address 
himself  to  his  task  not  with  the 
flippancy  of  a  catch -penny  juggler/' 
but  with  earnestness,  with  soberness 
and  with  abiding  sincerity,  so  that 
the  gods  may  favor  him.  At  any 
rate,  the  true  novelist  should  K>e 
above  his  work,  never  lift  his  eye  to 
the  gallery,  but  be  always  with  single 
purpose  turned  inward  upon  the  work, 
testing  it.  The  reward  of  such  may 
not  be  affluence,  but  they  may  know 
that  they  have  never  truckled,  have 
ever  rung  true,  and  that  is  better 
than  royalties  after  all. 

Every  novel  must  do  one  or 
all  of  three  things: — It  most 
(1)  tell  something;  (2)  show 
something,  or  (3)  prove  something; 
these  three  steps  representing  an  as- 
cending scale  of  excellence.  The 
good  novel  always  has  a  "purpose** 
— it  "preaches**  by  telling  things 
and  showing  things.  His  problem  is 
the  writer's  purpose,  and  the  appeal 
is  made  by  the  very  incidents  of  the 
story.  As  an  artist  the  novelist  can- 
not aflord  to  be  too  vitally  interested 
in  iniquitous  labor  systems.  Mrs. 
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Stowe  was  more  interested  in  her 
story  than  in  the  slave  question. 
Alere  amusement  can  never  justify 
art.  The  juji:gler  and  trickster  amuse. 
The  novel  should  never  be  mere  cap- 
and-bells,  but  something  vital  as  life 
itself. 

Among  other  things  remember 
that  * 'royalty**  is  but  a  word  after  all, 
a  word  that  rolls  on  the  tongue,  to  be 
sure,  but  most  royalties  will  not  pay 
the  typewriter's  bill.  And  if  you 
would  be  well  advised  by  a  literary 
craftsman  ponder  on  the  following 
admonitions:— 

(1.)    Don't  write  a  colonial  novel. 

(2.)  Don't  write  a  down -east 
novel. 

(3.)  Don't  write  a  "Prisoner  of 
Zenda"  novel. 

(4.)    Don't  write  a  novel. 

(5.)  Try  to  keep  your  friends 
from  writing  novels. 

J.  R.  B. 

"The  Responsibilities  of  the  Noveltst  and 
Other  Literary  Bssays."  by  Prank  Norris. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 

•  •  • 

A  Master  Hand,  by  Richard  Dallas, 
is  a  detective  story.  It  is,  to  quote 
George  Ade,  '*a  book  that  begins 
with  a  murder  mystery.  Charming 
picture  of  gray -haired  man  discov- 
ered dead  in  his  library.  Blood 
splashed  all  over  the  furniture. 
Knife  of  curious  design  lying  on  the 
floor.  You  know  at  once  that  the 
most  respected  and  least  suspected 
personage  in  the  book  committed  the 
awful  crime,  and  you  haven't  the 
heart  to  track  him  down  and  compel 
him  to  commit  suicide."  Though 


following  almost  without  variation 
this  strictly  conventional  form,  the 
book  is  nevertheless  well  written, 
avoiding  to  a  large  extent  the  melo- 
dramatic, and  cleverly  concealing  the 
identity  of  the  murderer  until  the  last 
chapter. 

E.  S.  T. 
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Baker's  Elementary  Plane  Geom  - 

etry.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
The  Nature  of  Goodness,  by  Geo. 

H.  Palmer.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Boston. 

Great  Poets  of  Italy,  by  Oscar 
Kuhns.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Ponkapog  Papers,  byT.  B.  Aldrich. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

John  Ruskin  on  the  Divina  Com- 
media.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,. 
Boston. 

Mr.  Salt,  by  Will  Payne.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

**Whittier."  American  Men  of  Let- 
ters Series.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

Bret  Harte,  in  Contemporary  Men 
of  Letters  Series,  by  Henry  W.  Boyn- 
ton.  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Letters  from  a  Chinese  Official, 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Religion  of  an  Educated  Man, 
by  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

Monologues,  by  May  Isabel  Fisk. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

America  in  Literature,  by  Geo.  E. 
Woodberry.  Harper  &  Brothers,. 
New  York. 
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TH9  PARSON  RSTALIATBS 

^The  good  parson  was  down  on  his 
knees  cutting  grass  with  a  sickle  when 
one  of  his  deacons  came  along.  The 
deacon  watched  for  a  moment  and  then 
said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye: 

**Parson,  I  won't  ezzacly  say  it's  pray- 
in';  but  now  maybe  you'll  appreciate 
some  of  the  trouble  us  old  fellers  has  of 
gettin'  down  on  our  knees  " 
With  no  hesitation  the  parson  replied : 
"O,  I  don't  mind  it.  It's  only  a  mat- 
ter of  practice,  Deacon." 

HIS  OWN  FAUI.T 

"He  has  an  incurable  case  of  dyspep- 
sia." 
'* What  caused  it?" 
'*He  ran  a  hotel  for  a  while." 


A  long  face  doesn't  become  a  long 
head. 


TRAINING  WII^L  OUT 

William,  aged  six,  was  sharpening  his 
pencil  with  an  exceedingly  dull  knife 
borrowed  from  "a  fellow"  of  his  own 
class.  "I'm  'fraid  it  aint  sharp,"said  the 
owner. 

"No,  it  aint,"  began  WiUiam,  then, 
wishing  to  be  polite,  "but  I've  got  lots 
of  time  anyway." 

OTHBRWISS 

"  Whot  dooes  your  husband  do,  Mrs. 
O'Cartv?" 

"Sure  an'  he's  a  finisher,  Mrs. 
O'Gooney.  An'  whot  is  your  old  man's 
implyment?" 

"Aw,  Oi  think  he's  a  quitter,  Mrs. 
O'Carty." 

OTHKRTIMKS,  YBS 
"Are  you  afraid  in  the  dark?" 
"Not  when  I  have  to  go  alone." 


TEAGMERS  WANTED 

We  need  at  once  a  few  more  Teachers,  both  experienced  and  in- 
experienced. 

More  calls  this  year  than  ever  before.  Schools  supplied  with  com- 
petent teachers  free  of  cost.    Address,  with  stamp, 

American  Teachers'  Association, 
174  Randolph  Building,  1423  Arch  Street, 

Memphis,  Tenn.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  MAKINQ  OP  THE  ARTICLES  OP  CONPEDERATION 


JAMSS  J.  KROUSn 


TN  affairs  political  the  eighteenth  century,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  is  clearly  the  century  of  reaction  against  hereditary 
government.  This  is  true  for  Prance,  for  England,  and  for 
America.  The  French  Revolution  is  the  best  example  of  this 
revolt;  in  England,  while  no  actual  revolt  was  threatened,  the 
mental  agitation  was  as  great  as  across  the  channel.  The  politi- 
cal literature  of  the  day,  most  popular  and  most  widely  read,  was 
charged  with  denunciations  of  first,  hereditary  government,  and 
second,  as  a  consequence,  all  government.  Godwin,  the  most 
influental  of  the  later  eighteenth  century  writers,  says  ''it  is  a 
first  principle  that  monarchy  is  founded  upon  imposture,"  and 
then  "jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  all  governments  should  be 
abolished . "  In  America  during  the  Revolutionary  period  some  - 
thing  of  the  same  thought  prevailed,  though  not  so  radical. 
American  sentiment  is  better  represented  by  Paine,  who,  after 
his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  in  1776,  at  once  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  people  and  became  the  best  popular  exjionent  of  their 
feelings.  Though  Paine  holds  that  "Kings,  like  priests,  are 
cheats  and  imposters,"  he  does  not  go  the  length  of  advocating 
abolition  of  all  government.  He  favors  the  representation  sys- 
tem, because  he  believes  in  Democracy  and  the  *  'Age  of  Reason. ' ' 
The  colonists,  however,  though  influenced  by  the  prevailing 
thought,  had  grievances  of  their  own,  more  specific  than  theor- 
etical. Even  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  social  con- 
tract theory  of  government  was  supplanting  the  divine  origin 
idea,  and  naturally,  under  the  primitive  conditions  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  none  other  was  tenable.  Hence,  from  the  begin- 
ning, if  they  held  that  government  is  the  result  of  agreement,  the 
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colonists  must  have  yielded  but  reluctant  allegiance  to  the  King 
of  England ;  and  the  allegiance  would  grow  still  weaker  with 
their  descendants.  That  royal  authority  in  the  colonies  was 
never  what  it  was  in  the  old  world  we  can  infer  from  the  fact 
that  in  each  one  of  the  colonies  the  legislature  remained  masters 
of  its  exchequer,  and  that  the  relations  between  the  royal  gov- 
ernors and  the  legislatures  were  a  series  of  constant  quarrels  over 
appropriations,  which  the  governors  demanded,  and  the  people 
refused  to  grant.  In  this  fact  alone  we  see  that  though  nomi- 
nally ruled  by  the  crown,  the  colonies  really  governed  them- 
selves. It  was  nothing  new,  therefore,  for  the  colonies  to  refuse 
to  be  taxed  by  the  King  after  the  French  and  Indian  war.  And 
it  was  no  small  matter  to  give  in  by  either  side,  for  in  this 
attempt  at  general  taxation  was  involved  the  whole  question  of 
whether  the  people  or  the  King  were  sovereign.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  later  the  cry,  Millions  for  defense,  not  one  cent  for 
tribute,''  found  ready  response  among  the  colonists,  and  "No 
taxation  without  representation,'*  really  meant  no  taxation 
whatever  by  any  external  authority.  And  this  again  meant 
nothing  less  than  a  notice  served  on  the  King  that  some  of  the 
colonists,  at  least,  had  clearly  realized  that  the  people  alone 
were  the  source  of  power,  and  would  tolerate  no  interference. 

A  people  in  this  frame  of  mind,  and  a  King  conscious  of  its 
significance,  and  determined  in  his  efforts  to  assert  his  authority 
at  all  costs,  will  have  above  others,  the  one  result  of  embittering 
the  people  against  all  external  government,  and  at  this  stage,  all 
centralizing  government  is  in  a  sense  looked  upon  as  external. 
Thus  not  only  did  the  trouble  between  the  King  and  the  colonists, 
in  the  interval  between  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  the  out* 
break  of  the  Revolution,  make  the  personal  government  of  the 
King  odious,  but  it  set  back  the  unionizing  movement,  began  as 
early  as  1637, when  the  attempt  was  made  to  form  the  New  England 
Confederation.  The  idea  of  the  insuflSciency  of  colonial  separate - 
ness  was  growing  steadily  and  consistently  from  this  first  attempt 
at  confederation  for  the  one  main  purpose  of  protection  against  the 
Indians,  till  in  the  Albany  Plan  of  1754  we  can  see  a  sort  of  an 
organic  interdependence  between  the  colonies.  In  many  of  its 
provisions,  such  as  a  single  executive,  this  plan  came  much 
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nearer  to  solving:  many  of  the  vexed  questions  of  the  ''critical 
period"  than  did  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  up  to  1754  the  unionizing  movement  was  natural,  and 
after  1763  it  became  distorted  by  fear  and  hate.  In  trying  to 
understand  the  inner  processes  in  the  making  of  the  Articles  it  is 
extremely  necessary  therefore  that  this  fact  be  kept  in  mind,  viz.: 
that  the  framers  and  the  people  in  general  were  for  the  most  part 
dominated,  or  at  least  greatly  influenced,  first,  by  the  prevalent 
thought  that  government  was  inherently  bad — and  the  people 
inherently  good  and  just,  because  rational — ^but,  more  potent 
still,  second,  by  the  fear  of  tyranny,  which  King  George  had 
engendered. 

Another  point  to  be  explained  before  the  making  of  the 
Articles  can  be  at  all  intelligently  discussed,  is  one  relative  to 
state  sovereignty.  The  question  is  often  asked,  Did  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  create  thirteen  sovereign  states  or  one 
sovereign  nation?  Van  Hoist  and  his  followers,  on  the  basis  of 
the  organic  theory,  conclude  that  only  one  nation  must  have  been 
created,  for  if  there  were  thirteen  sovereign  states  they  could  not 
by  a  conscious  act  of  union  produce  a  sovereign  nation." 
The  criticism  simply  loses  sight  of  the  cardinal  fact  in  the  organic 
theory  that  an  individual  is  but  an  aggregate  of  parts,  bound 
together  in  a  vital  relation  for  a  specific  purpose.  The  same  indi- 
vidual is  at  the  same  time  one  and  many,  depending  on  the  way 
you  look  at  him  The  point  is  that  you  can  make  organic 
unity  out  of  separate  individuals,  providing  you  can  sup- 
ply the  vital  relation  necessary  to  that  unity.  And  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  most  of  the  framers  were  trying  to  supply  uncon- 
sciously, and  some  of  them  consciously.  Adams's  argument, 
''The  Confederacy  is  to  make  us  one  individual  only,"  has  this 
implied  proviso,  if  we  can  strike  upon  the  proper  relation  between 
the  states. 

According  to  this  view,  we  can  hold  that  the  beginning,  the 
Revolution,  and  until  the  Constitutional  convention,  state  sover- 
gnty  was  dominant,  owing  partially  to  the  check  which  the 
nationalizing  tendency  had  received,  primarily  because  the  idea 
of  a  larger  union  at  best  was  dim  and  distinct.  In  those  days  of 
slow  travel  and  little  colonial  intercourse  it  is  necessary  to 
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remember  that  a  state  like  Virginia  was  a  very  big 
commonwealth,  and  consequently,  in  a  larger  measure,  a  self- 
sufficient  political  unit.  In  times  of  peace  it  depended  very  little 
indeed  upon  its  neighbor  colonies,  for  most  of  its  needs,  but 
always  upon  England.  This  practical  isolation  had  to  be  over- 
come by  the  building  of  roads, by  commercial  intercourse  and  by  the 
feeling  of  common  interest  and  common  destiny.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  this  work  the  war  itself  was  a  very  large  factor,  for,  while 
it  did  not  remove  the  material  difficulties,  it  did  break  up  the 
mental  disconnectedness  and  give  to  each  colony  a 
common  destiny.  But  this  influence  could  not  be  felt  at  once. 
It  needed  time.  On  the  contrary,  the  war  centered  the  attention 
of  the  people  upon  their  colonial  governments,  and  brought  each 
individual  into  closer  touch  with  the  state  organizations.  Upon 
the  action  of  the  state  governments,  and  not  upon  the  Congress, 
sitting  in  a  distant  city,  the  colonists  depended  whether  they 
should  join  the  war  or  not,  whether  they  should  support  certain 
congressional  measues,  or  whether  they  should  become  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy.  The  state  government  was  all,  and  Con- 
gress but  little  or  nothing  for  most  colonists."  How  true  this  is 
we  can  see  from  the  great  lack  of  interest  taken  in  the  dealings  of 
Congress  as  soon  as  the  colonies  were  assured  that  the  war  had 
ceased.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  had  to  be  delayed  for  six  weeks  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  necessary  quorum  could  not  begotten  together;  and  that  the 
resignation  of  Washington  as  commander-in-chief,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  was  accepted  only  by  fifteen  delegates,  represent- 
ing seven  states. 

But  iust  because  state  sovereignty  was  dominant  at  this 
time,  and  complicated  the  demand  for  union,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  conclude  that  the  development  of  state  sovereignty  is  in  itself 
inimical  to  the  national  idea,  for  it  is  not.  State  sovereignty  in 
American  history  was  a  step  towards  national  sovereignty.  Men 
could  not  become  Federalists  at  a  single  bound  and  own  alle- 
giance to  a  national  union  unless  they  first  had  learned  to  respect 
that  closer  government  known  as  the  * 'state.*'  State  sovereignty 
thus  far  had  a  legitimate  function,  but  when  it  had  played  this 
part  it  fulfilled  its  purpose,  and  further  adherence  to  its  prin- 
ciples was  regression. 
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An  innate  fear  and  an  open  hatred  of  central  control,  a  drift- 
ing away  from  nationalizing  influences,  and  the  crystallization  of 
the  elements  making  for  state  sovereignty — these  are  some  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were 
framed,  and  with  which  those  few  statesmen  who  saw  the  drift 
of  events  had  to  contend. 

The  original  material  for  this  period  is  very  scant.  Besides 
the  Secret  Journals,  in  which  there  is  no  record  whatever  of  the 
debates,  we  have  only  the  notes  of  John  Adams  and  Jefferson, 
and  these  very  limited.  Jefferson  reports  the  debates  on  two 
questions  only,  taxation  and  representation,  and  Adams  but  little 
more.  Both  report  only  the  debates  of  July  and  August,  1776. 
Outside  of  stray  references  and  comments  in  the  biographies  of 
Washington,  Franklin,  Dickinson  and  a  few  other  writers,  there 
is  almost  no  other  information  available. 

The  Secret  Journals  give  four  different  drafts  of  the  articles* 
Franklin's  plan  of  July  21,  1775;  The  Dickinson  committee 
report;  the  draft  of  August  20,  1776;  and  the  Articles  adopted 
November  15,  1777.  In  form  the  several  drafts  differ  widely. 
The  Franklin  plan  has  thirteen  articles ;  the  Dickinson  report 
has  twenty;  the  draft  of  August  20,  sixteen;  and  the  finally 
amended  draft  thirteen,  again,  but  is  longest  of  them  all.  Some 
of  the  articles  are  divided  into  paragraphs,  but  there  is  no  sec- 
tional notation. 

A  small  yet  interesting  feature  in  this  connection  is  the 
history  of  the  word  "states."  Article  I.  of  the  Franklin  plan 
reads,  "The  Name  of  this  Confederacy  shall  henceforth  be  the 
United  Colonies  of  North  America."  The  word  "colonies" 
appears  consistently  throughout  the  rest  of  this  draft.  Artice  I 
of  the  Dickinson  draft  reads,  ''The  Name  of  this  Conferacy  shall 
be  the  United  States  of  America,"  but  the  very  next  article  reads, 
the  said  colonies  unite  themselves,"  etc.  Also  Article  III. "Bach 
colmy  shall  retain  and  enjoy."  In  these  first  three  articles,  the 
thought,  the  order  and  largely  also  the  phraseology  had  been 
taken  directly  from  Franklin's  draft.  In  every  one  of  the  suc- 
ceeding articles  of  the  Dickinson  draft  "colony"  or  "colonies," 
or  "united  colonies"  appears.  "United  States"  does  not  appear 
again  until  Article  XI.  and  in  the  remaining  nine  articles  it  is 
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mentioned  only  seven  or  eight  times.  The  reluctance,  or 
thoughtlessness,  of  the  Dickinson  committee  to  substitute 
"states"  for  "colonies"  appears  in  such  passages,  "The  United 
States  assembles  shall  have  authority  for  the  defense  and  welfare 
of  the  United  Colonies.''  (Article  XVIII.), and  in  "Every  Colony 
shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  the  United  States  assembled" 
(Article  XII.) 

While  it  is  true  that  Dickinson  was  at  heart  averse  to  the 
separation,  and  hence  to  the  use  of  the  word  "State,"  a  better 
explanation  for  this  inconsistency  may  be  found  in  the  force  of 
custom,  which  made  men  like  Adams  and  Jefferson,  long  after 
independence  was  announced  to  use  "colony* '  for  "state,"  and 
"United  Colonies  assembled"  for  "United  States."  The  con- 
ception of  the  United  States  as  a  single,  independent  and  sover- 
eign body  must  have  been  also  quite  foreign  to  this  committee, 
for  they  always  tacked  on  the  word  "assembled"  after  the  words 
United  States  or  United  Colonies,  showing  that  it  is  the  state 
that  is  thought  of  as  the  political  body,  not  the  United  States. 
In  the  draft  of  August  20,  this  inconsistency  is  corrected,  but 
there  must  have  been  further  confusion  in  this  respect,  for  it  was 
made  a  subject  of  congressional  resolution  on  September  9,  1776. 

The  actual  formation  of  the  Articles  as  an  instrument  of 
authority  can  be  studied  from  two  points  of  view.  First,  that 
which  looks  at  the  actual  controversy  and.  Second,  that  which 
reading  the  present  into  the  past  can  see  the  difficulties  which, 
though  present,  could  not  be  seen  by  the  men  of  the  times.  In 
reference  to  the  first  point  only  the  main  issues  will  be  considered. 
Those  were  concerning  Indians,  Commerce,  the  Western  Lands, 
Representation  and  Taxation. 

There  was  a  controversy  as  to  who  should  treat  with  the 
Indians — the  various  states  concerned,  or  Congress.  The  colo- 
nies heretofore  had  been  making  purchases  and  dealing  with  the 
Indians  as  occasion  arose  and  necessity  for  expansion  required, 
without  consulting  any  but  their  own  interests.  That  they  did 
not  always  treat  fairly  with  the  red  man,  and  that  sometimes 
in  revenge,  he  sold  the  same  land  to  more  than  one  colony  is 
well  known.  Franklin's  attitute  toward  the  Indians  is  certainly 
not  dubious.    In  Article  XI.  of  his  plan  we  find  these  words: 
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Their  [the  six  Nations  and  other  Indians]  land  not  to  be  encroached 
on,  nor  any  private  or  colony  purchases  made  of  them  hereafter  to  be  held 
good.  .  .  And  all  purchases  from  them  shall  be  by  the  Congress  for  the 
General  Advantage  and  Benefit  of  the  United  Colonies. 

Article  XIV.  of  the  Dickinson  draft  embodies  both  provisions 
in  almost  the  same  language. 

1.  No  purchases  of  lands  hereafter  to  be  made  of  the  Indians  by  Colonies 
or  Private  Persons  before  the  Limits  of  the  Colonies  are  ascertained,  to  be 
valid  ...  2  All  purchases.  .  .  to  be  by  contract  between  the  United 
Stated  assembled.  .  .  and  the  Great  Councils  of  the  Indians,  for  the  Gen- 
eral Benefit  of  all  the  united  Colonies. 

The  discussions  on  this  provision,  must  have  been  extensive 
and  somewhat  bitter.  Rutledge  argues  for  South  Carolina,  ''In 
1760,  fifty  thousand  guineas  were  spent.  We  have  now 
as  many  men  on  the  frontiers  as  in  Charleston.  We  have  forts 
in  the  Indian  countries.  We  are  connected  with  them  by  treat- 
ies. **The  result  as  shown  by  the  amended  draft  of  August  20, 
proved  a  victory  for  the  party  in  favor  of  Congressional  control* 
Article  XIV.  reads:— 

Congress  shall  have  power  of  negotiating  the  trade  and  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the  States. 

Between  August  20,1776  and  November  15,1776,  the  senti- 
ment grew  against  central  interference  in  this  matter, for  in  the  final 
draft,  this  proviso  is  added,  "that  the  legislative  rights  of  any  state 
within  its  own  limits  shall  not  be  infringed  or  violated"  (Article 
IX.  par.  4).  This  of  course  takes  from  Congress  all  power  as 
far  as  the  states  are  concerned.  In  this  proviso  can  be  seen  the 
influences  of  the  particularists,  but  more  than  that  it  is  an  ex- 
pression of  fear  from  centralized  authority  as  regards  state  matters. 
Yet  because  Congress  was  given  some  power,and  that  not  incon- 
siderable, further  cause  for  troubles  over  this  matter  was  removed. 
The  colonists  had  too  much  experience  to  go  far  astray  in  this 
particular.  It  is  in  matters  where  they  lacked  actual  or  sufficient 
experience  that  the  state  sovereignty  party  was  able  completely 
to  win.    We  see  this  result  in  the  provision  on  commerce. 

Franklin's  plan  provides  for  Congressional  regulation  of 
commerce  in  Article  V.  as  follows: — 

The  Congress  shall  also  make  such  General  Ordinances  as  though 
necessary  to  the  General  Welfare,  particular  Assemblies  cannot  be  com- 
petent to  [make]  viz.,  those  that  may  relate  to  onr  general  commerce. 
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Th<mg:h  this  provision  is  indefinite,  yet  under  it  a  sreat 
deal  of  central  res^ulations  necessarily  would  take  place.  But 
Ftanklin,  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  others,  does  not  represent  the 
general  sentiment.  He  is  a  Federalist,  with  advanced  notions  in 
many  respects.  The  prevalent  feeling  of  jealousy  of  central 
interference  is  shown  in  the  Dickinson  draft.  Article  VIII. 
reads: — 

Bach  colony  may  assess  such  Imports  or  Duties  as  it  thinks  proper  on 
Importation  or  Ezportations,  provided  such  Imports  and  Dnties  do  not 
interfere  with  any  stipulations  in  Treaties  hereafter  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  assembled,  with  the  King  or  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain,  or 
any  foreign  Prince  or  State. 

In  this  draft,  and  in  that  of  August  20,  which  has  the  same 
limitation  upon  the  states,  there  is  an  evident  aim  at  loose,  gen- 
eral control,  the  exercise  of  which,  while  allowing  for  local  self- 
rule,  would  give  to  Congress  real  and  positive  authority.  But 
here  again,  in  the  official  text,  we  find  another  limiting  clause 
tacked  on,  wiping  out  all  central  control  In  place  of  the  pro- 
viso allowing  state  legislation  only  where  it  did  not  conflict  with 
the  treaty -making  power  of  Congress,  we  have  a  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  treaties  already  pending, 

in  pursuance  of  any  treaties  already  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  courts  of 
France  or  Spain. 

Article  IX.  further  and  more  specifically  states: — 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shaU  haye  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  of  .  .  .  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances,  provided 
that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made  whereby  the  legislative  power  of 
the  respective  states  shaU  be  restrained  from  imposing  such  imports  and 
duties  on  foreigners,  as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to,  or  from  pro- 
hUriHng  impoftation  or  exportation  of  any  species  of  goods  whatever. 

Just  how  this  important  change  was  made,  we  have  no 
record,  as  the  journal  contains  no  reference  to  it,  and  the  notes 
of  both  Adams  and  Jefferson  do  not  cover  this  period.  We  are 
led  to  infer  that  there  could  have  been  only  slight  opposition  to 
their  change,  as  in  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  states 
between  November  15,  1777,  and  June  22,  1778,  New  Jersey 
also  objects  in  these  words: — 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  of  regulating  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations  ought  to  be  clearly  vested 
in  Congress. 
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Of  the  other  states,  South  Carolina  refers  to  this  provision, 
takes  the  opposite  view  from  New  Jersey.  Such  states  as  Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  assented  without  a 
protest. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  notion  was 
general  in  Europe  that  America  was  only  a  narrow  strip,  several 
hundred  miles  wide  at  most.  Due  largely  to  this  cause,  several 
of  the  colonies  by  their  charters  were  given  grants  of  land, 
extending  to  the  South  Sea.**  Thus  Virginia*s  second  charter 
of  1609  contains  these  words,  "and  all  that  space  and  circuit  of 
land  throughout  from  sea  to  sea,  west  and  northwest.**  So  also 
the  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  1629,  contains  this  passage: 
"Prom  the  Atlantyk  and  Westeme  Sea  and  Ocean  on  the  East 
Parte,  to  the  South  Sea  on  the  West  Parte.**  The  Carolinachar- 
ter  of  1663  contained  a  similar  grant,  as  did  the  New  England 
charter  of  1620,  on  the  basis  of  which  Connecticut  laid  a  claim  to 
the  western  lands.  These  boundaries  were  defined  and  corrected 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  original  rights. 
But  when  the  separation  was  announced,  and  even  before,  the 
colonies  asserted  the  validity  of  their  original  charters  and 
grants.  The  result  was  almost  hopeless  confusion.  To 
adjust  the  limits  of  these  claims  became  one  of  the  tasks  of 
the  framers  of  the  Articles.  This  subject  furnished  the  occasion 
for  the  greatest  amount  of  discussion.  The  point  invoked  here, 
as  in  the  Indian  question  and  the  regulations  of  commerce,  how- 
ever, was  not  about  the  actual  defining  of  the  boundaries,  but 
whether  Congress  was  to  be  given  authority  or  not.  "One  great 
question,'*  wrote  John  Adams,  "is  how  we  shall  vote.  .  .  . 
Another  is  whether  Congress  shall  have  authority  to  limit  the 
-dimensions  of  each  colony.** 

The  Franklin  plan  provides: — 

Art.  IV.  That  the  power  and  duty  of  the  Congresa  ahall  extend  .  . 
to  aettling  of  all  dtapntea  and  differencei  between  Colony  and  Colony, 
about  Limita  or  any  other  cause,  if  such  should  arise. 

Article  XVII.  of  the  Dickinson  draft  has  the  same  pro- 
vision : — 

The  United  States  assembled  shall  have  the  sole  and  exdusive  right 
and  power  of   .    .   .   settling  all  disputes  and  differences  now  subsisting, 
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or  that  hereafter  may  arise,  between  two  or  more  colonies  concerning 
bonndaries,  lurisdictions,  or  any  other  cause  whatever. 

Then  more  specifically  it  adds:  — 

Limiting  the  bonnds  of  those  colonies  which,  by  charter,  or  procla- 
mation, or  under  any  pretence,  are  said  to  extend  to  the  South  Sea. 

The  draft  of  August  20  has  the  first  part  of  the  above  ver- 
batim, except  the  word  * 'deciding"  is  substituted  for  ''settling." 
The  second  part,  beginning  with  the  words  "limiting  the 
bounds,"  is  left  out  altogether,  So  far  the  central  control 
element  is  successful.  Further  discussion  on  this  point  was  not 
again  attempted  until  October  15,  1777,  when  three  different  reso- 
lutions were  introduced  in  Congress.  The  first  provided  for  the 
legislatures  of  every  state 

to  lay  before  Congress  a  description  of  the  territorial  lands  .  .  .  and 
a  summary  of  the  grants,  treaties,  and  proofs  upon  which  they  are  claimed 
or  established. 

Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  voted  in  favor» 
and  eight  states  against  the  resolution.  The  next  resolution 
proposed  to  give  to  Congress  "the  sole  and  exclusive  power  to 
ascertain  and  fix  the  Western  boundaries."  This,  too,  failed  to 
pass.  The  third  resolution  provided  for  Congressional  power  in 
laying  out  new  states  in  this  Western  land.  Maryland  alone 
voted  for,  and  New  Jersey  was  divided. 

The  resolution  finally  adopted  was  moved  on  October  27.  It 
took  away  from  Congress  the  power  to  decide  the  disputes  and 
differences,  and  established  a  court  of  arbitration,  making  of 
Congress  **the  last  resort  on  appeal,"  but  specifically  prescribing^ 
its  authority,  which  at  best  was  limited  to  naming  three  persons 
out  of  each  of  the  United  States,  from  which  number  each  party  to 
the  controversy  by  elimination  was  to  choose  the  judges  ''to 
hear  and  finally  determine  the  controversy."  Against  this 
change  only  New  Hampshire  voted.  New  Jersey  and  South 
Carolina  being  divided. 

"Whether  each  colony  shall  have  one,  or  whether  each  shall 
have  weight  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  or  wealth,  or  imports, 
or  exports,  or  a  compound  ratio  of  all,  was  the  one  great  ques- 
tion," wrote  John  Adams.  On  this  question  the  Dickinson  draft 
stands  practically  unaltered,  though  it  was  subjected  to  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  Franklin  provides  for  representative  voting » 
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There  is  to  be  one  delegate  in  Congress  for  every  five  thousand 
polls,  according  to  triennial  census.  The  delegates  are  to  be 
elected  annually  (Art.  V.),  and  each  to  have  one  vote  with  priv- 
ilege of  proxy  (Art.  VIII) .  The  Dickinson  draft  changes  this  at 
once. 

Art.  XVII.   In  determining  questions  each  colony  shall  have  one 

▼ote. 

Proportional  representation  was  defended  by  Chase,  Frank- 
lin, John  Adams,  Rush,  and  Wilson,  whose  words  are  reported 
in  part  by  Jefferson  and  Adams. 

The  contention  here  seems  to  have  been  between  the  larger  and 
the  smaller  states,  and  as  such  it  is  generally  accepted.  The 
smaller  states,  afraid  of  aggression  from  their  larger  neighbors, 
desired  equal  representation.  Thus  Chase  was  of  opinion  the 
smaller  colonies  would  lose  their  rights,  if  they  were  not  in  some 
instances  allowed  an  equal  vote.  To  which  Franklin  answered, 
"Certainly if  we  vote  equally  we  ought  to  pay  equally;  but  the 
smaller  states  will  hardly  purchase  the  privilege  at  this  price." 
The  best  argument  against  equal  representation  are  those  by 
Adams  and  Wilson,  arguments  so  clear  and  logical  that  one  would 
think  they  ought  to  convince  everybody.  **We  stand  here  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people,"  said  Adams.  **The  individu- 
ality of  the  colonies  is  a  mere  sound.  Does  the  individuality  of 
a  colony  increase  the  wealth  or  numbers.  It  has  been  said  we 
are  independent  individuals,  making  abargain  together.  The  gues- 
Han  is  not  what  we  are  now^  but  what  we  aught  ta  be  when  aur  bar- 
gain shall  have  been  made.  The  Confederacy  is  ta  make  us  one 
individual  only.''  So  Wilson  argues:  "It  has  been  said  that 
Congress  is  a  representative  of  states,  not  of  individuals.  I  say 
that  the  objects  of  its  career,  all  the  individuals  of  the  states.  It 
is  strange  that  annexing  the  name  'state'  to  ten  thousand  men 
should  give  them  an  equal  right  with  forty  thousand.  This  must 
be  the  effect  of  magic,  not  reason." 

At  first  sight  the  division  as  between  the  larger  and  smaller 
states  seems  to  contradict  the  idea  that  it  was  the  fear  of  cen- 
tralized government  that  operated  against  the  formation  of  a 
closer  union.  An  examination  of  the  votes,  however,  shows  sur- 
prising results.  Thus,  since  the  large  states  are  supposedly  in 
&ivor  of  proportional  representation,  hence  of  a  real  union,  we 
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should  expect  to  find  them  voting  that  way.  We  have  prcacrved 
in  the  Secret  Journal,  from  ballots  taken  in  October.  The  first 
is  that  of  October  7,  1777,  on  this  resolution: — 

That  in  determiniog  questions  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  and  Georgia 
shall  have  one  vote,  and  every  other  state  shall  have  one  vote  for  every 
50,000  white  inhabitants.  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  are  the  only  affinna* 
tive  votes,  with  North  Carolina  divided. 

The  next  resolution  submitted  made  the  number  thirty  thous- 
and in  place  of  fifty  thousand,  inhabitants.  Virginia  alone  voted 
in  the  affirmative.  John  Adams  also  voted  in  the  affirmative» 
but  not  being  able  to  influence  his  co -representatives,  Massa- 
<:husetts  went  with  the  negative  vote.  The  third  resolution  sub- 
stituted the  money  or  tax  levied  for  inhabitants.  This  was 
another  way  to  secure  proportional  representation,  which  by  sup- 
position was  in  favor  of  the  larger  states,  yet  the  vote  of  Virginia 
alone  is  recorded  in  its  favor.  Here,  on  three  different  propo- 
sitions, Virginia  alone  voted  in  favor,  Pennsylvania  happening  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  first  resolution.  I  say  happening,  because 
its  vote  was  cast  by  one  delegate  only,  Roberdean,  who  immedi- 
ately repented  and  afterwards  voted  with  the  other  states.  When* 
however,  the  original  question  was  put,  that  each  state  shall  have 
one  vote,  Virginia  alone,  consistent  throughout,  opposed  it,  with 
North  Carolina  divided.  In  the  various  amendments  proposed, 
by  the  states,  not  one  was  offered  affecting  this  decision. 

There  seems  to  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  proportional  repre- 
sentation was  not  wanted  in  any  form  at  this  time.  And  yet 
strangely  enough,  *'no  taxation  without  representation,"  and 
this  meant  proportional  representation  if  anything  was  theory 
of  the  Revolution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  people  of  that  period 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  were  not  ready  for  it.  Later,  in 
the  Constitutional  convention,  the  most  that  it  champions  could 
do  was  to  compromise  on  this  issue.  Even  today  the  problem  is 
still  with  us;  we  have  yet  to  achieve  it  by  popular  election  of 
senators,  and  by  making  the  office  represent  the  people  and  not 
political  machines. 

The  problem  connected  with  taxation  was  a  one -sided  prob- 
lem, relating  to  the  levy  of  taxes — whether  taxes  were  to  be 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  whole  population,  or  whites  only,  or 
whites  and  two  slaves  equaling  one  man,  or  on  the  value  of  houses 
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and  land.  Here  the  chief  difficulty  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
negroes. 

The  Ftanklin  draft,  Article  VI,  provides:— 
All  charges  of  war  and  other  general  expenses  to  be  incurred  for  the 
common  welfare,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  common  treasury,  which  is 
to  be  supplied  by  each  colony  in  proportion  to  its  number  of  male  polls 
between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age.  The  taxes  for  paying  that  propor- 
tion are  to  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  laws  of  each  colony. 

The  Dickinson  draft  makes  this  change: — 
In  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  every  age,  sex,  and 
quality,  except  Indians  not  paying  taxes. 

The  draft  of  August  20  contains  no  change.  On  October  14, 
1777,  this  resolution  was  moved: — 

That  the  proportion  of  the  public  expense  incurred  by  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare,  to  be  paid  by  each  state  into  the  treasury,  to 
be  ascertained  by  the  value  of  all  lands  within  each  state  granted  to,  or 
surveyed  for  any  person  as  such  lands,  the  buildings  and  improvements 
thereon,  shall  be  estimated  according  to  such  mode  as  Congress  shall  from 
time  to  time  direct  and  appoint. 

This  resolution  was  passed  by  the  votes  of  New  Jersey, Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  and  South  Corolina.  Maryland,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  South 
Carolina,  each  proposed  amendments  before  ratifying.  Except 
that  of  Connecticut,  which  proposed  to  substitute  for  property 
the  number  of  people  in  each  colony.  All  the  other  amend  • 
ments  were  of  little  consequence. 

It  appears  to  us  today  as  most  surprising  that  in  all  their 
debates  and  amendments  no  one  had  hit  upon  the  real  trouble 
connected  with  taxation — that  it  does  not  matter  very  much  how 
taxes  are  laid,  but  how  collected.  All  four  drafts  provide  that 
the  treasury  shall  be  supplied  by  each  colony,  and  that  the  taxes 
are  to  be  '*laid  and  levied"  by  the  respective  legislature,  yet  the 
power  to  raise  and  collect  taxes  is  the  only  badge  of  sovereignty, 
without  which  the  other  provisions  become  void  for  lack  of  real 
force  to  carry  them  out.  But  this,  champions  as  they  were  of  a 
real  union,  instead  of  a  mere  confederacy,  neither  Wilson  nor 
John  Adams  were  able  to  see.  Exactly  the  same  fault  is  found 
in  relation  to  the  provision  for  enforcement.  Franklin's  draft 
has  positively  no  provisions  whatever  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
law  of  Congress  shall  be  binding  upon  the  states.  Dickinson's 
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draft  twice  touches  upon  this  question.  Article  XX.  reads: 
''When  approved  the  acts  of  this  Congress  shall  involiably  be 
observed  by  every  colony,"  and  Article  XII.  states  that 
**  Every  colony  shall  abide  by  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  assembled,  and  no  colony  shall  by  force  endeavor 
to  procure  redress.  Beyond  this  the  official  document 
does  not  go,  as  it  contains  the  same  provision.  How  this 
enforcement  is  to  be  effected  does  not  even  occur  to  them. 

From  these  defects  one  might  argue  that  the  intention  of 
the  framers  was  not  to  form  a  federal  union  but  a  Confederacy, 
but  this  article  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  temper  of  the 
times,  that  the  cry  was  to  secure  rights  and  not  to  impose  duties. 
The  whole  eighteenth  century  atmosphere,  as  has  been  said,  is 
an  atmosphere  of  reaction,  and  at  such  times  men  are  not  con- 
cerned with  obligations,  but  with  the  attempt  to  secure  their 
individual  rights,  confident  that  when  all  have  their  dues  the 
millennium  will  have  been  reached.  The  words  of  Washington 
in  this  connection,  written  shortly  before  the  Constitutional  con- 
vention, place  this  matter  before  us  in  a  clear  light.  He  says: — 
** We  have  errors  to  correct.  We  have  probably  had  too  good 
opinion  of  human  nature  in  forming  our  Confederation.  Exper- 
ience has  taught  us  that  men  will  not  adopt  and  carry  into  exe- 
cution measures  best  calculated  for  their  own  good  without 
the  intervention  of  coercive  power." 
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OHE  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  looking  at  him  over 
^  the  lamp.  Her  arms  were  akimbo,  her  face  was  sullen, 
stem,  unyielding. 

Ye  ain't  goin',  Mary?'' 
The  man  seated  beside  the  lamp  lifted  his  heavy  eyes  inquir- 
ingly. 

"Yes,  I'm  goin',"  said  Mary;  **I'm  goin',  an'  I'm  goin'  for 
good.    You  kin  get  some  one  else  to  knock  an'  hit." 

"Before  God  Almighty,  I  didn't  mean  to  do  that  las*  night." 

**No,  I  s'pose  not,"  replied  his  wife,  bitterly,  "you  never 
do  mean  nothin'.    But  I  won't  stand  it  no  longer — I'm  goin'." 

She  walked  across  the  room,  and  picked  up  her  shawl  from 
a  chair.  It  was  an  old  shawl,  worn  and  ragged,  but  it  was  Mary 
Hanrahan's  only  millinery. 

"Ye  ain't  goin',  Marv?"  repeated  her  husband  incredul- 
ously. 

She  laid  her  hand  on  the  door-knob. 

"Yes,  I'm  goin',  an'  I  won't  come  back." 

He  half  rose  from  his  seat,  staring  at  her.  Up  to  that  moment, 
he  had  doubted  every  word  she  spoke,  but  something  in  her  voice 
struck  him  at  last  with  the  conviction  that  she  really  meant  what 
she  was  saying. 

She  looked  back  at  him  defiantlyv  as  he  took  a  step  toward 
her,  and  stretched  out  one  hand  with  a  gesture  of  ungainly 
pleading. 

"For  God's  sake,  Mary,  don't  go.  I  am  sorry — I  didn't 
know,  las'  night, — I'd  been  drinkin'." 

"Oh,  of  course.  You're  sorry — you  didn't  know— you'd 
been  drinkin'."  She  flung  the  words  back  at  him  contemptu- 
ously. His  face  reddened  angrily,  and  with  a  curse  he  sank  back 
into  his  chair.  She  turned  quickly,  and  went  out,  letting  the 
door  slam  heavily  behind  her. 

As  she  went  hastily  down  the  street,  she  cast  furtive  glances 
over  her  shoulder.    She  was  not  followed ;  he  was  not  coming. 
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"He  don't  care,"  thought  Mary,  bitterly,  "an'  no  more  do  I. 
I've  stood  it  long  enough  from  him,  but  I  won't  stand  it  no  longer* 
I  won't;  I  won't." 

Her  mind  was  full  of  hot  and  angry  thoughts  as  she  hurried 
along.  Where  she  was  going,  she  did  not  know;  she  had  not 
stopped  to  think.  She  had  resolved,  earlier  in  the  day,  to  go  to 
her  mother;  but  she  was  not  directing  her  steps  toward  the  little, 
old  house,  where  her  mother  lived.  She  was  going  on  quite 
blindly,  lost  in  that  utter  absorption  which  comes  in  life's  great 
crises.  She  did  not  care  where  she  was  going.  All  that  she 
thought  of,  all  that  she  cared  for,  was  to  get  away  from  "him.'' 
She  was  strong,  and  could  work.  She  would  go  somewhere^ 
anywhere,  so  long  as  she  might  not  see  him,  nor  hear  of  him. 

She  thought  of  the  blows  he  had  given  her  the  night  before. 
She  had  borne  them  silently,  and  almost  meekly,  after  the  first, 
irrepressible  cry,  but  her  resolve  had  been  taken  then  and  there. 
It  had  only  grown  firmer  and  better  defined  during  the  long  night, 
which  she  passed  sleeplessly,  for  the  most  part,  and  during  the 
long  day  throughout  which  she  had  ironed,  ironed,  ironed,  on 
Mrs.  Watterson's  beautiful  linen.  At  five  o'clock,  she  set  out, 
dragging  her  little  express  wagon,  loaded  with  its  two  baskets  of 
snowy  sheets  and  table-cloths  and  napkins.  She  left  them  at  the 
rear  of  the  big  Watterson  house,  received  her  pay,  and  trudged 
home,  her  mouth  set  in  a  grim  line.  She  "tidied  up,"  and  pre- 
pared supper,  silent,  resolute,  burning  with  the  sense  of  her 
wrongs,  impatient  for  the  moment  when  she  should  take  the  step 
upon  which  she  had  decided.  Late  in  the  evening  he  had  come 
home,  morose  and  taciturn.  Mary  had  served  the  long-delayed 
supper  in  silence,  had  cleared  the  table,  washed  the  dishes,  put 
them  carefully  away, — then  told  him. 

And  now,  she  thought,  with  a  stirring  sense  of  exultation,, 
such  as  she  had  not  felt  for  many  a  day,  now,  it  was  all  over. 

Arrived  at  the  end  of  her  rehearsal  of  the  past  night  and  day's 
events,  which,  for  the  time  being,  had  absorbed  her  whole  thought, 
she  halted  suddenly.  She  had  been  walking  blindly,  her  anger 
driving  her  on  and  on,  paying  no  attention  to  her  course,  but  yet 
directing  her  steps,  unconsciously,  along  a  route  which  she  had 
often  traveled.    As  she  looked  about  her  now,  she  saw  that  she 
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was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  market.  The  hour  was  late,  but  the 
market  crowd  was  still  thick,  and  people  laden  with  baskets  and 
packages  were  passing  by  her  in  a  steady  stream.  She  stood 
still,  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  take  her  bearings,  then  drew  her  shawl 
tighter  around  her  face,  and  went  on. 

The  crowd  grew  thicker  and  thicker  as  she  advanced,  but 
she  pushed  her  way  onward,  feeling  a  sort  of  fierce,  primitive 
gratification  in  the  struggle  with  the  people  round  her,  and  deriv- 
ing a  malicious  joy  from  the  shoves  and  jolts  she  gave  to  those 
who  barred  her  way.  She  hated  I  hem  all,  and  it  would  have 
been  pleasure  to  her  to  give  them  pain. 

She  had  passed,  in  this  strange  frame  of  mind,  through  the 
heart  of  the  market,  and  was  nearing  the  section  where  the  crowd 
was  thinning  out,  when  a  cry  from  a  huckster  standing  by  his 
wagon  brought  her  to  a  sudden  stop.  The  cry  had  fallen  on  her 
ears  before,  as  she  neared  the  place,  but  she  had  heard  it  unheed- 
ing. The  words  had  held  as  little  meaning  for  her  as  all  the 
futile  jabber  of  the  other  gesticulating  tradeseekers.  But  now, 
all  suddenly,  the  meaning  of  that  cry  flashed  upon  her. 

**My  God,*'  said  Mary,  and  one  bare  hand  went  up  to  her 
heart.  Untutored  woman  of  an  untrained  race,  in  moments  of 
great  tension  she  gave  expression  in  the  most  natural  of  all  fash- 
ions to  the  feelings  which  she  experienced. 

**My  God," — the  universal  exclamation  of  humanity  over- 
whelmed by  some  too -crushing  blow;  the  hand  to  the  heart, — 
the  infallible,  pain -wrung  gesture  of  a  woman  in  distress. 

* 'Lilies,  lilies,  Easter  lilies.  Here  you  are;  only  a  few  left. 
Oh,  lilies,  lilies,  Easter  lilies.'* 

The  sha^l  dropped  back  from  Mary's  head,  as  she  looked  up 
with  hungry,  startled  eyes  at  the  golden -hearted  lily -blossoms, 
swaying  gently  in  the  damp  breeze. 

''Easter  lilies,  Easter  lilies."  She  had  not  known,  she  had 
never  thought  of  it.  Easter  lilies.  The  resurgent  past  rose  sud- 
denly, engulfing  her  in  a  sea  of  passionate  recollection. 

"My  God,"  murmured  Mary  again. 

Some  one  jostled  against  her.  The  spell  broke,  and  she 
moved  on. 

But  though  she  passed  quickly  away,  the  cry  of  the  lily -seller 
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followed  her  insistently.  She  had  left  the  man  far  behind,  but 
his  harsh  call  would  not  be  left.  It  defied  distance;  it  chanted, 
and  roared,  and  mellowed  to  a  pleading  cry,  all  in  a  breath. 

* 'Easter  lilies.**  Oh.  how  could  she  have  forgotten.  It  was 
Good  Saturday.  She  had  quite  forgotten  that,  in  her  wild  rage 
at  John,  and  her  brooding  over  her  long -suffered  wrongs.  It  was 
eleven  years  ago  today  that  Jimmie  had  died,  and  during  all  that 
time  she  had  never  forgotten  before.  Every  Good  Saturday  she 
had  gone  to  the  market  in  the  evening,  when  her  work  was  done, 
and  bought  a  fragrant  Easter  lily.  And  then  she  had  taken  it 
home,  ard  set  it  on  the  table,  and  let  it  stay  there  the  whole  night 
long,  exhaling  its  fragrance  so  that  she  could  scent  it  even  in  the 
bed  chamber,  when  she  awoke  from  time  to  time.  And  in  the 
morning  she  had  taken  the  flower  and  gone,  all  tender  love  and 
brooding  sorrow,  to  the  cemetery,  there  to  place  the  blossom  of 
resurrection  time  upon  that  lonely  little  grave. 

**Oh,  Jimmie,  Jimmie,'*  thought  Mary,  a  great  wave  of  com- 
punction sweeping  over  her,  **I  oughtn't  have  forgot,  I  oughtn't 
to." 

She  had  gone  far  beyond  the  market  now,  had  left  the  crowds 
behind,  and  was  almost  alone  on  the  quiet  street.  Her  steps 
began  to  falter.  She  went  but  a  little  way  further,  then  stopped 
short.    The  strife  had  begun. 

In  a  convent  chapel,  only  two  blocks  away,  a  row  of  kneel- 
ing nuns  were  waiting  impatiently  for  the  coming  of  the  Easter 
mom.  Ardent  souls,  panting  with  spiritual  thirst  in  the  parched 
pre -resurrection  night,  they  little  realized  that  only  a  little  dis- 
tance away  there  was  being  consummated  a  miracle  of  change,  as 
marvelous,  almost,  as  that  which  they  were  celebrating. 

**I  can't,  I  can't,"  cried  out  obstinately  the  injured  self,  the 
bleeding  pride,  in  Mary's  breast. 

**Oh,  Jimmie,  Jimmie,**  wailed  the  mother  heart,  "I  forgot 
— and  it  was  different  then.  John»  he  didn't  drink;  least  not  so 
hard,  an'  I — I  was  different  then,  too." 

One  tender  memory  provoked  another. 

And  then,  she  thought,  at  the  last,  Jimmie  had  held  "Pop's" 
hand  so  hard,  and  **Pop"  had  cried,  and — Oh — 

Poor  Mary,  she  saw  it  all  very  plainly.    There  had  been  so 
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few  great  crises  in  her  life,  so  little  of  the  unusual,  that  she 
remembered  every  unwonted  event  and  all  its  accompaniments 
with  what,  to  many  people,  would  have  seemed  startling  distinct- 
ness. As  she  'stood,  desolate  and  sorrowful  on  the  deserted 
street,  the  whole  picture  of  that  sad  night,  long  ago,  was  present 
before  her  so  vividly  that  she  could  actually  see  the  awful  stone 
color  creeping  into  Jimmie's  face.  And  John — when  she  looked 
despairingly  from  the  dying  boy  to  him,  his  eyes  were  full  of 
teais. 

A  great  sob  rushed  up  in  Mary's  throat,  choking  her.  She 
began  to  weep,  loudly  and  bitterly. 

**Poor  Jimmie,"  she  ejaculated  from  time  to  time,  **poor 
Jimmie." 

A  man,  half  asleep,  in  a  house  nearby,  heard  the  loud  sob- 
bing, and  moved  by  wonder  and  curiosity,  got  out  of  bed  to  look 
from  his  window.  He  could  see  nothing,  whereupon,  becoming 
the  more  curious,  he  threw  the  window  up,  and  thrust  his  head 
far  out.  But  all  he  got  for  his  pains  was  the  sight  of  a  woman 
walking  swiftly  up  the  street,  toward  the  square  where  the  mar- 
ket lights  twinkled  mistily. 

As  Mary  neared  the  market,  she  noticed,  with  a  little  sur- 
prise, that  most  of  the  customers  had  vanished.  It  was  much 
later  than  she  had  thought.  Only  a  few  bargain -seekers  were 
about,  and  the  market  men  had  begun  to  dismantle  their  counters, 
and  pack  up  their  wagons.  When  she  came  to  the  flower  dealer, 
he  was  busily  counting  his  change. 

*%ilies?"  looking  up  in  reply  to  her  question.  **Nope,  all 
gone,  ma*am;  sold  'em  all  out." 

Mary's  heart  sank.  No  lilies.  When  she  had  determined, 
after  much  bitter  struggling,  to  go  back  to — to  what  she  had  left, 
she  had  pictured  herself  as  entering  the  house,  lily  in  hand.  It 
would  have  made  the  return  easier  for  her,  somehow,  to  have 
had  that  token  of  Jimmie  to  bear  with  her. 

**No  lilies,  ma'am,  an'  you  can't  get  none  in  the  market. 
All  gone.  But,"  noting  the  look  of  sharp  disappointment  in  her 
face,  and  scenting  an  unhoped-for  sale,  **I've  got  a  broken  one 
here,  as  you  might  want,  perhaps." 

He  reached  under  the  stand,  and  brought  out  a  green,  long 
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Stalk,  crowned  with  two  perfect  flowers.  Mary  took  out  her 
ironing  money »  paid  him  the  small  sum  he  asked,  and  stretched 
out  trembling,  loving  hands  for  her  treasure. 

She  walked  fast,  and  it  seemed  only  a  few  minutes  before 
she  was  on  the  straggling,  down -hill  street  which  she  knew  so 
well.  As  she  passed  the  two -story  house  placed  in  such  impu- 
dent proximity  to  the  sidewalk,  the  dwelling  of  the  0'Tooles» 
she  was  conscious  of  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  Mrs.  O'Toole,  great 
gossip  that  she  was,  should  not  have  Mary  Hanrahan's  name  to 
rend  on  Easter  morning.  Mary  knew  well  enough  that  even  had 
John  held  his  peace,  it  would  not  have  been  an  hour  after  day- 
light before  the  whole  street  would  have  known  the  news  of  her 
flight.  Her  next-door  neighbors  would  have  missed  her  at  the 
early  fence -conference,  would  have  wrung  the  truth  from  her 
husband  at  any  cost,  and  straightway  have  borne  the  tidings  near 
and  far.  Mrs.  0*Toole  would  have  been  among  the  first  to  hear 
of  it,  for  she  fed  on  gossip.  Now,  however,  though  she  might 
prance  by  on  her  way  to  mass,  in  her  Easter  bonnet,  which  she 
was  sure  to  have,  for  the  O'Tooles  were  the  plutocrats  of  the 
neighborhood,  thank  Heaven,  she  would  not  be  able  to  stop  each 
of  her  cronies  with  the  triumphant  question,  **An*  have  ye  heard 
what  Mary  Hanrahan's  up  an'  done?" 

Yet,  despite  the  satisfaction  which  came  to  Mary  with  this 
soothing  thought,  she  involuntarily  slackened  her  steps  as  she 
neared  her  own  house.  It  was  so  hard  to  tell  how  John  would 
take  it.    He  would  not  understand,  she  was  sure  of  it. 

**I'm  willin'  to  go  half  way,"  thought  poor  Mary,  **if  he'll 
do  the  same."  If  only  he  would  receive  her  kindly,  and  hurl  no 
bitter  jibes  and  jests  at  her.  She  could  never  bear  that.  Then 
she  thought  that  perhaps  he  would  be  fast  asleep,  and  so  there 
would  be  no  need  of  explanation  until  the  morning, — and  that 
was  a  long  way  off.  But  when  she  caught  sight  of  her  house,  a 
light  was  still  burning  in  it. 

•'Poor  John!"  It  had  been  **Poor  Jimmie!"  up  to  that 
moment,  but  now  it  was  **Poor  John!" 

He  had  not  gone  to  bed;  he  was  not  sleeping;  he  was  sitting 
there, — alone. 

With  a  fast -beating  heart,  she  hurried  along  the  board  side- 
walk which  led  to  the  house. 
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When  she  flung  the  door  open,  she  saw  ber  husband,  sitting 
where  she  had  left  him.  His  arms  were  crossed  on  the  table, 
and  his  head  was  bowed  upon  them. 

**Past  asleep,''  she  thought,  and  crossed  over  beside  him. 
She  laid  one  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  smiled, — a  smile  so  full 
of  divine  love  and  forgiveness  that  for  a  fleeting  moment  her  hard, 
commonplace  countenance  took  on  the  grace  of  a  Lady  of  Sor- 
rows, smiling  amid  her  tears. 

**John,"  she  said  softly.  **I've  come  back.'' 

He  did  not  stir. 

''John,"  she  said  again,  louder  this  time. 
There  was  no  answer. 

"John!"  she  cried,  and  shook  him  almost  roughly.  As  she 
did  so,  her  foot  struck  against  something  on  the  floor.  A  sud- 
den, terrible  suspicion  flashed  over  her.  Stooping,  she  picked 
the  object  up.  It  was  an  empty  bottle.  The  room  was  heavy 
with  whisky  fumes;  she  noticed  it  now  for  the  first  time. 

She  held  the  bottle  aloft  for  a  moment,  staring  at  it.  Then 
she  looked  at  the  man  beside  her,  sleeping  his  whisky  sleep.  Her 
hand  dropped  to  her  side, — bottle  and  lily  blossom  fell  together  to 
the  floor.  Dull-faced, stunned, she  turned  away.  When  she  reached 
the  door,  she  stopped,  and  glanced  back. 

She  did  not  look  at  the  drink -soddened  man;  her  gaze  fell 
on  the  lily -stalk  lying  on  the  floor. 

"I'll  take  it,"  she  said,  hoarsely;  "it's  mine." 

She  walked  across  the  room  again,  and  took  up  the  fallen 
stalk.  One  of  its  blossoms  had  been  broken  off,  and  she  had 
trampled  upon  it  as  she  passed;  but  the  other  still  hung  white 
and  fragrant  on  its  stalk.  She  did  not  move,  once  she  had  the 
flower  in  her  hand  again.  She  only  stood,  looking  at  it.  She 
looked  for  a  long,  long  time, — so  long,  that  her  eyes  grew  very 
dim.  And  when  they  had  cleared  a  little,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
the  flower  had  gone,  or  rather,  that  it  had  changed,  and  that  it 
was  a  face  into  which  she  was  gazing, — the  face  of  Jimmie. 

"Oh,"  said  Mary,  with  a  long-drawn,  moaning  sigh,  "I 
won't  go  'way,  Jimmie.  I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  I'll  stay;  I'll 
stay." 
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A  BALLAD  OF  EAST  AND  WEST 


ETHBI.BBRT  W.  WAI«DRON 


All  the  night  the  waters  murmured, 
All  the  night  the  mountain  pine 
Whispered  to  me,  you  are  mine, 
You  are  mine ; 

All  the  nighs  the  waters  murmured 
In  the  canon, 
You  are  mine. 

Yea,  I  knew  it,  well  I  knew  it, 

Yet  my  heart  yearned  long  and  long 

For  dim  faces  and  far  voices 

Still  that  called  me  (gray,  gray  distance !) , 

You  are  mine. 

Still  that  called  me 

In  the  canon. 

You  are  mine. 

But  the  waters  murmured  stronger. 
And  the  sturdy  mountain  pine 
Told  me  stronger,  you  are  mine; 
You  are  mine ; 

Till  at  last  (O  heart-break!  heart-break!) 
Low  I  answered 
In  the  canon, 
I  am  thine. 

Clear  Creek  Canon,  Dec.  18,  '03. 
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H.  8.  8. 


HIS  eyes  were  dim  with  a  strange  mist  as  he  read  over  the 
letter  he  had  just  been  writing.  He  had  written  it  not 
alone  because  he  had  promised  his  mother  that  he  would  write  to 
her  once  a  week,  or  because  he  had  formed  the  habit  of  writing 
every  Sunday  evening— no,  he  had  written  it  because  he  could 
not  help  it.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  wonder  how  it  would 
sound  to  another,  but  to  one  who  knew,  it  was  the  heart-cry  of  a 
homesick  freshman. 

He  sealed  the  letter,  addressed  it,  stamped  it.  Then  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  looked  about  him.  The  shaded  light  of  the 
lamp  made  a  doleful  gloom  throughout  the  room  which  half -lit 
up  the  walls,  innocent  of  all  ornament  save  for  a  few  photo- 
graphs, and  an  immense,  gilt-framed  chromo,  loaned  by  the 
landlady  for  his  enjoyment.  His  eyes  passed  from  thoughtless 
contemplation  of  the  picture  to  a  book -case,  with  scantily -filled 
shelves,  and  from  them  to  two  simple  chairs — and  they  were 
empty !  Thence  his  gaze  was  directed  through  the  window  into 
the  darkness  without.  Rain  had  been  falling  almost  all  day,  and 
although  it  had  just  now  ceased,  the  water  was  still  dripping 
from  the  eaves  to  the  roof  of  the  porch.  The  light  of  a  street 
lamp  reflected  brokenly  and  vaguely  from  puddles  of  water.  It 
was  a  dreary  night. 

Without,  no  one  seemed  to  be  moving,  and  no  sound  came 
to  the  freshman's  ears  except  the  liquid  thud  of  the  dripping 
water  upon  the  porch  roof,  and  the  wailing  of  the  November 
wind.  Within,  as  well,  no  sound  could  be  heard,  except  his 
watch,  ticking  loudly  in  the  silence. 

The  stillness,  the  lonesomeness,  the  dreariness,  broke  down 
the  spirit  of  the  youth.  For  awhile  he  bowed  his  head  in  his 
folded  arms  upon  the  table.  But  when  he  sat  up  again  his  eyes 
were  clear  and  determined.  He  rose  briskly,  put  on  his  "rub- 
bers,'' seized  an  umbrella  and  the  letter,  blew  out  the  light  and 
left  the  house.  At  the  next  comer  he  dropped  the  letter  into  a 
mailbox,  and  then  walked  on,  across  the  Campus,  to  a  house  on 
Thayer  street.  It  was  here  that  Alice  Thompson  lived.  She, 
too,  was  a  freshman,  for  she  had  been  his  classmate  in  the  high 
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school  of  the  little  town  in  Illinois  where  both  of  them  lived. 
And  although  he  had  been  in  college  for  eight  weeks,  she  was 
still  the  only  person  he  knew — beyond  a  few  men  with  whom  he 
had  a  mere  speaking  acquaintance.  It  was  to  her  that  he  had 
come  before,  and  came  now,  for  the  comfort  of  companionship. 

When  he  was  admitted  to  her  study,  he  found  her  with  her 
hat  and  rain  coat  already  on. 

**Oh,  Fred,"  she  said,  **did  you  come  to  see  me?" 

**Yes,  but  you  were  going  out,  so  I  won't  stay.  I'll  come 
again  some  other  time." 

''No,  don't  go,  please.  I  was  going  out,  I  admit,  for  just  a 
little  while,  but  I  was  coming  right  back.  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
go  with  me?  I  was  going  to  make  a  little  call  on — a  girl,"  she 
added,  as  if  by  way  of  inducement. 

The  freshman's  heart  sank.  There  came  to  him  in  that 
instant  the  realization  that  there  is  no  lonesomeness  so  lonely  as 
the  companionship  of  strangers.  A  sad  smile  mounted  to  his 
face  as  his  lips  forced  that  conventional  untruth, — *'ycs,  I 
would  be  glad  to  go." 

When  they  were  in  the  street,  the  girl  continued : — 

**I'm  awfully  glad  you  came  in  just  now,  Fred.  I'll  tell 
you  why.  I  was  just  starting  out  to  see  a  girl  I  have  met  at  Mrs. 
Welsh's  boarding  house.  Her  name  is  May  Williams,  and  she 
comes  from  a  little  bit  of  a  town  up  the  state.  This  is  her  first 
year  here,  and  she  doesn't  know  any  one  to  speak  of.  There's 
no  one  here  from  her  home  town,  and  she  doesn't  make  friends 
readily.    In  fact,  she  is  rather  retiring,  almost  bashful  " 

*'Is  she  pretty?" 

**N — noy''  replied  Alice,  slowly,  **and  that's  part  of  the 
trouble.  She  isn't  very  attractive,  either  in  appearance  or  in 
manner.  She's  not  very  interesting,  either,— on  the  surface,  I 
mean.  No  one  pays  any  attention  to  her.  But  I  couldn't 
help  noticing  that  most  of  the  time  she  didn't  seem  exactly 
cheerful,  so  I  got  to  walking  home  with  her  after  dinner  occasion- 
ally, and  I  went  up  to  her  room  once  or  twice  and  asked  her  up 
to  mine.  And,  Fred,  I  found  out  that  she's  just  been  miserable. 
You  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  she  gets  so  lonely  and  wretched 
sometimes,  that  she  cries  half  the  night — cries  herself  to  sleep, 
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like  a  little  child.  Here  we  are  at  her  house  now.  I  thought 
she  might  be  feeling  sort  of  blue  this  evening  and  would  like  to 
see  some  one — she'll  be  glad  to  see  you,  I  know.*' 

A  momentt  later  as  they  entered  her  study  room  together 
and  Fred  was  introduced,  his  first  thought  was,  * 'Alice  was 
right,  she's  not  a  beauty,"  but  in  a  moment  the  thought  was 
gone.  For  even  before  they  were  seated,  Alice  had  begun  a 
conversation  that  was  absorbing — now  merry,  now  sober,  into 
which  Mary  Williams  was  resistlessly  drawn.  Fred  sat  silent  for 
a  few  minutes,  contributing  only  a  solemn  smile  at  intervals,  but 
at  length  he,  too,  was  drawn  into  the  current  of  cheerfulness, 
and  forgot  himself. 

A  half  an  hour  later,  Alice  and  he  were  picking  their  way 
over  the  dark,  wet  sidewalks,  he  making  heroic  efforts  to  protect 
her  with  an  umbrella.  It  was  raining  again,  and  with  the  rain  a 
faint  shadow  of  his  former  gloom  had  fallen  on  him.  Out  of  a 
moment's  silence  she  asked  him : 

**Well,  Fred,  what  do  you  think  of  college  now?" 

'*Oh,  it's  great,"  he  answered.  **It's  mighty  interesting,  of 
course,  and  fascinating,  and  bewildering,  and  all  that."  **Only," 
he  added,  after  a  few  moment's  hesitation,  **only,  I  feel  rather 
lost  here  at  times.  Don't  you  feel  a  bit  lonely,  sometimes, 
Alice?" 

It  was  dark,  and  he  didn't  look  up,  but  he  could  ieel  a  pair 
of  brown  feyes gazing  at  him  wonderingly,  as  she  replied: 
**Why  no,  of  course  not.    Why  should  I?    Do  youV 
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A  CRY  IN  THE  NIGHT 


MARY  LOWBI«I« 


Up  through  the  blackness  of  the  night  I  send  my  cry, 
Regardless  whether  gods  or  men  shall  hear 
And  answer  me,  so  answer  be — 

The  cry  that  chokes  my  heart  with  query  and  with  doubt. 
And  cloaks  me  from  the  end  I  seek, 
And  stifles  me  with  weariness. 

For  that  one  moment's  quivering  pain  when  in  the  west 

The  sun  hangs  hesitant,  and  all  my  life  that  was 

And  is  to  be,  absorbed  within  the  instant. 

Makes  me  to  know  that  what  I  would  be 

I  am  not  nor  ever  shall  be — 

Who  shall  repay  or  guerdon  make? — 

The  dream  that  still  must  be  the  dream, 

Withholden  alway  from  fruition's  goal 

Though  long  and  long  I  toil  to  make  it  mine — 

Nor  less  the  hope  in  night's  exalted  silence  bom 

That  breaks  athwart  the  gleam  of  dawn 

A  common,  hopeless  thing. 

Bearing  no  mark  of  its  high  lineage. 

The  misconceived  and  unbegotten  things 

To  sting  my  soul  with  bitterness 

That  I  recoil  before  the  rose 

That  it  can  revel  e'en  a  day  in  perfectness — 

O,  what  amends  has  life  or  death  to  give 

For  just  this  thing  it  granted  but  to  cheat 

And  leave  an  empty  day? — 

Can  I  some  fine  redress  demand 

For  all  the  failure  over  which 

I  agonized  that  it  might  be  success? — 

Shall  I  my  faith  in  truckling  promises 

To  pay  invest,  as  if  indemnities 

Could  make  the  incompletenesses  complete? — 

Let  gods  or  men  reply. 

At  least,  shall  peace — 

Ah,  peace  from  questioning  be  mine! 
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ILLUSTRATION  AND  THE  NEWSPAPER 
I 


WH«PRBD  B.  SHAW 


FEW  readers  of  the  moderti  magazine  will  appreciate  the  criti- 
cism of  contemporary  illustration  which  appeared  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  November,  1884.  The  writer  con- 
sidered the  matter  of  illustration  as  seriously  overdone,  and  char- 
acterized the  pictures  in  the  Century,  and  5*/.  Nicholas,  the  most 
progressive  papers  then  in  the  field,  as  "mannered,"  *'so  many 
.  .  .  .  that  they  become  wearisome,'*  **a  fashion  that 
cannot  last."  He  finally  reaches  the  naive  conclusion  that  **it 
is  encouraging  to  feel  that  we  have  at  least  reached  the  point 
beyond  which  we  can  no  further  go,  unless  we  give  up  illustra- 
tion altogether." 

This  was  twenty  years  ago.  Meanwhile  the  art  of  illustra- 
tion has  made  strides,  which  make  such  a  statement  as  this 
incomprehensible  to  us.  Where  there  was  one  magazine  then, 
now  there  are  a  dozen,  and  everyone  illustrated,  utilizing  every 
process  known,  line-engraving,  monochrome  etchings,  half-tones 
re -engraved  by  hand,  lithography  and  the  latest  perfection,  three- 
color  half  tones.  No  book  or  paper  is  complete  without  its 
illustrations,  drawn  by  an  experienced  artist,  with  an  eye  to  their 
reproduction  and  consequent  reduction,  who  has  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  almost  perfect  copies  of  his  work  spread  broadcast  over 
the  country.  Nor  is  this  all.  Our  daily  papers  are  illustrated  as 
fully  as  any  book  or  magazine,  and  who  shall  say  that  they  do 
not  have  a  very  perceptible  effect  upon  contemporary  art  and  its 
appreciation  by  the  people. 

At  present  we  have  what  seems  to  be  the  last  refinement  of  a 
variety  of  beautiful  processes  for  reproducing  the  artist's  work 
down  to  its  finest  detail.  The  invention  of  zinc  etching  for  line 
drawings,  followed  by  the  closely  allied  process  of  half-tone 
engraving  for  paintings,  photographs  and  all  tone  drawings  had 
the  greatest  effect  on  modern  illustration,  while  photogravure, 
etching,  and  steel  and  wood-engraving,  the  oldest  processes,  still 
serve  occasionally  for  our  illustrations.  Mr.  Timothy  Cole,  with 
his  wood -engravings  from  the  old  masters  in  the  Century  maga- 
zine still  exemplifies  the  single  process  practicable  twenty  years 
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ago,  before  the  photographic  camera  had  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
illustrator.  Everything  then  was  wood -engraving,  and  the  life 
and  vigor  of  many  a  fine  drawing  was  lost, — the  artist  was  at  the 
complete  mercy  of  the  engraver.  To  see  how  true  this  is  one 
need  only  look  at  early  volumes  of  the  Scribner,  and  those  of  the 
Century  immediately  succeeding,  and  see  how  soon  he  is  wearied 
by  the  eternal  sameness ;  although  great  credit  was  given  to  this 
magazine  because  some  attempt  was  made  to  reproduce  the  tech- 
nique of  the  artist.  They  thought  they  had  succeeded  wonder- 
fully, but  the  enforced  leisure  given  of  late  to  the  art  of  wood- 
engraving,  and  the  perfection  of  modem  press  work  has  given 
opportunity  for  such  a  man  as  Cole  to  produce  results  wonderful 
even  in  our  day.  No  better  illustration  of  what  has  been  said 
can  be  given  than  the  actual  comparison  of  a  popular  magazine  of 
twenty  years  ago  with  almost  anv  first-class  monthly  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Only  in  that  way  can  one  comprehend  what  has  been 
done  by  these  newer  methods  of  reproduction,  for  artistic  expres- 
sion and  individuality  in  illustration. 

The  point  is  continually  being  raised,  more  especially  of  late, 
as  to  whether  a  great  number  of  pictures  is  really  illustration,  or 
if,  in  most  cases,  the  matter  is  not  in  large  part  redundant,  add- 
ing nothing  to  the  final  view  of  the  subject,  except  the  personal 
conception  of  the  artist,  which  is  usually  more  or  less  inadequate. 
There  is  probably  in  certain  cases,  some  reason  in  such  a  claim; 
we  all  know  of  stories  spoiled  by  illustration,  but  surely  we  must 
deny  emphatically  its  universal  application.  Every  day  the  author 
and  artist  are  coming  nearer  to  the  place  where  they  can  work 
together  in  close  harmony.  Sometimes  they  are  one  and  then 
we  have  such  perfect  illustrations  as  in  Howard  Pyle's  Robin 
Hood*'  or  ** King  Arthur,'*  or  Thompson -Seton's  illustrations  in 
his  animal  stories.  Sometimes  the  author  and  artist  stand  for  the 
same  thing  in  some  subtle  way,  as  in  Gibson's  pictures  accom- 
panying Richard  Harding  Davis'  stories,  or  Thomas  Fogarty  in 
Stuart  Edward  White's  tales  of  the  North.  And  who  can  recall 
certain  short  stories  without  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost,  or  Kemble.  Such  men  do 
more  than  illustrate. 

But  when  we  apply  this  question  of  relevancy  in  illustration 
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to  the  modem  newspaper  it  is  another  matter.  Newspaper  art^ 
as  we  call  it,  has  developed  naturally  within  certain  rigid  limita- 
tions, viz. ;  speed  in  production,  and  cheapness  in  material, 
caused  by  the  immense  editions  published  by  our  great  dailies ; 
and  these  two  have  combined,  until  very  recently  to  limit  the 
reproduction  of  the  illustrations  to  zinc  etching,  which  in  turn 
requires  line-drawings.  The  necessity  for  the  utmost  speed  con- 
sistent with  even  tolerable  work,  which  characterizes  all  phases 
of  newspaper  production  makes  no  exception  of  the  artist  save  in 
a  very  few  cases.  If  there  is  a  fire,  an  accident,  apolitical  gath- 
ering, the  artist  must  be  on  the  spot,  make  the  drawing,  and 
perhaps  see  it  in  print  within  three  or  four  hours.  Or  else  he- 
must  hunt  up  by  hook  or  crook,  the  picture  of  the  latest  embez- 
zler or  successful  politician,  and  perhaps  make  what  is  known  as 
a  ''silver  print"  for  immediate  publication,  or  as  is  usually  the 
case  at  present,  emphasize  the  high-lights,  block  out  unnecessary 
parts  for  the  half-tone  engraver,  and  add  an  ornamental  border 
in  pen  and  ink. 

The  cheapness  of  paper  and  ink  is  also  a  factor 'to  be  reck- 
oned with ;  the  dainty  drawings  of  Abbey,  or  Pennell,  which 
show  so  beautifully  on  the  highly  calendered  paper  of  a  magazine,, 
would  appear  to  poor  advantage  in  a  newspaper  beside  the  work 
of  an  inferior  draughtsman  who  understood  thoroughly,  the  limi- 
tations he  was  working  under. 

Until  recently  only  the  zinc  process  of  line-drawing  could  be 
used,  and  naturally  every  picture  was  made  with  this  end  in  view. 
Only  within  the  last  few  years  have  half-tones,  either  of  zinc  or 
copper  been  employed  to  any  extent,  although  for  this  very  reason 
a  newspaper  published  today  has  a  far  different  appearance  from 
one  which  appeared  five  years  ago. 

In  the  zinc  etching,  the  drawing,  which  must  be  entirely 
black  or  white, — no  intermediate  tones,  and  therefore  usually  pen 
and  ink,  is  photographed  and  printed  in  reverse  upon  a  sensitiz- 
ed zinc  plate  by  electric  light,  This  plate  is  then  immersed  in 
nitric  acid  which  eats  away  everything  but  the  lines  of  the  draw- 
ing which  have  been  made  impervious  to  the  action  of  the  acid 
by  chemical  process ;  so  that  when  the  plate  is  removed  from  the 
acid  the  lines  of  the  drawing  are  left  in  relief.     This  relief  is 
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emphasized  in  places  by  the  removal  of  more  zinc  from  around 
and  between  the  lines  by  a  process  known  as  *  'routing ; ' '  the  hand 
engraver  makes  a  few  added  touches,  the  whole  is  nailed  to  a 
block  to  make  it  exactly  type -high,  and  it  is  then  sent  to  the 
composing  room. 

The  half-tone  engraving  is  a  further  development  of  the 
same  principle.  It  seeks  to  reproduce  the  various  tones  in  a 
photograph  or  * 'wash-drawing, '*  by  the  varying  size  of  almost 
infinitesimal  dots, which  are  entirely  invisible  except  upon  closest 
examination.  These  dots  are  produced  by  photographing  the 
original  picture  through  a  very  fine  screen  of  ruled  glass.  This 
produces  the  dots  upon  the  plate,  and  their  size  determines  the 
depth  of  the  tones,  which  in  turn  make  the  picture.  The  plate 
is  usually  of  copper  instead  of  zinc.  Unless  retouched  by  hand, 
as  is  always  the  case  in  magazine  illustration  there  are  no  abso- 
lute blacks  or  whites  in  the  picture,  everything  is  intermediate, 
hence  the  name  *  *  half -tone. ' '  The  general  details  of  making  the 
*  *cut' '  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  zinc  etching,  only  a  greater 
skill  and  delicacy  is  required. 

Another  method  of  reproduction  known  as  the  ''chalk  plate 
process"  has  been  very  popular,  especially  with  smaller  papers, 
although  the  results  are  less  satisfactory.  The  drawing  is  made 
directly  upon  a  steel  plate  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  prepared 
chalk.  The  lines  appear  when  the  chalk  has  been  scratched  ofi 
by  a  sharp  stylus  down  to  the  plate  underneath.  As  much  chalk 
is  left  upon  the  plate  as  possible  to  form  the  matrix  of  the  **cut" 
which  is  cast  directly  from  this  plate  in  a  type -high  mold 

Under  these  conditions  a  vast  system  of  newspaper  illustra- 
tion has  sprung  up  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  idea  of  an 
illustrated  newspaper  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  on  the  contrary- 
it  is  almost  as  old  as  printing.  Sometimes  the  crude  broadsides 
and  pamphlets  of  the  sixteenth  centuries  were  illustrated  with 
rough  wood -cuts.  Here  and  there  in  the  old  files  of  almost  any 
leading  paper  one  may  find  occasionally  a  rough  attempt  at  an 
illustration,  or  more  likely  a  diagram.  The  Daily  Graphic 
appeared  in  New  York  in  1873  was  the  first  effort  toward  a  sys- 
ematically  illustrated  newspaper,  and  this  soon  degenerated  into 
a  picture  sheet  copying  frcm  the  illustrated  European  Weeklies. 
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At  this  time  everything  was  wood -engraving;  lithography  and 
steel-engraving  were  too  expensive,  for  general  illustration,  even 
in  the  weekly  papers.  In  England  the  first  attempt  at  illustra- 
tion was  the  insertion  of  the  weather  map  in  the  London  Titnes^ 
which  has  continued  down  to  the  present.  But  the  New  York 
Tribune  in  1877  distanced  them  all  in  the  pictorial  reports  of  an 
Irish  shooting -match.  Instead  of  the  long -worded  reports  which 
appeared  in  the  English  papers,  interested  readers  found  a  series 
of  targets  with  the  shots  of  successful  contestants  indicated  on 
them»  the  reports  coming  from  Dublin  by  telegraph.  However 
after  this  astonishing  feat,  progress  was  slow.  In  the  first  acces- 
sible file  of  the  New  York  Herald  in  the  University  Library  for 
the  spring  of  1886,  there  appears  almost  nothing  in  the  way  of 
illustration  except  a  very  occasional  diagram  to  accompany  the 
account  of  some  murder  or  important  geographical  discovery. 

However  a  few  years  worked  a  marvellous  change;  in  1893, 
seven  years  later  illustrations  are  almost  as  numerous  as  in  the 
present  dailies,  but  of  an  entirely  different  character.  One  finds 
nothing  but  zinc  etchings,  under  the  restrictions  of  which,  several 
effective  and  labor-saving  methods  for  newspaper  drawing  were 
evolved.  Among  these  must  be  noted  ''Ross  paper''  drawings, 
what  are  known  as  ,* silver  prints"  and  the  use  of  a  coarse  crayon 
with  very  rough  paper.  Ross  paper  or  clay -board  was  devised 
to  produce  the  effect  of  a  tone  drawing  while  using  pen  and  ink. 
It  is  a  paper  with  a  gray  surface  produced  by  parallel  lines,  dots, 
or  some  other  means,  often  with  one  surface  over  another.  In 
other  words  if  the  plain  paper  were  to  go  through  the  process  of 
zinc  etching  a  flat  gray  tone  would  result  instead  of  plain  white. 
The  blacks  are  added  in  the  usual  way  by  pen  and  ink,  and  the 
lighter  tones  and  high  lights,  by  more  or  less  vigorous  scratching 
away  with  a  knife,  of  the  prepared  surface.  A  tone  which  will 
reproduce  in  zinc  etching,  can  also  be  produced  by  lightly  draw- 
ing over  a  very  rough  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  charcoal  or 
water  color  drawing,  with  crayon  or  charcoal,  being  careful  not 
to  rub  it  anywhere,  so  as  to  produce  a  gray  tone,  instead  of  the 
fine  black  and  white  caused  by  the  roughness  of  the  paper.  This 
method  has  often  been  employed  very  effectively  both  with  and 
without  pen  and  ink. 
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Silver  prints  are  pen  and  ink  drawings  made  directly  over 
the  photograph.  They  are  first  enlarged  to  twice  the  size  neces- 
sary for  the  paper,  which  is  the  invariable  rule.  These  enlarged 
photographs  or  silver  prints,  as  they  are  called,  are  of  a  dull 
unlovely  brown,  but  entirely  sufficient  to  form  a  guide  for  the 
artist  who  draws  right  over  the  whole  picture.  After  his  drawing 
is  completed  a  chemical  bath  dissolves  the  underlying  photo- 
graph, and  leaves  the  pen  and  ink  picture  ready  for  reproduction. 
This  process  was  very  general  ten  years  ago ;  it  was  used  every^ 
where  that  a  half-tone  is  now  made  direct  from  a  photograph. 
The  Review  of  Reviews  and  Munsey's  Magazines  still  use 
this  process  apparently  in  their  pen  and  ink  portraits  of  men  of 
the  hour. 

The  ten  years  between  1893  and  the  present  time  brought 
even  more  wonderful  changes.  The  most  radical  change  we 
notice  in  the  modern  newspaper  is  the  employment  of  coarse - 
screen  half-tones,  in  place  of  the  formerly  universal  silver  print. 
Further,  a  most  cursory  glance  will  show  that  one  must 
distinguish  between  the  daily  and  the  Sunday  newspaper. 
The  former  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  while  the  latter  is  fast 
becoming  a  vast  illustrated  magazine.  In  the  daily 
editions  the  half-tone  reigns  almost  supreme.  The  only  plans 
where  the  pen  draughtsman  still  finds  an  opportunity 
i$  in  the  daily  cartoon,  the  little  sketches  which  ornament  the 
various  departments  on  the  editiorial  page,  and  the  ornamental 
borders  around  single  half-tones,  or  several  grouped  together  in 
a* 'layout.**  And  it  seems  as  if  these  half-tone  illustrations 
are  more  trivial  and  beside  the  question,  while  at  the  same  time 
making  a  far  less  attractive  page  than  the  clean  cut  silver  prints 
which  they  replace.  There  are  several  causes  for  the  blotched 
and  sometimes  indistinguishable  mass,  intended  for  a  picture* 
which  is  too  often  seen,  in  some  well  known  papers  at  present. 
Often  the  photograph  is  absolutely  unfitted  for  such  reproduc- 
tion, or  the  wash  drawing  is  made  by  some  one  who  does  not 
understand  the  business,  for  many  times  a  poor  draughtsman 
can  make  a  better  looking  drawing  in  wash  than  in  pen  and  ink ; 
or  again  the  pressman  may  know  how  to  print  from  type  and 
zinc  etchings  but  not  from  half-tones,  which  often  require  an 
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elaborate  system  of  "over  lays*'  to  bring  out  certain  portions 
which  are  in  the  shadow. 

With  the  Sunday  edition  it  is  a  different  matter.  While 
there  is  no  improvement  in  that  portion  of  the  paper  concerned 
directly  with  the  days  news  over  its  ordinary  appearance,  in  those 
sections  which  really  give  character  to  the  Sunday  paper  we  find 
the  last  refinement  of  newspaper  illustration.  There  is  usually 
a  full -page  picture  in  color,  sometimes  made  by  the  zinc  process, 
but  more  often  by  a  newspaper  modification  of  the  three-color 
half-tone  which  consists  roughly  speaking,  in  printing  from  half- 
tone plates  in  the  three  primary  colors.  The  finest  three-color 
work,  such  as  we  see  in  the  illustrations  in  the  ** Century"  or 
"Harper's"  magazines  are  made  by  photographing  the  original 
painting  once  through  a  red  screen,  then  a  yellow,  and  then  a  blue 
screen;  from  these  three  half-tone  plates  are  made,  which  are  per- 
fectly registered  and  printed  one  over  the  other  in  these  three 
colors,  to  form  all  the  necessary  tones  for  a  complete  reproduc- 
tion. These  pictures  in  the  newspaper  are  wonderful  when  we 
consider  the  speed  with  which  they  are  printed.  The  inevitable 
"funny  page"  accomplishes  much  the  same  variety  of  color  by 
stipple  work  on  a  zinc  plate,  and  therefore  has  a  far  less 
finished  character.  Half-tones  with  pen  and  ink  "lay-outs"  are 
on  every  page  and  oftentimes  the  boarder  is  of  far  more  artistic 
merit  than  the  photograph  it  surrounds.  However,  Sunday 
papers  have  increased  very  appreciably  the  demand  for  really 
artistic  photographs  and  are  no  small  factor  in  the  general  educa- 
tion of  public  taste.  Perhaps  this  is  shown  most  clearly  in  the 
sections  devoted  supposedly  to  women's  interests.  Here  we  find 
what  would  seem  to  be  the  best  fashion  plates  possible,  photo- 
graphs of  extremely  good-looking  women,  as  a  rule,  wearing  what 
mere  man  must  suppose  to  be  the  very  latest  Parisian  creation. 
These  photographs  are  all  made  with  some  attempt  at  artistic 
expression  and  composition,  and  laying  aside  whatever  practical 
merit  they  may  have  for  her  who  is  planning  the  spring  gown, 
they  are  certainly  a  great  advance  upon  the  caricatures  of  woman- 
hood which  we  find  in  the  usual  fashion  magazine,  although  it 
must  be  said  some  of  our  Sunday  journals,  are  beginning  to  sin 
in  this  direction,  by  publishing  a  regulation  fashion  plate  on  the 
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last  page.  The  ''beauty'*  pictures  which  are  on  the  opposite  page 
must  not  be  forgotten.  They  are  invariably  well  done  artistically 
and  mechanically,  whatever  may  be  their  practical  value,  a 
question  which  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  to  the  unini- 
tiated. 

The  paper  upon  which  the  more  elaborate  sections  of  the  Sunday 
journals  are  printed,  usually  has  a  trifle  firmer  surface,  thus  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  employ  a  finer  screen  in  making  the  half-tones. 
Consequently  they  appear  to  better  advantage  than  the  course 
half-tones  in  the  daily  editions. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  a  reference  to  the  inevit- 
able daily  cartoon.  Just  how  important  it  is  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  experience  the  Chicago -Tribune  had  in  publishing 
one  of  McCutcheon's  **Bird  Center"  cartoons.  When  the  first 
or  * 'country'*  edition  appeared  the  readers  found  instead  of  the 
usual  Monday  morning  pictoral  account  of  Bird  Center  society,  a 
blank  space  with  the  notice,  that  the  Bird  Center  correspondent 
was  ill  and  unable  to  send  in  his  usual  picture.  The  truth  was 
Mr.  McCutcheon  was  at  I^ake  Geneva,  and  the  cartoon  was  held 
in  the  post-ofl&ce  by  a  careless  post -master.  The  Tribune 
tracing  it  up  found  it,  chartered  a  special  train,  and  published  the 
cartoon  in  the  regular  daily  edition. 

Though  it  was  one  of  the  first  branches  to  develop,  the  car- 
toon still  holds  its  prominent  place  on  the  front  page  of  most 
newspapers.  Thomas  Nast,  though  he  drew  for  Harper^ s  Weekly 
was  really  the  first  great  newspaper  cartoonist.  He  worked 
under  difficulties  in  the  old  days  of  wood -engraving.  He  first 
drew  his  picture,  in  reverse,  upon  a  collection  of  box-wood 
blocks  clamped  together ;  when  he  had  finished  the  clamps  were 
removed  and  the  various  pieces  were  distributed  among  as  many 
engravers.  In  this  way  a  large  full -page  drawing  was  engraved 
in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Nowadays  the  method  is  far 
simpler.  After  the  subject  is  decided  upon,  and  that  is  really  the 
most  important  part,  which  often  is  a  matter  for  the  entire 
editorial  staff,  the  cartoonist  makes  his  drawings  over  previous 
pencil  sketches,  and  sends  it  into  the  engraver  at  the  last  moment. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  good  drawing,  in  the  sense  which 
an  artist  uses  the  word, is  not  an  absolute  essential  for  agoodcar- 
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toon,  it  depends  more  on  the  subject.  McCutcheon  who  receives 
a  very  large  salary  for  his  daily  cartoon,  has  apparantly  been 
deliberately  trying  to  draw  as  poorly  as  he  can  in  some  of  his  late 
cartoons,  and  Davenport,  who  is  Hearst's  great  man,  does  very 
poor  work  from  a  technical  standpoint.  His  drawing  is  extremely 
vague,  scratchy,  and  irregular,  but  there  is  no  mistaking  the  ideas 
either  of  these  men  seek  to  express,  and  as  these  ideas  are  always 
worthy  of  expression,  they  are  great  cartoonists. 

With  the  regular  newspaper  artist  it  is  different.  He  is  a 
craftsman,  if  you  will,  and  inporportion  as  he  has  the  technique  of 
his  trade  at  his  finger's  end  is  he  successful  in  this  field.  Just 
as  the  efforts  of  the  everyday  reporter  are  hardly  regarded  as 
literature,  so  we  can  hardly  claim  a  high  place  as  an  artist  for 
the  newspaper  illustrator.  But  he  has  developed  certain  charac- 
teristics, which  have  had  their  place  in  the  general  growth  of  the 
essentially  modem  art  of  pen  and  ink.  Many  of  our  leading 
illustrators  learned  by  this  means  to  practice  economy  of  line  and 
to  express  what  they  wished  with  the  least  apparent  effort.  The 
late  Phil  May  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  pen  and  ink  artists, 
learned  how  to  tell  a  story  with  so  marvellously  few  lines,  by 
working  on  a  provincial  paper  in  Australia,  which  could  print 
nothing  but  the  simplest  line-drawing.  He  learned  in  the  school 
of  necessity.  For  all  his  drawings  appeared  so  simple  and  easily 
done,  every  stroke  meant  hard  conscientious  effort  on  the  artists 
part. 

The  exigencies  of  the  newspaper  demand  great  simplicity,  a 
certain  breadth,  produced  by  free  unhesitating  lines,  and  a  certain 
dash  and  go,  which  is  too  often  attained  by  a  lack  of  good  draw- 
ing. However,  in  the  years  to  come  perhaps  the  present  and 
immediate  past,  will  be  regarded  as  great  in  the  history  of  art 
because  of  this  wonderful  growth  of  illustration  especially  in 
pen  and  ink.  Its  very  novelty  has  produced  originality  and  given 
it  the  necessary  impetus. 

As  to  the  future  of  newspaper  illustration  we  have  seen 
clearly  how  profitless  any  prediction  would  be.  It  really  seems 
as  though  general  illustration  had  about  reached  perfection, 
though  it  has  by  no  means  done  so  in  the  newspaper.  Probably 
the  newspaper  of  the  future  will  contain  fewer  but  better  pictures. 
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Such  a  prediction  is  surely  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
which  is  slowly  compelling  newspapers  to  publish  only  such 
pictures  as  are  strictly  relative  to  the  matter  at  hand.  Superfluous 
illustration  and  especially  portraits  are  doomed.  At  a  last  analysis 
a  large  percentage  of  newspaper  portraits  are  unecessary  and  in 
most  cases  tiresome.  Their  chief  advantage  is  their  availability, 
they  are  easy  to  procure  and  easy  to  make  into  **cuts."  Hence 
the  favor  they  enjoy  with  many  editors. 

As  for  the  Sunday  papers  they  appear  to  be  approaching 
closer  and  closer  to  a  magazine  form,  but  nobody  but  the  wisest 
man  would  dare  say  more. 
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"THERE  IS  NO  WINTER' 


RICHARD  KIRK 


There  is  no  winter  in  the  world, 

'Tis  ever  spring  to  me, 
From  every  blast  by  Boreas  hurl'd 

The  robins  sing  to  me ; 
All  cherry  white  the  soft  flakes  fly ; 
And  in  his  tracery  I  espy 
May  mom  delight — when  Jack  again 
Paints  jewelled  cobwebs  on  the  pane. 

There  is  no  winter  in  the  world, 

So  doth  it  seem  to  me ; 
For  tho'  Spring's  bannerettes  are  furled 

They  wave  in  dream  to  me ; 
The  hoar  frost  glitters  in  the  moon  ; 
Yet  I  have  heard  a  hidden  tune 
That  crickets,  elves,  and  robins  sing 
When  all  the  world  is  glad  for  Spring. 
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*THO  IT  BB  NOT   WRITTBN  DOWN 
YBT  PORGBT  NOT  THAT  I 
AM  AN  ASS.'^ 


In  the  famous 
litigation  over 
the  borrowed 
kettle,  the  de- 
fendant enter- 
ed a  three -fold 
plea:  first,  that 
he  had  never 
borrowed  the 
kettle;  second- 
ly, that  he  had 
returned  it  as  good  as  new ;  thirdly, 
that  it  was  broken  when  he  got  it. 
Asa  former  editor  of  Thk  Ini^ndbr, 
I  should  like  to  make  a  similar  re- 
sponse to  a  criticism  of  that  maga- 
zine that  appeared  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  November's  issue  of  the 
Alumnus. 

The  writer  of  the  criticism  depre- 
cated the  large  part  taken  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  in  making 
The        up  September's  Ini^andbr, 
iBlaidcr  and    quoting  from  the 
Criticised  title  page  of  Thb  Ini,an- 
dbr:  ''A  Monthly  Magazine 
by    the   students     of  Michigan 
University,"  contended  that  it  was 
not  living  up  to  its  profession. 
•  •  • 

I  wish  simply  to  say;  first, 
that  Thb  Ini^andbr  is  a  maga- 
zine    by     the     students,  and 

secondly,  that  it  doesn*t 
Ai  Answer  pretend  to  be  any  such 
Ssltested      thing.    In  proof  of  the 

first  statement,  I  refer 
the  critic  to  the  issues  of  October, 


November  and  December,  the  con- 
tribution and  editing  of  which  were 

largely  by  students. 

•  •  • 

For  confirmation  of  the  second 
point,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  Thb 
Ini^andbr    itself.  The 
iBterprcUtioB  phrase  quoted  from  the 

title  page  is  obviously 
a  s3mcopated  form  of  the  descriptioii 
of  Thb  Ini^andbr  which  appears  on 
the  cover: '*A  Magazine  .  .  .  de- 
voted to  the  Literary  Interests  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  .  .  . 
edited  and  published  by  a  board  of 
editors  chosen  from  among  the 
students.    .    .    .  " 

What  Thb  Ini;andbr  stands  for  is 
most  explicitly  set  forth  by  the  fol- 
lowing words  taken  from  title  page  of 
its  initial  number:  "Its  aim  is  to 
present  the  best  literature  of  the 
University  and  of  the  Alumni  of  the 
Institution  in  a  manner  acceptable  to 
the  general  reader.    Bvery  issue  is 

intended  to  contain  pro- 
Eariy  Ideals  ductions  from  members 
•r  Tlie  of  the  Faculty,  Alumni, 
Inlinder        and  undergradnates" 

— or  better  still,  perhaps, 
by  the  following  from  the  editorial 
page:  'Thb  Ini^andbr  trusts  to 
claim  as  its  due,  indeed  to  merit  as 
the  award  of  its  quality;  the  work 
of  Professor  and  Alumnus,  which 
would  seek  other  avenues  for  publi- 
cation.' 

To  the  first  number  of  the  second 
volume,  I  discover  as  contributors: 
President  Henry  Wade  Rogers, 
President  David  Starr  Jordan,  Prof- 
essors Jeremiah  Jenks,  and  Albert  B. 
Prescott,and  Hon.  J.  I<ogan  Chipman, 
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the  total  of  whose  contributions  trans- 
cends considerably  the  eighty -five 
per  centum  rule  that  the  Alumnus 
would  prescribe. 

•  •  • 

The   Alumnus  also  experienced 
certain  misgivings— qualms  of  con- 
science— because  the 
The  Profcssioial  names    of  Faculty 
Label  contributors    to  Thb 

Ini^andbr  were  not 
prefixed  by  the  professorial  labels. 
I  fail  to  see  what  commandment  was 
broken.  Rather,  I  think,  Thb 
Inlandbr  is  to  be  praised  for  its 
good  taste.  Why,  when  one  wishes 
to  write  an  article  for  a  magazine 
should  he  be  compelled  to  ''reveal  the 
sad  story  of  his  life*'?  We'll  take 
ours  without  the  trimmin's  please. 

•  •  • 

Finally,  I  emphatically  refuse  to 
think  about  the  functions  of  editors 
in    athletic  cate- 
Athlctic  Catteries  gories. 

It  seems  the  "Michiganian  Braves" 
have  set  forth  courageously  in  good 

faith,  and  hopefully, what 
A  Nichigan  appears,  as  the  idea  un- 
Clnb  folds  itself,  to  be  truly  a 

hair-raising  proposition. 
At  any  rate  they  compel  us  to  face 
something, not  necessarily  terrorizing, 
of  course,  but  awe-inspiring,  awe- 
some, let  us  say.  This  proposition  is  to 
do  three  things,  namely :  Hold  an  An- 
nual University  Dinner,  Organize  the 
University  Body,  and  Build  a  Club 
House.  Moreover,  to  bring  this  thing, 
these  things,  about,  the  members 
of  the  Senior  Society  have  called  a 
committee  of  students  and  faculty, 
and  have  sworn  by  the  totem  of  the 


lodge,  to  see  the  thing  through!  Now 
while  the  thing  may  not  go  through 
with  the  eclat  commonly  posited  by 
the  characteristic  Indian  whoop,  yet, 
in  spite  of  the  unusual  sizeableness  of 
the  thing,  the  proposition  seems 
reasonable,  and  we  may  not  be  too 
skeptical  about  its  success.  The  rea^ 
question, after  all,  is  not  one  of  means, 
but  of  desire,  that  is,  natural  desire, 
necessity.  Do  we  want  these  things ! 
Wedo,we  indisputably  do.  Now,  if  I 
understand  aright,  the  idea  is  to  make 
the  Dinner  and  the  Organization  and 
the  Club  not  merely  student 
affairs,  nor  even  student  AND  faculty, 
but  University.  If  that's  the  idea,  it 
is  a  worthy  one  indeed.  The  Organi- 
zation, then,  I  suppose,  will  attempt 
to  settle  all  matters  which  concerns 
the  University  Body,  in  both  its 
phases,  of  faculty  and  student,  such  a 
thing  as  "faculty  control' '  or '  'student 
contrq]»''  for  example,  to  be  simply 
terms  of  ancient,  largely  barbarous, 
history.  It's  quite  reasonable.  Fac- 
ulty and  students  are  of  one  mind. 
The  best  interest  of  each  is  the  com- 
mon interest.  An  Organization  of 
this  sort  might,  possibly,  to  some  ex- 
tent, become  an  organ  of 
And  Its  publicity,  providing  a 
Possibilities  means  for  the  expression 
of  ideas,  now  vagrant, 
about  various  University  matters.  We 
do  so  many  things  now  by  deputy!  In 
some  parliament  or  congress  what 
tastes  relative  to  athletic  matters,  for 
instance,  might  be  aired!  How  the 
proper  system  for  this  and  that  could 
be  secured!  An  Honor  System,  per- 
haps. Maybe  we  could  secure  a  Uni- 
versity Press.  No  doubt,  then,  we 
should  hear,  less  of  this  department 
and  that,  and  more  of  the  University 
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of  Michigan,  the  cry  of  the  spirit  of 
a  unified  University  instead  of  the  dis- 
cordant department  voices,  depart- 
ments now  largely  in  spiritual  isola- 
tion. Of  this  University  spirit,  now, 
at  that  day,  * 'become  flesh,'*  the  Club 
House  would  become  the  fitting  resi- 
dence. 

♦  •  • 

The  women  of  the  University  have 
converted  Barbour  gymnasium  into 

an  almost  ideal  club 
Nichi$an  Needs  house  for  women ;  while 
a  Clob  House      the  men  still  struggle 

along,  limiting  their 
acquaintance  to  their  own  narrow  cir- 
cles, scarcely  knowing  their  instruct- 
ors outside  of  the  classroom,  holding 
their  meetings  here  and  there,  when- 
ever a  room  is  unoccupied,  or  a  jani- 
tor can  be  found  who  will  let  them  in. 
Their  hours  of  recreation  are  likewise 
often  spent  in  undesirable  places.  A 
Michigan  clubhouse,  conducted  on  a 
broad  and  liberal  plan,  would  furnish 
a  center  of  student  recreation,  thought, 
and  activity,  and  would  aid  immeas- 
ureably  in  the  development  of  a  true 
college  spirit  the  whole  year  round. 
Such  a  club,  in  addition  to  furnishing 
a  headquarters  for  all  student  activi- 
ties, would,  if  properly  conducted, 
remove  many  of  the  objectiona- 
ble features  incident  to  social  life 
among  the  men  at  Michigan. 

Many  of  our  leading  universities 
now  maintain  such  clubhouses  for 
the  benefit  of  their  students  and  fac- 
ulty. In  the  Bast,  this  is 
especially  true.  Harvard  has  its 
Union,  and  the 
The  Howard  Houston  University  of 
Club  of  Pcnna.  Pennsylvania  i  t  s 
Howard  Houston 
Hall.    Perhaps  the  latter  clnb  would 


serve  best  as  a  model  for  Michigan. 
Pounded  by  Mrs.  Howard  Houston, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  son, 
this  club  has  been  very  successfully 
conducted  along  the  line  of  the  Union 
League,  and  other  well-established 
clubhouses  in  our  large  cities.  A 
handsome  and  substantial  building 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars.  This  building  is  fitted 
out  with  a  library,  reading  rooms,  par- 
lors, committee  rooms,  smoking 
rooms,  a  large  lecture  room,  a  co-op- 
erative book  store,  offices  for  the 
student  publications,  cafe,  billiard 
parlor,  gymnasium  and  bath.  The 
club  has  a  permanent  secretary  who 
manages  its  finances,  maintains  order 
and  decorum,  and  conducts  the  affairs 
of  the  club  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  students  and  faculty.  The  coat 
of  maintenance,  salary  of  the  secre- 
tary, and  incidental  expenses,  are  met 
from  the  profits  derived  from  the  sale 
of  text -books  and  college  souvenirs  to 
the  students  on  a  small  percentage 
above  cost,  the  proceeds  from  the  bil- 
liard tables  at  ten  cents  an  hour,  the 
profits  from  the  cafe  where  lunches  are 
served  at  about  one-half  the  prices 
charged  elsewhere  for  the  same  ser- 
vice, and  by  the  annual  dues  of  (2.00, 
paid  by  more  than  two  thousand 
students  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  of  the  club. 

The  Howard  Houston  Club  is  a 
meeting  place  for  all  the  organizations 
of  the  University,  for  gatherings  of 

the  alumni,  all  the 
The  Uses  of  Such  smaller  banquets, 
an  Institution       and,  in  short  is  always 

open,  and  always  the 
headquarters  of  the  students.  Many 
of  the  older  wise-acres  shook  their 
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heads  at  the  thonii^ht  of  smokiniir- 
rooms  and  billiards  in  a  building  on 
the  campns,  but  their  protests  availed 
not,  and  the  club  is  now  conducted, 
as  it  was  established,  in  the  interest 
of  a  freer  and  broader  life  of  the 
student  body. 

•  •  • 

Perhaps  a  club  house  at  Michigan 
should  be  worked  out  in  detail  a  little 
differently,  but  the  general  idea  sug- 
gested by  the  Howard  Houston  Club 
might  well  be  taken  unto  considera- 
tion by  the  Alumni  committee  who 
are  now  making  plans  to  raise  the 
money  and  erect  a  Memorial  Hall  at 
Michigan.  Certainly  a  Club  House 
would  be  more  highly  appreciated  and 
of  greater  value  to  the  student  body 
and  the  younger  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty than  an  art  gallery,  without  any 
works  of  art  to  adorn  its  walls,  or 
some  other  building  that  might  well 
be  left  to  the  Board  of  Regents  or  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Since  the  talk  at  The  Ass's  Head 
is  all  of  reform  and  better  things,  the 

time  may  be  opportune 
k  Uahfcreity  for  the  mention  of  a  need. 
Press  which     though  little 

thought  of  by  the  major- 
ity of  students  has  been  none  less 
keenly  felt  by  many,— the  need  of  a 
University  Press.  We  are  beginning 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  getting  to- 
gether,—of  rubbing  shoulders  more 
frequently,  and  the  struggle  for  a 
University  Club  House  has  been  be- 
gun. How  are  we  going  to  get  it?  A 
banquet  is  proposed  and  will  doubt- 
less accomplish  much,  but  after  all 
the  demand  for  a  club  house  will  come 
most  possibly  through  the  student 
publications.  These  are  now,  and 
will  be,  until  the  dub  house  is  ob- 


tained the  only  common  camping 
ground  of  student  opinion.  If  the 
conditions  under  which  they  issue  can 
be  bettered,  a  great  step  will  be  taken 
towards  the  securing  of  the  Univer- 
sity  Club. 

This  year  the  difficulties  surround- 
ing the  printing  of  the  Z^at'/y,— the 
publication  nearest  to  the 
The  Need  students— have  been  ez- 
of  It  ceptionally  numerous. 

Constant  friction  with  the 
printers  has  required  attention  which 
could  otherwise  have  been  employed 
more  profitably  for  the  paper,  and 
moreover  the  necessity  of  locating  the 
headquarters  half  a  mile  away  from 
the  Campus  has  inconvenienced  both 
the  editors  and  the  students  generally. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  is  a  Univer- 
sity press.  The  typographical  work 
could  then  be  done  by  men  owing  al- 
legiance to  the  university  publications 
instead  of  to  independeat  printers, 
and  this  alone  would  better  the  paper 
immensely.  The  headquarters  on  the 
Campus  would  be  easily  accessible 
to  students  and  editors  alike.  In 
short  the  publications  could  be 
brought  into  closer  touch  with  the 
students  and  they  with  it ;  organized 
action  in  the  struggle  for  a  club  house 
would  be  facilitated,  and  the  desired 
end— the  club  house— would  be  gained 
with  less  effort  and  in  less  time. 

William  James,  Jr.  has  a  pertinent 
article  in  the  current  number  of  the 

Harvard  Monthly,  He  holds 
Sport  as  that  American  Universities 
Work      take  their  sports  too  seriously . 

The  management  of  college 
athletics,  is  pervaded  with  the  in- 
stincts of  business,  and  their  practice 
with  the  spirit  of  devoteeism.   In  the 
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tame  connection,  the  remarlui  of  a 
diBtinguished  Bnglishman  who  wit- 
nessed the  Yale-Harvard  games,  are 
interesting.  He  declared  himself 
astounded  at  the  spectacle  of  the  Har- 
vard men  weeping  over  their  defeat. 
Snch  infantile  spilling  of  tears  over 
the  loss  of  a  fairly  fought  contest 
would  never  be  witnessed  at  any  of 
the  games  between  the  Bnglish  Uni- 
versities. To  make  a  life  and  death 
matter  out  of  sport  was  display  in- 
stincts decidedly  not  those  of  a  sports- 
man. 

We  suppose  there  is  an  explanation 
for  the  difference  between  the  Bng- 
lish and  American  views.  In  Bng- 
land  there  is  a  professional  leisure 
class  to  set  the  example  of  how  to  be 
leisurely  about  the  things  of  leisure. 
In  America,  the  instinct  of  work- 
manship, as  Veblen  calls  it,  gets  the 
better  of  us.  Accordingly  we  ex- 
ploit athletic  enthusiasm,  rank  col- 
leges by  their  teams,  and  when  we 
lose  a  game,  weep  buckets  of  brine. 

Here,  at  Michigan,  however,  a  bet- 
ter proportioned  view  is  beginning  to 
evince  itself.  Perhaps  we 
And  Sport  have  had  a  surfeit  of  vic- 
ai  Sport  tory,  or  perhaps  we  have 
over  assurance  of  continued 
victory ;  at  any  rate,  the  past  sea- 
son has  witnef  sed  a  distinct  decline 
in  the  usual  concern  over  results  and 
a  corresponding  increase  of  interest 
in  the  game  itself.  I,  for  one,  am 
glad  of  this  changed  view  of  what 
sport  is  for. 

Now  and  then  the  world  is  called 
to  listen  to  the  bickerings  and  mutual 
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recriminations  oonae- 
Somc  Litter  qnent  upon  the  forced  re- 
dly NUtOBS  signation  of  a  college  pro- 
fessor. In  such  caaeathe 
authorities  of  the  college  are  never 
failing  in  cogent  reasons  for  their  ac- 
tion; the  public  is  always  assured 
that  academic  freedom  has  not  been 
in  any  way  transgressed;  yet  some- 
how there  is  always  a  clond  of  here- 
tical dogma  looming  up  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  public  is  not  wholly 
convinced.  With  these  melancholy 
examples  before  us,  the  trustees  of 
Trinity  college  in  North  Carolina,  in 
refusing  to  accept  the  resignation 
wrung  from  Professor  Basset  by  pop- 
ular  clamor,  seem  as  the  champions 
of  our  hereditary  liberties.  His  praise 
of  the  negro  Washington  may  have 
been  excessive,  but  correctness  of  pro- 
fessorial judgment  was  held  not  to  be 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  the  freedom 
which  should  exist  in  the  college  if 
nowhere  else  on  earth.  Thia  is  the 
voice  of  an  academic  Hampden. 

The  Trinity  case  differed  in  some 
of  its  aspects  from  any  of  ita  prede- 
cessors. Heretofore  the 
Nirdssoscs  pressure  has  come  from 
a  small  group  of  persona, 
a  few  rich  patrons,  a  board  of  regenta, 
an  over -timorous  president,  a  meddle- 
some founder.  In  the  North  Caro- 
line case  the  tyrant  was  public  opinion, 
— a  foe  more  dangerous  by  far.  This 
enemy  unfortunately,  does  not  al- 
ways attack  from  without.  The  ent- 
rance requirements  of  the  colleges 
are  no  bar  to  that  type  of  mind  which 
cannot  abide  to  look  upon  any  aspect 
which  is  not  s  mirror  to  itself.  The 
bigot  in  college  is  of  all  persnaaions— 
the  athlete,  the  fraternity  man,  the 
independent,  the  professionsl,  the 
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politician.  In  hia  presence  the  word 
is  "Speak  easy,  and  don't  tread  on 
my  corns."  The  mediocre  man  ia  a 
zealous  leveller.  A  longsnffering  re- 
view recently  unburdened  its  oppress- 
ed soul  of  two  letters,  one  from  a 
Catholic  prieat  complaining  that  its 
tone  was  inimical  to  his  religion,  the 
other  from  a  Protestant  clergyman 
intimating  that  he  must  withdraw  his 
subscription  from  what  was  but  a 
Papist  organ  in  disguise. 

"Ulysses"  by  Stephen  PhUlips, 
might  well  be  called  a  dramatization  of 

Homer.  The  council  of 
"Dlysscs"   the  Immortals  on  Olympus 

where  Pallaa  Athene  inter- 
cedes for  Ulysses,  is  a  fitting  pro- 
logue We  are  then  shown 
Calypso  in  her  magic  Isle,  who  with 
her  nymphs,  haa  driven  away  from 
the  captivated  hero  all  thoughta  of 
home.  Our  old  friends  the  riotous 
suitors,  the  faithful  Penelope,  Tele- 
machus,  and  the  swineherd  appear  be- 
fore us.  The  descent  into  Hades  is 
represented  in  all  its  details  except 
for  the  fact  that  Phillips  uses  the 
word  "Hell"  for  the  unseen  regions. 
This  expression  immediately  brings 
before  the  mind  the  Hell  of  the  chris- 
tian poet  Dante  with  its  flamea  and 
torturea  inatead  of  the  dark  unhappy 
Hades  of  the  Greek  poem.  Finally 
we  are  ahown  the  return  of  Ulysses 
and  the  bending  of  the  bow.  A 
Homeric  spirit  runs  through  the 
whole  work  and  lends  it  strength. 
Phillips  haa  worked  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Greek  bard  and  is  much 
indebted  to  him.  Yet  he  has  gone 
beyond  the  simple,  almost  childlike 
strophes  of  that  immortal  epic  and  haa 
placed  in  hia  poem  figurea,  color  and 


emotions  which  are  not  found  in 
Homer.  This  is  especially  striking 
in  the  representation  of  Haden  which 
ia  more  Virgilan  than  Homeric, 
aa  Phillips  himself  admits,  and  in  the 
scene  on  Calypso's  isle.  The  atti- 
tute  of  the  homeric  nymph  was  one  of 
mild  protest  at  the  departure  of 
Ulysses ;  but  under  the  imagination 
of  Phillips  Calypso  bears  a  marked 
resemblance  to  the  Venua  of  Tann- 
haeuser.  The  nymph  tries  all  her 
magic  to  retain  the  love  of  the  hero 
and  her  sorrow  at  loosing  Ulysses 
makea  her  much  more  human  than 
the  Greek  repreaentation  leads  us  to 
imagine.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
acene  haa  been  influenced  by  the  scene 
at  Venusberg  in  Tannhaeuser.  Not 
even  the  most  ardent  lover  ot  Homer 
can  deny  that  Phillips  haa  succeeded 
in  weaving  Homeric  scenes  and  poet- 
ry into  a  dramatic  poem  which  both 
contains  the  ruggedness  of  Greek  and 
holda  our  modern  ears  and  eyes  aa 
the  Odessey  could  not,  if  represented 
upon  a  stage,  unless  colored  by  the 
hand  of  a  genius.  Phillips'  poetry  is 
homeric  and  yet  beyond  Homer. 

"Ulysses"  is  a  dramatic  poem— not 
a  drama.   It  lacks  the  element  of 

suspense.  The  whole  story 
A  Dranidc  is  outlined  in  the  prologue. 
Poem        The  action  often  halts  for 

a  whole  scene  and  does  not 
move  at  all  during  the  act  represent- 
ing Hades.  There  is  little  conflict. 
Many  critics  have  ridiculed  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  work  as  a  drama. 
Their  mistake  lies  in  criticising  the 
poem  as  a  drama.  One  cannot  attend 
a  representation  of  Ulysses  in  the 
same  frame  of  mind  that  one  attenda 
a  play  of  the  modem  school;  but 
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there  is  another  field  of  dramatic  art 
i.  e.  the  purely  poetical  representation 
of  life.  This  holds  a  middle  ground 
between  the  realistic  drama  and  the 
opera.  The  same  laws,  or  rather  the 
tame  liberties,  govern  both  the  poe- 
tical and  musical  drama.  The  diJGfer- 
ence  between  these  two  kinds  is  that 
one  is  sung,  the  other  is  spoken. 
''Ulysses"  holds  this  middle  ground. 
It  is  spoken  opera.  We  listen  to  the 
music  of  its  poetry  and  care  not  at  all 
for  its  story.  The  work  would  make 
a  perfect  background  for  the  music  of 
a  Wagner.  But  we  are  more  than 
satisfied  with  "Ulysses'*  and  as  we 
listen  to  the  beauty  of  its  lines  re- 
sounding in  our  ears  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  place  Stephen  Phillips  above 
all  living  dramatic  poets. 

•  •  • 

While  a  play  under  the  inspiration 
of  primitive  Greek  poetry  was  being 
produced  in  one  of  De- 
"Niryof  troit's  theaters,  at  an- 
Niidala"  other  Mrs.  Fisk  was  act- 
ing "Mary  of  Magdala", 
a  drama  inspired  by  primitive  Chris- 
tian literature.  It  is  said  that  William 
Winter,  in  translating  Paul  Heyse's 
prose  version  into  BngHsh  verse, 
made  the  play  presentable.  That, 
however,  is  no  reason  for  its  present- 
ation. The  play  relies  upon  two 
things  for  its  existence :  the  religious 
sentiment  and  the  fame  of  Mrs.  Pisk. 
If  the  play  rested  upon  its  own  merits, 
it  would  now  be  ancient  history  in 
dramatic  literature. 

Mrs.  Pisk  is  not  at  her  best  as  Mary 
of  Magdala.  Her  rapid  and  indistinct 
enunciation  do  much  to  mar  the  lines, 
which  in  themselves  are  inverted  and 
diflBkmlt  to  understand,  having  been 


written  by  one  who  has  failed  to  leap 
the  chasm  lying  between  dramatic 
criticism  and  the  poetical  drama.  The 
flutter  of  excitement  after  the  first  act 
was  not  caused  by  admiration  for  the 
drama  or  the  acting;  it  was  caused 
by  the  attempt  of  each  one  in  the 
audience  to  find  out  the  story  of  the 
play  from  those  around  him. 

When  the  orchestra  finally  usurped 
the  place  in  the  drama  which  the 
chorus  had  held,  in- 
An  Intolerable       cidental  music  was 
Play  With  the  result.  Egmont 

Intolerable  Music  and  even  the  come- 
dies of  Moliere  were 
not  without  this  accompaniment.  To- 
day every  drama  of  the  style  of  "Mary 
of  Magdala"  is  given  a  background  of 
a  painful  combination  of  sounds  called 
"incidental  music,"  in  which  there  is 
much  tremulo  and  beating  of  drums 
calculated  to  stir  the  emotions.  The 
hopes  of  the  composer  are  not  vain. 
Such  music  does  stir  the  emotions. 
It  sets  the  nerves  on  edge  and  is  so 
moving  that  one  leaves  the  theater  to 
get  rid  of  the  doleful  strains  which 
three  or  four  violins  and  a  few  wooden 
and  brass  instruments  are  attempting 
to  render — without  success,  for  the 
composition  is  mediocre,  but  yet  Is  as 
difficult  as  the  music  it  tries  to  imi- 
tate. Instead  of  strengthening  the 
impression  of  the  drama  "Mary  of 
Magdala, ' '  the  incidental  music  dear- 
ly had  the  opposite  effect  on  the  au- 
dience which  was  not  in  a  reverent 
mood  after  listening  to  those  nerve- 
racking  sounds. 

•  •  • 

Mrs.  Pisk  and  her  company  are 
much  stronger   in   Ibsen's  Hedda 
Gabler  than  in  Hey- 
"BeddaGabler"   se'splay.   The  char- 
acter of  Hedda  is  a 
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Hying,  feeling  woman,  and  Mrs.  Pisk 
is  quite  equal  to  its  demands.  She 
portrays  very  cleverly  the  woman  who 
is  without  moral  sense  and  is  domi- 
nated by  strong  passions,  one  of 
which,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is 
the  hatred  of  what  is  externally  ugly. 
The  people  of  the  drama  have  been 
called  unnatural  because  the  extremes 
of  vice  and  virtue  exist  in  the  same 
character.  The  question  has  been 
asked  how  a  woman  likeHedda  Gabler 
could  commit  suicide  for  the  sake  of 
her  honor.  Yet  it  is  in  these  contrasts 
that  the  interest  of  the  drama  lies ; 
and  even  if  such  characters  are  im- 
possible according  to  the  psychology 
of  the  drama,  Ibsen  has  been  enough 
of  a  genius  to  make  us  believe  they 
exist  in  life.  It  is  here  lies  a  great 
part  of  the  work  of  a  dramatist,  in 
exaggerating  every -day  life  and  mak- 
ing it  intense,  yet  accomplishing  this 
in  such  a  way  that  we  do  not  see  the 
deception.  Who  ever  knew  a  Hedda 
Gabler ;  but  who  doubts  her  existence 
— in  Ibsen's  play? 

The  nineteenth  century  kings  and 
qneens  upon  the  stage  were  sufficient 
to  hold  the  interest  of 
11^  Society  the  audience,  they  are 
!■  the  Drima  far  too  common  at 
present.  Pope  Leo, 
or  an  inhabitant  of  Mars  is  necessary 
to  thrill  the  modern  play  -  goer .  Ulys- 
ses, Pallas,  Athene,  Zeus,  Venus,  and 
other  Greek  gods  and  heroes  are  put 
before  us.  The  Arch  Angel  speaks  in 
the  "Proud  Prince."  Mary  of  Mag- 
dala  and  Judas  entertain  us.  Dante 
stalks  before  our  wondering  eyes. 
The  Lord's  Supper  is  reproduced  for 
our  benefit.  Can  anyone  deny  that 
this  is  a  progressive  age  and  that  the 
drama  is  a  factor  in  education  and 
religion ! 


Samuel  McChord  Crothers,  in  "The 
Gentle  Reader,"  presents  a  delight- 
fully dilettante  view 
"Honorable  Points  of  things  in  general 
of  Ignorance"  which  he  applies  to 
the  enjoyment  of 
poetry  in  particular: — 

"The  social  law  against  'talking 
shop'  is  an  indication  of  the  very 
widespread  opinion  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  unmitigated  knowledge  is  un- 
seemly outside  of  business  hours. 
When  we  meet  for  pleasure  we  prefer 
it  should  be  on  the  humanizing 
ground  of  not  knowing.  Nothing  is 
so  fatal  to  conversation  as  an  author- 
itative utterance.  Conversation  about 
the  weather  would  lose  all  its  rosy 
charm  in  the  presence  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Weather  Bureau." 

Now  what  are  the  "honorable  points 
of  ignorance"  when  one  comes  to 
poetry  ?  Well .  there  are  several  points  - 
of  view  from  which  poetry  may  be 
regarded.  First,  take  that  of  the 
pedagogue  and  read  these  lines  from 
"Paradise  Lost":— 
'  'Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow 

the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa,  when  th'  Etrurian 

shades 

High  o'er- arched  embower,  or  scat- 
tered sedge 

Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion 
armed 

Hath  vexed  the  Red  Sea  coast,  whose 

waves  o'erthrow 
Busiris  and  hisMemphian  chivalry.' 

"What  an  opportunity  this  presents 
to  the  schoolmaster !   *  Come  now , '  he 
cries  with  pedagogic 
Poetry  and  tlie  glee,  'answer  me  a  few 
Pcdagogoe        questions.'    Where  is 
Vallombrosa?  What  is 
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the  character  of  ita  autumnal  foliage? 
Bound  Etruria.  What  is  sedge?  Ex- 
plain the  myth  of  Orion.  Point  out 
the  constellation  on  the  map  of  the 
hearens.  Where  is  the  Red  Sea? 
Who  was  Busiris?  By  what  other 
name  was  he  known?  Who  were  the 
Memphian  chivalry?  " 

Then  there  is  the  seeker  after  hard 
meanings:— 

"Next  to  the  temptation  to  use  a 
poem  as  a  receptacle  for  a  mass  of 
collateral  information  is  to 
The  Fresh  use  it  for  the  display  of 
•TBte"  one's  own  knowledge.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the 
intention  of  the  poet  is  to  conceal 
thought,  and  the  game  is  for  the 
reader  to  find  it  out.  We  are  hunting 
for  hidden  meanings,  and  we  greet 
one  another  with  the  grim  salutation 
of  the  creatures  in  the  jungle:  'Good 
hunting!'  'What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  passafire.?'  Who  has  not  heard 
this  question  propounded  in  regard  to 
the  most  transparent  sentence  from 
an  author  who  is  deemed  worthy  of 
study?  The  uninitiated,  in  the  simp- 
licity of  his  heart,  might  answer  that 
he  probably  means  what  he  says.  Not 
at  all :  if  that  were  so,  'what  are  we 
here  for?*  We  are  here  to  find  hidden 
meanings  and  the  one  who  finds  the 
meaning  simple  must  be  stopped,  as 
Armado  stops  Moth,  with, 

'  "Define,  define,  well-educated  in- 
fant." ' 

•   •  • 

The  critic  is  equally  laborious,  only 
the  Gentle  Reader  (Author)  is  in 
order: — 

"Many  strenuous  persons  insist  that 
we  shall  make  hard  work  of  our  poet- 


ry, if  for  no  other  reason 
The  Critk  than  to  preserve  our  self 
respect.  Here  as  elsewhere 
they  insist  upon  the  stern  law  that  if 
a  man  will  not  labor  neither  shall  he 
eat.  Even  the  poems  of  an  earlier 
and  simpler  age  which  any  child  can 
understand  must  be  invested  with 
some  artifical  difficulty.  The  learned 
guardians  of  these  treaaures  insist 
that  they  cannot  be  appreciated  un- 
less there  has  been  much  preliminary 
wrestling  with  a  'critical  apparatus 
and  much  delving  among  original 
sources.'  There  is  much  academic 
disapproval  of  one  who  in  defiance  of 
all  law  insists  on  enjoying  poetry 
after  his  own  'undressed,  uneducated, 
unpruned,  untrained,  or  rather  un- 
lettered, or  ratherest  unconfirmed 
fashion.'" 

"To  understand  poetry  is  a  vain  am- 
bition.  That  which  we  fully  under- 
stand is  not  poetry. 
The  Gentle  Readers    It  is  that  which 
Point  of  View  passes  our  under- 

standing which  has 
the  secret  in  itself.  There  is  uncom- 
municable  grace  that  defies  all  at- 
tempts at  analysis.  Poetry  is  like  mu- 
sic; it  is  fitted,  not  to  define  an  idea 
or  describe  a  fact,  but  to  voice  a 
mood.  As  we  are  told  that  we 
must  experience  religion  before  we 
know  what  religion  is,  so  we  must 
experience  poetry.  The  poet  is  the 
enchanter  and  we  are  the  willing  vic- 
tims of  his  spells." 

"Shelley's  definition  of  poetry, 
'the  records  of  the  best  and 
happiest  moments  of  the  happiest 
and  best  minds,'  suggests  the 
whole    duty    of   the    reader.  All 
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that  is  required  of  him  is  to  obey 
the  Golden  Rule."— AU  of  which 
of  course,  a  plea  for  impressionistic 
criticism. 

•  •  • 

We  glean  the  following  "literary 
note'*  from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel: 
**Wild  Beasts  I  Have  Saw/  by 
Bridget  Seton-Clancy.   This  charm- 
ing group  of  essays  has 
Another     about  it  the  odor  of  the 
'*NltUt"    backwoods  to  a  remark- 
Book         able     degree.    The  au- 
thoress  explains    in  the 
preface,  that  her    early  life  was 
spent  in  the  wilds  of  northern  Min- 
nesota, where  she  associated  almost 
entirely  with  wild  animals.  She  says : 
*'Many  times  I  used  to  set  under  a 
tree  for  hours  to  a  time,  watching 
for  to  get  a   shot  at  a  rabbit.  I 
could  shoot  good  with  a  rifle,  and 
have  often  saw  men  who  were  worse 
shots  than  I  be.   When  the  other 
girls  were  wasting  their  time  going  to 
district  school,  I  would  be  walking 
through  the  woods,  watching  the 
wild  beasts  playing  in  the  trees  and 
on  the  grass,  and  learning  something 
every  minute.   I  seen  lots  of  funny 
incidents,  which  I  will  try  to  men- 
tion in  this  here  book."  Miss 
Seton-Clancy    is    one    of  those 
free,  untamed  souls  who  occasionally 
startle  the  literary  world  by  their 
supreme  disregard  for  the  statute  in 
such  case  made  and  provided.  If 
she  is  ever  worried  by  the  rules  of 
grammar,  it  does  not  appear  in  her 
work.   She  has  something  to  say, 
and  says  it  straight  from  the  shoulder. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  the 
year,  and  it  should  enjoy  a  large 
sale. 

"WildBmtet  I  Have  Saw.**  By  Bridaet 
Sctoa-Claacy.  Pewankec  Ptcm,  pablUhen. 


My  first  impression  was  of  loneli- 
ness— an  awful,  unfathomable  isola- 
tion of  a  barrier  in- 
"Rrst  Imprcssiois  visible  and  incom- 
Or  AiB  Arbor."  prehensible,  which 
seemed  to  separate 
me  from  every  one.  I  was  not  only  a 
Freshman,  but  also  a  "Law"  and  that 
in  itself  was  enough  to  turn  the  kindly 
heart  of  every  honest  Sophomore 
against  me.  Fresh  from  the  rough 
good  fellowship  of  a  frontier  mining 
camp,  where  I  knew  every  one  and 
where  every  one  knew  me,  I  now  met 
for  the  first  time  the  chilling  hauteur  of 
the  "man  who  had  been  there  be- 
fore." I  grew  desperate  and  took  the 
law  into  my  own  hands.  I  got  shaved 
and  revelled  in  a  ten  minute's  blissful 
and  unsnubbed  conversation  with  the 
barber,  then  out  again  to  be  a  Pariah 
dog — an  outcast.  On,  gentle  Sopho- 
mere  and  others  of  your  ilk,  be  good 
to  the  Freshman,  for  he  is  a  stranger 
in  a  strange,  strange  land ! 


"  Water ^  water  everywhere^ 
Nor  any  drops  to  drink/* 

is  of  manifold  origin.  Some- 
Bowler  body  referred  to  the  Ken- 
t  u  c  k  y  colonel.  Captain 
French  gives  Noah  the  credit,  and 
now  comes  a  university  professor  as* 
cribing  it  to  the  poet  Gray. 


Another  Professor,  obsessed  of  Evo- 
lution, offers  this  explanation  of  that 
species  of  dream  wherein 
A  PbcMmcBOl  one  thinks  himself 
Explained  falling  and  then  comes 
to  with  a  bound  out  of 
his  skin  fairly.   It  seems  that  the  in- 
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dividnal  recapitulates  the  experience 
of  the  race.  That  ia  settled.  Now 
the  dream  is  a  reminiscence— (one 
always  becomes  reminiscent  at  the 
close  of  the  day) — a  reminiscence  of 
the  time  when  we  sat  in  the  ancestral 
tree,  cheek  by  jowl  with  Oliver  Her- 
ford*s  chimpanzee,  and  leaped  from 
bough  to  bough—,  getting  now  and 
then  an  ugly  fall,  one  is  bound  to 
believe. 

•  •  • 

Evolution  has  another  use.  It  fur- 
nishes a  reason  why  children  should 
never  be  disciplined. 
The  Nomad  it's  altogether  too 
Child  Exonerated  serious  a  responsi- 
bility. One  may  be 
running  athwart  some  great  stage  in 
the  Child's  Evolution — spelled  with  a 
capital.  Says  the  kindergarten  teacher 
to  Mrs.  Professor:  *'You  shouldn't 
have  Mary  punished  for  running 
away  from  home.  She's  in  the  no- 
madic stage."  'That's  all  right." 
says   the   undisturbed  Professorin, 


"she'll  soon  be  in  the  Patriarchal 

Stage." 

Another  faculty  scion— of  aeren 
years— lias  already  attained  to  scep- 
ticism.   *'Papa,  God  made 
SccptI-     the  world?"    "Yea."  "He 
dsm       aaid  one  word  a  day  for  aix 
daya,  and  then  on  the  sev- 
enth day  he  rested!*^ 
•  •  • 

Suppoae  the  Panama  Treaty  should 
be  rejected  after  two  messages.  A 
student  of  English  his- 
Rooscfeh  and  tory  sends  in  the  follow- 
James  I.  ing  gem  from  the  lips  of 
James  I.  The  king 
is  complaining  to  Commons  that 
his  eloquence  is  not  properly  appre- 
ciated. He  proceeds  with  charming 
naivete :  "So  it  may  be  pleased 
God  (seeing  some  vanity  in  me)  to  send 
back  my  words  as  wind  spit  in  my 
own  face.  So  as  I  may  truly  say,!  have 
often  piped  unto  you;  but  yon  have 
not  danced;  I  have  often  mourned  but 
you  have  not  lamented." 


TEAGHERS  WANTED 

We  need  at  once  a  few  more  Teachers,  both  experienced  and  in 
experienced. 

More  calls  this  year  than  ever  before.  Schools  supplied  with  com 
petent  teachers  free  of  cost.    Address,  with  stamp, 

American  Teachers'  Association, 
174  Randolph  Building,  1423  Arch  Street, 

Memphis,  Tenn.  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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I. 

"LTERBERT  spencer  was  born  at  Darby,  27th  April,  1820, 
and  died  at  Brighton,  8th  December,  1903.  As  a  boy  he 
was  not  put  through  the  routine  of  the  school  curriculum  which 
made  no  appeal  to  him,  but  was  allowed  to  follow  his  preference 
for  what  we  would  call  today  nature  study  and  mathematics. 
Neither  was  he  schooled  in  the  orthodox  theology.  His  father 
had  at  one  time  been  a  Methodist,  as  his  mother  was  always. 
But  Methodism  proving  distasteful,  Mr.  Spencer  had  come  to 
patronize  Quakers'  meetings,  taking  his  son  regularly  with  him; 
in  the  evening  the  boy  accompanied  his  mother  to  the  Methodist 
Church.  But  Spencer  did  not  grow  up  a  devout  churchman;  in 
his  old  age  he  declared  that  never  in  his  life  was  he  moved  by 
religious  emotion.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  his  education  was 
entrusted  to  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  curate  at  Hin- 
ton,  a  Cambridge  graduate,  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and  an  anti- 
corn  law  agitator.  Spencer  displayed  an  astonishing  inaptitude 
for  the  classics,  and  was  thus  debarred  from  a  university  train- 
ing. As  in  the  case  of  his  great  contemporary,  J.  S.  Mill,  this 
fact  had  far-reaching  consequences.  In  mechanics  and  mathe- 
matics, however.  Spencer  surpassed  his  fellows.  The  univer- 
sity career  having  been  abandoned.  Spencer  turned  for  a  while  to 
his  father's  profession  of  a  pedagogue.  But  in  1837  his  math- 
ematical and  mechanical  knowledge  secured  him  the  position  of 
engiiaeer  in  the    London    Division    of    the    London  & 
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Birmingham  Railway,  and  subsequently  on  the  Bir- 
mingham &  Gloucester  Railway.  For  eight  years  Spen- 
cer was  engaged  .  as  an  engineer.  During  that  period 
he  contributed  several  valuable  papers  to  the  Civil  Engineer's 
Journal y  and  in  1842,  a  series  of  articles  to  the  Nonconformist  on 
"The  Proper  Sphere  of  Government."  In  1848  he  accepted  the 
position  of  sub -editor  of  the  ^(7n^<!r/ newspaper,  which  he  held 
until  1852.  He  now  published,  in  1857,  "Social  Statics,"  a 
remarkable  work  which  at  once  brought  him  into  prominence. 
His  friendships  with  Huxley,  with  George  Bliot,  and  with  Henry 
George  I^wis,  reputed  "the  ugliest  man  and  the  best  talker  in 
London,"  date  from  this  time,  as  also  his  connection  with  the 
Westminster  Qtmrterly.  In  1855  appeared  the  "Principles  of 
Psychology,"  producing  a  notable  revolution  in  the  standpoint 
of  that  science.  But,  largely  as  a  result  of  his  labors  on  this 
work,  his  health  broke  down,  never  again  to  be  restored.  For 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Spencer  was  virtually  an  invalid,  afflicted 
mainly  with  dyspepsia  and  insomnia.  Yet  in  1860  he  issued  the 
Prospectus  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy*  and  undertook  a  task 
whose  proportions,  difficulties,  and  boldness,  have  few  parallels 
in  literary  history.  He  has  told  us  himself  the  story  of  his 
achievement  in  the  preface  to  Ft.  VI.  of  the  "Principles  of 
Sociology"  (1896),  which  completed  the  system  of  Synthetic 
Philosophy  as  outlined  in  1860.  The  story,  with  the  modesty 
with  which  it  is  told,  records  the  imperishable  greatness  of  the 
man  Spencer.  "On  looking  back  over  the  six  and  thirty  years 
which  have  passed  since  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  was  com- 
menced, I  am  surprised  at  my  audacity  in  undertaking  it,  and 
still  more  surprised  by  its  completion.  In  1860  my  small  resour- 
ces had  been  nearly  all  frittered  away  .  and  I 
was  suffering  under  a  chronic  disorder  caused  by  overtax  of  brain 
in  1855,  which,  wholly  disabling  me  for  eighteen  months,  there- 
after limited  my  task  to  three  hours  a  day,  and  usually  to  less. 
How  insane  my  project  must  have  seemed  to  onlookers,  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  before  the  first  chapter  of  the  first 
volume  was  finished,  one  of  my  nervous  breakdowns  obliged  me 
to  desist.  But  imprudent  courses  do  not  always  fail.  . 
Though,  along  with  other  deterrents,  many  relapses,  now  lasting 
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for  weeks,  now  for  months,  and  once  for  years,  often  made  me 
despair  of  reaching:  the  end,  yet  at  length  the  end  is  reached. 
Doubtless  in  earlier  days  some  exultation  would  have  resulted; 
but  as  age  creeps  on,  feelings  weaken,  and  now  my  chief  pleas- 
ure is  in  my  emancipation.  Still  there  is  satisfaction  in  the 
consciousness  that  losses,  discouragements,  and  shattered  health, 
have  not  prevented  me  from  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  my  life." 

II. 

But  the  magnitude  of  Spencer's  achievement  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  importance  of  the  work  it  has  done.  It  need 
only  be  pointed  put  that  his  treatises  on  Psychology  and  Biol- 
ogy, appearing  when  these  sciences  were  yet  in  their  infancy, 
opened  up  for  them  new  conceptions,  and  gave  to  them  fresh 
impetus.  His  services  in  these  fields  are  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  the  men  who  have  come  after  him.* 

The  science  of  Sociology  is  the  creation  of  Spencer  no 
less  than  of  Comte.  And  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  contem- 
porary sociology  has  yet  made  any  profound  departure  from 
the  lines  and  principles  laid  down  for  it  by  Spencer;  but 
Spencer's  work  was  a  marked  advance  on  the  Phil- 
osophie  Positive.  Of  the  **  Principles  of  Ethics"  it  is 
more  difficult  to  speak.  The  opposition  which  the  views  set 
forth  therein  have  aroused,  no  less  than  the  favor  which  they 
have  met,  indicates,  however,  that  its  influence  has  already  been 
enormous.  The  central  feature  of  Spencer's  work  is  Evolution, 
and  with  this  doctrine.  Spencer,  more  than  any  other  thinker,  is 
identified,  Despite  the  deficiencies  and  extravagances  of  his 
theory,  which  every  novice  in  Philosophy,  or  in  the  pulpit,  is 
now  able  to  point  out,  the  doctrine  in  its  essentials  is  everywhere 
triumphant.    This  is  true  to  such  an  extent  that  the  first  requis- 

*  There  is  lomethinff  trifling  and  narrow  in  the  attitude  of  the  British  MedicalJomr' 
mal:  ** Herbert  Spencer  was  in  no  sense  a  biologist.**  We  should  at 

once  deny  that  he  had  any  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  biologist;  yet  he  wrote  a  remark- 
able work,  *The  Principles  of  Biology.*  and  propounded  Tiews  which  demanded  and 
receiTed  the  consideration  and  commendation  of  the  greatest  among  contemporary 
biologUU.  Charles  Darwin"  \M.  M.  J,  Dec.  12.  1903).)  Before  long.  Darwin*s  work,  like 
Spencer's,  will  have  passed  into  the  limbo  of  history.  Then  will  it  be  recorded  of  Dar- 
win, also,  that  he  *was  in  no  true  sense  a  biologist  *? 
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ite  of  progress  in  philosophy  today  is  emancipation  from  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution.  When  Spencer  began  to  write,  Evolution 
was  a  novel  and  damnable  theory.  It  has  already  established 
itself  as  a  dogma  which  threatens  to  enslave  the  human  mind. 

Few  men,  it  may  safely  be  said,  have  affected  the  thought  of 
their  time  so  profoundly,  and  in  so  many  departments,  as  Spen- 
cer. In  this  respect  England  can  show  no  other  thinker  like 
unto  him.  In  many  ways  he  is  comparable  only  to  Aristotle,  and 
in  his  devotion  to  truth  he  recalls  Plato  and  Spinoza. 

The  works  of  Spencer  comprise  in  the  first  place  his  "Sys- 
tem of  Synthetic  Philosophy"  in  ten  volumes:  "First  Prin- 
ciples" (1862,  6th  ed.  1890);  "Principles  of  Biology,"  2  vols. 
(1864-67,  rev.  ed.  1899);  "Principles  of  Psychology"  2  vols. 
(1855.  3rd  ed.  1881) ;  "Principles  of  Sociology,"  3  vols.  (vols, 
land  2,1876-1882;  vol.  l,3rded.  1885;  vol.  2,  2nded,  1886;  vol. 
3,  1896);  "Principles  of  Ethics,"  2  vols.  (1879-1893).  In 
addition,  a  multitude  of  essays,  for  the  most  part  reprinted  in 
book  form.  The  following  are  perhaps  the  most  important: 
"The  Proper  Sphere  of  Government"  (1842) ;  "Social  Statics'* 
(1851,  last  ed.  1892);  "Education"  (1861,  23rd  ed.  1890); 
"The  Classification  of  the  Sciences  and  Reasons  for  Dissenting 
from  the  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte  (1864) ;  "Essays,  Scientific, 
Political,  and  Speculative"  (1858-63;  in  3  vols.  1891),  pub- 
lished in  the  U.  S.  as  two  works,  ** Illustrations  of  Universal 
Progress"  (1865),  and  "Essays:  Moral,  Political,  and  Esthetic 
(1873);  "The  Man  vs.  The  State"  (1884,  another  ed.  1890); 
"The  Study  of  Sociology"  (1873,  9th  ed.  1880);  "Descriptive 
Sociology"  (1873-81);  "Factors  of  Organic  Evolution" 
(1887);  "The  Inadequacy  of  Natural  Selection"  (1893); 
"Facts  and  Comments"  (1902),  which  has  an  interest  all  its 
own. 

III. 

Among  the  leading  men  of  science  and  philosophy  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  are  certain  ones  with  whom  especially  Spencer 
may  be  grouped :  I^amark,  Bentham,  Malthus,  Comte,  Buckle,  J.S. 
Mill,  Darwin,  Karl  Marx,  Huxley,  Haeckel,  and  F.  H.  Bradley. 
This  group  of  men,  unlike  in  many  ways,  e.g.,  as  Darwin  and 
Bradley,  are  yet  representative  of  the  movement  against  extra- 
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mundanism  and  all  thinking  which  rests  on  dogmatic  theoiogy. 
Their  aim  has  been,  on  the  one  hand,  to  discredit  the  sort  of 
thinking  which  subordinates  the  world  of  experience  to  a  set  of 
facts  or  principles  (e.g.,  revelations,  intuitions.  Free  Will,  Pinal 
Cause,  Creation,  ultimate  reality,  and  the  like)  which  are  not 
directly  deducible  from  experience  itself;  on  the  other  hand,  to 
stand  the  world  of  experience  upon  its  own  feet,  and  to  vindicate 
its  self-sufficiency.  This  aim  is  embodied  in  the  social  philoso- 
phies of  Bentham,  Malthus,  Comte,  Buckle,  Mill,  and  Marx,  in 
the  scientific  theories  of  Lamark,  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Haeckel, 
and  is  the  result  of  the  metaphysics  of  P.  H.  Bradley.  It  is 
especially  these  leading  men  who  have  been  most  completely 
emancipated  from  theological  modes  of  thinking,  and  who  have 
gone  farthest  in  framing  programs  for  the  organization  of  life 
on  the  basis  of  purely  mundane  and  secular  interests.  The 
scientific  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  most  promin- 
ent fes^ture  of  this  program  of  secularization.  And  it  is  as  the 
champion  of  science  and  secularization  that  Spencer  is  above 
all  significant.  Let  us  look  briefly  at  his  work  from  this  point 
of  view. 

Spencer's  doctrine  of  the  Unknowable  has  occasioned  the 
writing  of  a  prodigious  amount  of  nonsense,  especially  by  men 
who  have  thought  that  it  was  the  basic  principle  of  his  system. 
The  truth  is  that  any  criticism  directed  against  the  Unknowable 
leaves  the  entire  Synthetic  Philosophy  untouched.  Historically, 
the  Unknowable  is  none  other  than  the  ghost  of  the  departed 
supernatural  which  figures  in  theology  and  devout  philosophy. 
The  Unknowable  is  all  that  mass  of  dogma  concerning  the  relations 
of  the  world  and  of  men  to  extramundane  beings  or  forces  (e.g., 
the  creation  of  the  world,  the  doctrine  of  free  will)  and  what- 
ever is,  or  is  conceived  to  be,  incapable  of  scientific  formulation, 
i.e.,  the  mystery  which  circumvents  the  field  of  knowledge.  The 
Unknowable  is,  then,  that  in  which  science  has  no  interest — the 
extra-human,  extra -natural,  and,  by  consequence,  the  unreal. 
Conversely,  the  knowable,  being  all  that  of  which  we  have 
direct  experience,  is  the  real  and  the  worth  while. 

Having  thus  banished  the  extra -natural.  Spencer  proceeds 
to  show  that  the  merely  natural  work  is  capable  of  rational 
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explanation  in  its  own  terms.  This  natural  interpretation  of  the 
natural  world  is  furnished  by  the  principle  of  Evolution.  The 
Synthetic  Philosophy  is  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  this  principle 
in  every  field,  not  simply  in  the  physical  and  organic,  but  as  com- 
pletely even  into  the  highest  human  relations,  in  the  State,  in 
society,  in  ethics,  and  religion.  That  in  working  out  this  prin- 
ciple in  detail.  Spencer  very  often  went  amiss,  we  may  at  once 
acknowledge.  His  success,  on  the  other  hand,  was  often  extra- 
ordinary. But  whether  or  not  we  accept  any  of  the  details  of  his 
system,  the  imperishable  merit  of  the  work  remains;  the  Syn- 
thetic Philosophy  has  been  incalculably  influential  in  turning  the 
intelligible  public  at  large  from  dogmatic  theology  and  every 
variety  of  supernaturalism  to  the  interests  of  secular  social  liv- 
ing. The  work  of  Spencer,  like  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus 
and  Galileo,  stands  out  as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  human  mind  from  the  tyranny  of  religious 
dogma. 


A  MOOD. 


I  feel  the  years  a-flying,  flying, 
And  soon  old  age  will  be  a -trying 

My  dreams  of  youth. 
I  feel  my  heart  to  be  a -sighing,  sighing — 
Why  should  young  hope  so  soon  be  dying? 

And  words  of  truth? 

Are  all  the  words  of  prophets  only  seeming? 
Or  is  my  deepest  feeling  only  dreaming? 
I  wait  reply. 

Of  all  the  facts  with  which  the  books  are  teeming 
One  only  ever  keeps  its  lights  a -gleaming: — 
We  live  and  die. 
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IT  was  the  most  beautiful  golden  sunshine  day  in  last  autumn, 
when  the  hills  about  the  old  college  town  were  crimson  and 
russet.  The  atmosphere  was  deep  blue  in  the  valley  and  over 
the  little  river,  then  rose  in  varying  strata  of  hazy  softness  until 
it  met  the  brilliant  color  of  the  sky.  The  air  you  breathed  was 
clear  and  sweet,  and  your  whole  body  seemed  lifted  to  an  ezhil- 
eration  that  was  an  earnest  of  joy  against  all  downheartedness 
for  all  time.  The  little  blue  devils  might  seize  you  some  dull 
wet  day,  but  you  would  go  out  and  plod  through  the  mist  and 
know  how  the  land  could  look  when  such  another  mellow  day 
as  this  should  come. 

Bruce  Duffy  back  to  his  fraternity  house  in  the  morning 
from  a  plunge  and  rub  at  the  gym.,  thought,  zt^Aa/  a'day  for 
Skidmore !  and  upon  the  thought  called  up  a  sorority  house  for 
the  number  of  whose  telephone  he  did  not  need  to  consult  the 
book.  Someone  upstairs  yelled,  "Say,  Duff,  you've  got  the 
wrong  combination.  I^ook  it  up,  you  haven't  called  for  that 
number  since  last  night.    Your  memory's  failing  you." 

By  this  time  Bruce  was  deep  in  the  message  and  his  familiar 
"Cut  it  out"  at  a  grind,  and  the  word  or  two  of  emphasis  some- 
times tacked  on,  were  missed  this  once. 

Was  Miss  .Harris  in?  This  was  she.  Would  she  like  to 
drive  to  Skidmore  lake  in  the  afternoon? 

Charlotte  Harris  hesitated.  Only  last  night  Bruce  and  she, 
who  prided  themselves — at  least  Charlotte  did — on  their  good 
fellowship,  with  never  a  bit  of  nonsensejn  it,  had  decided  there 
was  just  one  way  to  stop  the  college  gossips  from  announcing 
summarily  the  engagement  that  did  not  exist  between  them ;  and 
this  was  not  to  have  quite  so  many  good  times  together,  quite 
so  often. 

Bruce  understood  and  said,  "Pour  of  us  can  go,  you  know, 
Roberts  and  Miss  Archer.  They'll  be  in  for  it,  and  it's  such  a 
dandy  day."  Then,  after  a  pause,  "Who  cares  a  hang,  Lottie; 
come  on." 
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Charlotte  felt  he  would  think  she  was  carping:,  but  she 
honestly  did  have  an  engagement  for  luncheon  in  the  evening, 
and  there  were  an  even  number  of  people  asked,  so  they  would 
mind  if  she  didn't  come,  She  wished  she  had  spoken  of  this  in 
the  beginning.  ''I  awfully  want  to  go,  Bruce,  but  I  am  asked 
to  Mrs.  Crane's  for  luncheon  tonight,  and  we  couldn't  get  back 
by  seven." 

''Oh,  we  can^  and  have  time  for  a  sail,  too,"  protested 
Bruce.  And  because  it  was  such  a  glorious  day,  and  because 
she  wanted  so  mighty  bad  to  go,  Charlotte  yielded. 

If  she  had  trusted  to  getting  back  in  time  and  not  tried  to 
smooth  the  way  in  case  she  should  not  be  able  to  make  it,  Char- 
lotte would  have  had  greater  peace  of  mind  in  the  next  few 
hours  and  have  appeared  in  something  less  the  light  of  a  run- 
away. 

Mrs.  Crane  was  a  nice  little  lady,  rather  overwhelmingly 
hospitable  when  you  had  other  plans  than  accepting  her  invita- 
tion, plans  you  didn't  care  to  go  into  in  detail.  But  she  was  as 
cheery  and  full  of  news  as  people  are  apt  to  be  upon  whom  per- 
sonal responsibility  rests  lightly,  and  other  people's  affairs  weigh 
with  corresponding  heaviness.  She  was  intensely  interested  in 
this  association  of  Charlotte's  and  only  her  having  no  acquain- 
tance with  Bruce — a  condition  wisely  fostered  by  Charlotte — 
— prevented  his  being  a  member  of  the  little  company  that  night. 
As  Bruce  himself  had  said,  ''Once  get  Mrs.  Crane  on  the  trail 
and  there  will  be  rabbits  run  to  cover,  if  they're  only  lay  figures 
of  game.  All  the  discreet  resolves  in  Christendom  wouldn't 
throw  her  off  the  scent,  right  or  wrong." 

They  would  be  starting  for  the  drive  at  two,  and  when 
Charlotte  left  the  telephone  she  thought  a  trip  over  to  Mrs. 
Crane's  would  do  no  harm  and  might  offer  a  release  from  the 
engagement,  if  some  one  had  unexpectedly  sent  regrets.  But  no 
such  luck.  She  suggested  that  it  was  too  beautiful  a  day  to  stay 
indoors,  and  Mrs.  Crane  addressed  herself  volubly  to  this  sub- 
ject, for  contingent  upon  it  was  the  fact  that  a  great  many  young 
people  had  been  driving  past  all  morning. 

This  was  one  thing  that  always  could  be  depended  upon  in 
the  lady,  she  was  always  tremendously  interested  in  the  sitoa- 
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tion  or  the  topic  in  hand.  Had  Charlotte  been  out?  Charlotte 
had  not,  but  she  was  thinking:  of  going  in  the  afternoon,  and  for 
just  what  hour  was  the  luncheon  set? 

Like  a  hare  to  the  shortest  cut  from  danger,  Mrs.  Crane 
leapt  to  the  real  issue.  "You  are  never  going  to  fail  me  nowl 
Mr.  Saxon  is  new  here  and  I  am  dependiog  upon  you  to  keep 
him  going  at  the  end  of  the  table,  besides  the  others  I  can't 
reach." 

Charlotte  wondered  if  it  was  due  to  similar  qualities  in  her 
that  she  was  chosen  to  balance  her  hostess  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table.  But  this  might  very  well  be  and  no  discredit,  in  the 
main;  for  Mrs.  Crane  was  a  charming  entertainer,  if  a  somewhat 
eager  one,  and  she  was  a  power  not  to  be  disregarded  in  the 
little  town.  Mr.  Crane  lent  his  name  and  his  professorial  salary 
to  the  establishment;  for  the  rest,  he  was  left  to  go  his  way  in 
peace. 

Charlotte  saw  there  was  no  way  out  of  it,  and  though  it  was 
one  of  the  last  warm  Sundays  of  the  autumn  season,  she  knew, 
she  gave  up  gracefully  and  said  she  would  hurry  back. 
"Though,"  she  added  in  all  honesty,  "I  can't  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  traditional  accident  that  is  liable  in  the  'best  laid 
plans',  you  know  " 

Mrs.  Crane  hastened  to  answer  graciously,  "Oh,  you  can 
get  back  I  know.  It  must  be  at  prompt  seven,  you  see,  because 
some  of  the  party  are  going  to  vespers  to  hear  the  music." 
Charlotte  promised,  and  flew  home  to  be  ready  to  go. 

The  start  was  made  and  the  drive  was  perfect  on  that  per- 
fect day.  Bruce  drove  and  Charlotte  sat  beside  him.  The 
others,  Roberts,  Bruce's  room-mate, and  Miss  Archer  were  in  the 
back  seat  poking  fun  at  everything  and  everybody  they  could 
lay  their  merry  minds  upon,  including  the  two  in  front.  But 
these  paid  no  attention  to  them,  beyond  a  retort  or  two,  meant 
to  "hold  'em  some,"  from  Bruce. 

With  a  grim  humor  the  driver  turned  the  horses'  heads  in 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Crane's,  though  Charlotte  saw  his  inten- 
tion and  pleaded  against  it.  They  dashed  by  at  a  rate,  but 
never  too  quickly  for  the  keen  eyes  at  the  window. 
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"Now,  you  will  undo  everything,"  Charlotte  protested, 
**You  know  what  she  will  say." 

''I  wasn't  aware  that  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished 
since  last  night's  resolve,"  observed  Bruce. 

Charlotte  had  nothing  to  say  for  several  minutes  after  this 
thrust;  but  Bruce  was  in  too  gay  spirits  to  let  this  last  long,  and 
he  soon  had  her  laughing  at  a  story  and  confiding  in  him  some 
new  plans  for  her  work. 

For  this  was  part  of  the  pleasure  of  their  association,  that 
they  could  speak  together  of  their  aims  and  aspirations,  and  of 
the  means  by  which  they  hoped  to  gain  these,  both  in  college 
and  in  their  lives  after  college  days  were  over.  All  the  inspira- 
tion of  good  comradeship  was  in  their  joyous  fearlessness  of  each 
other,  and  their  confidence  and  companionship  had  never  been 
marred  by  anything  that  was  not  direct  and  sincere." 

At  Skidmore,  Bruce  went  out  to  hitch  the  rather  jaded 
looking  pair  and  Charlotte  followed  the  others  into  the  little 
country  hotel. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  start  back  in  half  an  hour  if  they 
expected  to  reach  town  in  time  for  Charlotte's  engagement.  The 
drive  out  had  taken  longer  than  she  imagined  it  could ;  but  she 
had  not  noticed  the  route  followed,  which  had  been  deliberately 
round-about. 

Bruce  did  not  appear,  and  they  wandered  down  to  the  shore 
of  the  lake  to  wait  for  him.  Roberts  shouted  and  was  answered 
by  a  voice  from  a  little  speck  of  a  rowboat  well  out  on  the  lake. 
**Now  what  the  deuce  is  he  up  to?"  demanded  Bruce 's  room- 
mate, who  had  dealt  with  some  of  his  nonsense  before. 

**0h,  I  must  start  back,"  exclaimed  Charlotte.  "He  knows 
I  must;  I  simply  can't  be  late.  Some  of  the  people  have 
engagements  for  later  in  the  evening  and  lunch  will  have  to  be 
on  time,"  she  explained. 

**Well,"  Roberts  announced,  **I  really  don't  see  anjrthing 
to  do  but  wait  his  highness'  pleasure.  Anyhow,  he'll  be  back 
soon." 

Charlotte  tapped  her  foot  and  drew  on  her  gloves,  then 
pulled  them  off  and  on  again,  but  never  quite  losing  faith  that 
Bruce  would  make  it  come  right  some  way.  He  always  did — 
some  way. 
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The  others  decided  to  stroll,  but  Charlotte  waited. 

In  twenty  minutes  or  more  the  runaway  serenely  pulled  in 
to  the  shore  and  in  the  most  gentle  manner  possible  explained 
that  he  had  at  once  discovered  that  the  horses  were  totally  unfit 
to  make  the  trip  back  without  rest.  He  saw,  standing  in  the 
shed,  a  single  rig  belonging  to  one  of  the  fellows  at  the  house, 
and  had  rowed  out  to  see  if  the  man  could  be  found  to  ask  him 
to  let  his  fresh  horse  go  back  to  town;  but  the  trip  was  unsuc- 
cessful.   No  one  was  to  be  seen. 

Nothing  could  be  more  solemn  and  more  a  surety  of  good 
faith  than  Bruce  Duffy's  blue  eyes  when  he  chose  to  be  in 
earnest.  And  he  was  looking  very  grave  now.  ''There  is  one 
other  thing  we  could  do,"  he  said,  "we  could  take  the  train  that 
pulls  in  here  at  seven  and  have  a  carriage  ready  at  the  station  in 
town.  I  think  we  could  get  there  by  half  past.  Of  course,  that 
would  show  them  that  you  intended  to  keep  your  engagement, 
since  you  wouldn't  have  had  time  to  go  for  a  sail — or  anything, 
out  here."  And  Bruce  looked  off  over  the  water,  now  a  beauti- 
ful stretch  of  rose  and  gold  from  the  sunset.  "But  I  really 
don't  see  what  good  it  would  do,  because  the  people  who  were 
going  to — to  church,"  there  was  a  thoughtful  pause  here, 
"would  have  gone,  you  know." 

When  a  big  athletic  fellow  who  looks  perfectly  capable  of 
doing  most  things  he  wants  to,  crumples  himself  together  in  a 
sort  of  dejected  heap  and  looks  meek,  but  says  he  doesn't  see 
anything  to  do  but  stay  where  you  are,  it's  rather  hopeless. 
And  Charlotte  was  not  a  girl  of  wildly  impossible  expedients  in 
situations  like  this.  She  quickly  saw  the  limitations.  It  didn't 
strike  her  either  that  there  was  any  use  being  crochety  and  mak- 
ing a  fuss  about  it.  If  she  couldn't  get  back,  she  couldn't.  If 
it  was  not  possible  for  her  to  keep  her  engagement,  there  was  no 
use  spoiling  the  pleasure  of  the  others  by  trying  to  get  back  as 
nearly  the  time  of  appointment  as  possible,  and  then  not  be  able 
to  fulfill  it,  after  all.  So  she  said  simply,  "Do  you  think  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  message  in?" 

Bruce  sprang  up.  It  certainly  was  possible,  it  was  alto- 
gether possible.  He  seemed  surprisingly  enthusiastic  about  the 
prospects;  his  ineffectiveness  seemed  quite  to  have  disappeared. 
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"I  can  send  one  of  the  freshmen  over  and  he  can  reach  there  by 
seven,  so  they  won't  wait,"  he  isaid.  ''If  there  isn't  a  long  dis- 
tance telephone  open  in  town  we'll  just  break  one  open." 

There  was  but  one  of  any  sort,  and  they  had  to  rout  out  a 
cross  looking  storekeeper  from  his  house  nearby  to  get  at  this. 

Bruce  called  the  fraternity  house  and  explained  with  great 
care  and  exactitude  to  the  freshman  he  had  selected  for  the 
errand  just  what  message  was  to  be  taken  to  Mrs.  Crane.  He 
impressed  upon  the  messenger  the  fact  that  it  was  hard  driving 
while  trying  to  make  up  time  that  was  responsible  for  the  *'nags 
being  bushed"  now. 

The  shopkeeper  had  let  them  in  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and 
he  shuffled  about  the  place  while  the  telephoning  was  going  on, 
apparently  intent  only  upon  letting  the  intruders  out  as  speedily 
as  possible.  But  as  Bruce  held  out  the  toll,  the  old  fellow 
turned  with  a  grin  and  said,  ''Blame  it  on  the  poor  bosses,  do 
yu'?" 

Bruce  let  one  eyelid  down  slowly  and  covertly,  the  one  far- 
thest away  from  Charlotte,  and  said,  "Come  now,  they  are  in  a 
bad  way,  you  know."    But  the  shopkeeper  went  ofif  chuckling. 

There  was  time  for  a  sail  before  supper  and  a  good  stiff 
breeze  was  up.  The  four  went  out  together,  Roberts  holding 
the  sheet  rope  and  rudder.  Before  they  turned  about  for 'the 
last  time,  their  craft  was  tearing  over  the  water  at  a  pretty  swift 
rate,  and  she  rolled  and  pitched  more  than  was  comfortable. 
They  made  a  good  landing,  though,  and  went  into  the  old- 
fashioned  supper  in  high  spirits. 

Afterwards  Bruce  was  forgoing  out  again,  "Just  once  more 
across  the  lake,"  he  begged.  Miss  Archer  was  tired  and  had 
had  enough,  she  said.  So  Roberts  suggested  that  they  two, 
with  the  couple  whose  single  rig  Bruce  had  tried  to  get,  and  who 
had  joined  the  others  at  supper,  should  go  back  to  town 
together  in  the  surrey,  leaving  the  little  road  wagon  and  single 
horse  for  Bruce  and  Charlotte  if  they  wanted  to  stay  out.  This 
was  agreed,  and  Charlotte  went  down  to  the  sailboat  with  Bruce. 

There  had  been  some  misgiving  in  her  heart  all  during  the  * 
stolen  pleasure,  but  Bruce  had  said  she  was  a  girl  of  the  right 
sort,  making  the  best  of  things.    This  she  was  determined  to  do 
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even  to  the  length  of  not  chiding  him  a  whit,though  she  knew  he 
mighty  well  deserved  it.  But  no  one  ever  scolded  Bruce,  per- 
haps because  it  wasn't  any  use;  and  other  ways  of  doing  were  a 
great  deal  of  use. 

It  was  not  very  light,  though  there  was  a  moon  struggling 
through  clouds  that  looked  picturesque  and  heavy,  but  not  in 
the  least  dangerous.  They  pushed  o£f  and  the  wind  took  the 
sail.  It  was  glorious.  They  swished  through  the  water,cutting 
the  waves  and  breaking  them  into  spray  over  the  deck  fore  and 
aft.  When  they  tacked  and  the  sail  went  booming  over  their 
heads,  Bruce's  splendid  muscles  stood  full  and  rigid  during  the 
moment,  as  the  rudder  swung  her  to  a  straight  course.  They 
were  fighting  the  gale  magnificently  and  they  struck  across  to 
the  extreme  upper  part  of  the  lake. 

The  moon  had  gone  now  and  there  were  no  stars.  A 
country  church  bell  with  a  high-pitched  tone  struck  sharply 
across  the  water  with  fine  clearness.  Charlotte  smiled  as  she 
thought  of  vespers  down  in  the  town,  and  the  people  there  she 
didn't  care  about.  Somehow,  out  it  in  the  open  she  didn't  mind 
about  explanations  that  would  have  to  be  made.  All  that  was 
far  off,  and  it  was  so  big  out  here ;  there  was  such  a  sweep  of 
sky  and  air  you  couldn't  think  small  or  be  trivial. 

The  sail  loomed  white  and  mysterious  in  the  black  night 
and  the  waves  crushed  against  the  boat  and  broke  into  hail. 
Then  the  wind  struck  at  their  sheet  with  a  sudden  new  force. 
Before  they  could  turn  about,  they  were  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  treacherous  fresh  water  squalls  that  carry  off  many  a  good 
sailor  unawares. 

**Keep  your  nerve!"  shouted  Bruce. 

'*I've  got  it;  I'm  not  afraid,"  said  Charlotte.  But  she 
wished  she  could  see  his  face,  whether  it  was  expressing  joy  at 
the  fight  or  a  certain  grimness  she  had  seen  when  he  was  out  on 
the  field  in  a  big  game.  By  this  she  would  know  the  danger 
there  was. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  crash  and  a  rip.  The  rudder  had 
gone  helpless  and  the  sail  was  flapping  loose.  An  instant  later 
there  was  a  grinding  noise  and  the  boat  rested  on  a  sand  bar. 
Until  the  boat  should  be  beaten  loose,  she  was  safe;  though  she 
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tossed  from  side  to  side  and  dipped  a  little  water.  Charlotte  saw 
the  sail  swiftly  lowered.  Then  she  felt  a  great  coat  thrown  over 
her  shoulders.  She  laughed  a  little,  just  to  reassure  herself,  and 
him. 

"Well,"  he  announced,  *'there  is  one  thing  to  do;  swim  to 
shore  for  boat  hooks." 

Charlotte  implored  against  this.  They  could  wait  for  help. 
But  Bruce  knew  they  couldn't.  If  they  did,  they  would  wait 
till  morning;  because  the  others  had  c:one  home,  and  the  boat- 
keeper,  who  knew  Bruce,  had  told  them  just  to  tie  up  when 
they  came  in. 

Bruce  pulled  off  his  coat.  The  gleam  of  his  shirtsleeves  in 
the  darkness  and  the  thought  of  the  icy  water  frightened  the 
girl  more  than  any  present  danger  to  the  boat,  or  to  her.  She 
cried  out,  but  again  the  challenge,  "Keep  your  nerve!"  brought, 
in  a  sort  of  pride,  her  answer,  "I'm  not  afraid." 

She  had  to  let  him  go,  and  the  big  fellow  plunged  off  and 
struck  out  for  shore.  He  called  back  every  few  strokes,  and 
she  answered,  "I'm  not  afraid."  When  after  a  long  suspense 
the  faint  echo  of  his  "Halloo"  came  to  her  from  the  far  shore,  she 
could  not  reach  him  with  her  voice,  but  she  whispered  to  her- 
self, "I'm  not  afraid." 

Alone  in  a  disabled  boat  in  the  middle  of  a  lake  in  the 
night,  miles  from  the  hotel  and  cold,  even  in  Bruce's  great  coat, 
was  interesting  and  all  that ;  but  it  was  too  real  to  be  romantic. 
She  sang  softly  to  herself  and  thought  of  the  girls,  of  lessons,  of 
her  slighted  hostess,  and  a  little  bit  of  home.  But  the  last 
wouldn't  do,  she  decided,  and  began  to  hum  again.  It  was  very 
lonely,  and  the  stillness  was  terrible. 

The  wind  had  died  down  almost  entirely,  but  the  waves 
were  splashing  over  the  fore  end  of  the  deck.  The  girl  strained 
every  nerve  to  hear,  but  more  than  an  hour  wore  away  with  still 
no  sign. 

He  knew  of  a  farmhouse  which  he  could  reach  by  breaking 
through  the  underbrush,  he  said;  and  it  was  for  this  he  had 
headed.  At  last  she  heard  a  faint  note,  then  another  louder 
until  his  fraternity  whistle  thrilled  clearly  across  the  water. 
Lights  appeared  and  a  queer  old  man,  with  shadows  dancing 
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in  fantastic  lengths  from  his  lantern  and  slanting  across  his  path, 
came  opposite  her  on  shore  to  stand  guard  while  the  others 
could  row  to  the  sailboat. 

The  old  guardsman  shouted  to  Charlotte  how  he  and  his  son 
had  pulled  in  three  men  at  different  times,  drowned,  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  she  then  was.  He  said  this  again  and 
again,  slowly,  a  word  at  a  time,  repeating  until  she  answered 
that  she  understood.  The  sound  carried  perfectly  now  in  the 
calm. 

Then  Bruce  and  the  old  man's  son  came  up  with  hooks  and 
skillfully  pulled  the  boat  off.  Neither  of  the  two  sailors  would 
consent  to  leave  the  craft  and  go  in  by  any  other  route.  Indeed, 
this  seemed  the  only  solution,  for  it  was  a  long  rough  way  by 
land,  and  too  long  a  pull  to  row.  They  rigged  up  the  rudder 
and  made  new  sail  fastenings. 

The  oarsman  clattered  his  boat  hooks  together  in  the  bottom 
of  his  own  sturdy  boat,  and  put  off,  shaking  his  head  at  trusting 
to  such  a  * 'battered  old  scow."  But  he  would  have  no  pay  for 
his  part  in  the  mending.  "Glad  'nough  not  to  drag  for  bodies," 
he  said,  **done  that  more'n  once  by  this  lake.  She  ain't  trusty." 

Bruce  thanked  him  and  took  his  name.  Then  he  put  the 
now  shivering  girl  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  covered  her  up, 
but  they  had  no  words.  It  wasn't  the  time,  and  they  had  to  get 
home. 

The  long  course  across  the  lake  began,  with  tacking  again 
and  again,  going  this  way  and  that  with  the  wind;  but  creeping 
each  time  a  little  nearer  the  landing.  They  made  it,  and  h^ 
lifted  Charlotte  to  her  stiff  feet.  At  the  hotel  they  got  heavy 
wraps  and  started  on  the  ten -mile  drive  home. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  either  spoke,  except  Bruce  to  ask 
her  if  she  was  cold.  She  shook  her  head ;  but  she  did  not  want  to 
talk.  At  last  she  said,  "I'm  awfully  stupid,  Bruce,  but  you 
won't  mind.  You  said  I  was  brave  back  there,  but  I  wasn't 
really.  I  was  flying  false  colors;  because  I  zi/oj  scared,  down 
deep.  I  wasn't  half  so  plucky  as  you  think,  and  I  don't  want 
to  pretend." 

Bruce  ''leaned  over  and  tucked  in  the  robes  around  her 
closer.    He  turned  away  and  seemed  to  be  studying  the  sky 
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line,  broken,  in  the  far-away  glow  of  the  city  a  few  miles  ahead, 
by  spires  and  steeples.  Then  he  smiled  down  at  the  girl  beside 
him  and  said : 

"You  aren't  confessing  it  until  it  is  all  over,  anyway,  are 
you,  Lottie!  I've  been  under  the  wrong  flag,  too,  little  girl ;  but 
I  didn't  know  quite  how  off  color  it  was  until  I  had  to  strike  out 
and  leave  you  alone  in  that  boat.  You  have  wanted  it  to  be 
friendship  between  us  and  I've  tried  to  make  it  that;  at  least, 
until  we  were  out  of  college.    But  Charlotte/'' 

Charlotte  was  crying  her  heart  out;  all  her  fortitude  was 
gone,  and  she  was  only  a  very  tired,  wistful  girl  without  any 
more  theories  about  friendship  or  about  anything  but  just  to  be 
loved  and  comforted.  There  is  only  one  way  for  this,  really; 
and  somehow  down  in  Bruce's  heart  he  had  learned  the  way. 

Ever  since  Charlotte  could  remember  she  had  missed  the 
mothering  that  her  playmates,  first,  and  then  her  girl  friends 
had  received  before  her  eyes.  There  used  to  be  times  wheti 
every  gentleness  seemed  out  of  her  life  because  the  sweetest 
tenderness  that  belonged  to  her  was  gone.  Once,  when  she  was 
little,  there  came  a  dream  of  wandering  through  fields  of  flowers 
until  she  found  her  mother,  and  then  she  had  been  folded  close 
and  warm  beneath  a  face  that  looked  at  her  with  love  in  the 
eyes,  as  the  face  in  the  portrait  did  in  her  father's  room.  In  the 
daytime  she  lived  the  dream  again,  then  it  returned,  after  a 
while,  in  her  sleep;  and  many  times  since  it  had  come  to  her 
when  she  was  lonely  and  tired. 

Now  with  Bruce's  arms  about  her  and  her  cheek  against  his 
shoulder,  the  quiet  of  the  old  dream  drifted  back  over  childhood 
and  over  all  her  life  until  this  hour.  It  was  the  dream  come 
true,  as  nearly  as  it  might,  with  the  tenderness  and  understand- 
ing in  it. 

Next  day  they  went  together  to  Mrs.  Crane,  and  it  was 
Bruce  who  became  responsible  for  the  broken — aud  made — 
engagement.    But  Mrs.  Crane  was  not  formidable  any  more. 
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MAUDB  C.  PBRRY 
'TRUE  TO  THE  DEATH  WAS  HE" 

Scheulin's  ''Treuer  Tod,'' 
We  were  the  truest  comrades, 

Cornet  and  musketeer, 
Pour  arms  in  fighting  ready, 
Two  feet  in  marching  steady. 

One  heart  in  the  evening  cheer. 

Loyal  we  held-together 

Whatever  fate  might  be, 
One  note  of  my  bugle  calling 
For  battle  or  rank's  infalling, — 

There  at  my  side  was  he. 

Till  on  the  field  of  Ltitzen 

Too  straight  the  bullet  sped, 
And  there  my  soldier  loyal 
In  Death's  own  crimson  royal. 
My  good,  my  true,  lay  dead. 

He  cried,  **0  God  have  mercy! 

**The  end  has  come  for  me! 
"Beneath  the  grasses  lay  me 
**And  for  a  last  pledge  play  me 

**  'True  to  the  death  was  he!'  " 

I  took  him  to  my  bosom 

And  soft  his  eyelids  fell. 
One  solemn  night  around  us, 
One  holy  peace  enwound  us — 

Which  dying?   Who  could  tell! 

I  laid  him  neath  the  grasses 

As  he  had  begged  of  me. 
And  played  above  his  sleeping, 
With  tears  of  bitter  weeping, 

"True  to  the  death  was  he." 
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At  last  we  home  come  marching, 

Our  banner  flaunted  gay, 
The  road  was  thronged  with  kindred, 
When  through  the  crowd  that  hindered 

A  woman  pressed  her  way. 

Her  eager  eyes  o*erscanned  us, 

— All  wan  with  crying  she, — 
My  heart  was  almost  broken, 
I  played, — could  I  have  spoken? — 
**True  to  the  death  was  he." 


LYRIC  BY  SULLY  PRUD'HOMME 

Would  you  ease  the  anguish  Death  is  bringing 

Still  your  lips,  my  love; 
Let  your  zither  lure  me  with  its  singing 

From  below  above. 

Melodies  enchanting  lull,  and  loosen 

Spirits  from  their  pall; — 
Cradle,  sweet,  my  sorrow  ill  your  bosom, 

Do  not  speak  at  all. 

Tired  I  am  of  words,  of  Earth's  deceiving 

Lips  that  lie  so  well. 
Dear  the  sounds  that  ask  for  no  believing, 

Simply  shed  their  spell. 

Steep  my  soul  in  music's  airy  splendor, 

Till  her  potent  breath 
Draw  me  from  my  pain  to  dreamings  tender, 

Prom  my  dreams  to  death. 


THE  IDOL 


Batbier's  ''L'IdoUy 


O  straight-locked  Corsican,  how  fair  thy  France, 
In  Messidor's  clear  sun!    Like  steed  a-prance, 
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Hi^b- mettled,  tossing:  wide  her  snowy  mane 
Uncurbed  by  bit  of  steel  or  golden  rein, 
Young,  from  the  fields,  in  untaught  pace  she  swings 
Her  warm  flanks  smoking  with  the  blood  of  kings. 
Arch -necked,  bold -footed,  and  unblemished,  sec 
Her  beat  her  native  soil,  the  first  time  free. 
Never  has  her  broad  back  upheld  the  load 
Of  stranger*s  harness,  felt  a  stranger's  goad. 
With  waving  fetlocks,  mane  and  tail  astream, 
With  quivering  flank  and  human  eye  agleam, — 
A  beauteous  wanderer, — on  her  haunches  reared 
At  her  shrill  neighing  all  the  world  has  feared. 
Now  you  come,  and  her  beauty  without  fault 
Tempts  you,  impetuous  centaur,  and  you  vault 
Booted,  upon  her,  eager -nerved  to  feel 
The  slender  sinews  move  the  cords  of  steel. 
She  loves  the  din  of  war,  the  powder-smell, 
The  beat  of  rattling  drums,  the  shriek  of  shell, 
And  so  you  make  the  world  her  racing -court 
And  give  her  mortal  combat  for  her  sport. 

And  now  no  rest,  no  night,  no  sleep,  no  dreams. 
Always  the  gallop  where  the  wild  wind  screams, 
Always  the  crunching  of  men's  bones  like  earth, 
Always  the  red  blood  to  the  saddle-girth! 

Three  times  five  years  her  harsh  hoof  grinds  the  world, 
Three  times  five  years  her  frantic  course  is  hurled 
Over  the  prostrate  nations,  till  at  last. 
Spent  with  the  mad  chase  that  is  never  past, 
And  with  the  trampling  of  creation,  spent, 
— What  whirls  of  human  dust  behind  her  sent! — 
She  shudders,  panting,  reeling,  at  each  bound 
Her  straining  knees  bend  closer  to  the  ground, 
She  begs  for  mercy  from  her  cavalier, 
O  thrice  a  butcher,  that  you  will  not  hear! 
You  tear  the  rowels  through  her  shrinking  thighs, 
You  wrench  the  bit  to  suffocate  her  cries, 
Till,  in  her  foaming  mouth,  with  furious  strength 
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Her  teeth  are  broken.    With  a  plunge  at  length 
She  rallies  bravely.    Hark — the  drum's  command, — 
She  cannot  feel  the  bit,  nor  understand! 
Stricken,  she  falls  as  pitiless  heaps  of  lead, 
And  falling,  crushes  you  beneath  her,  dead. 


"WE   SAID,  'LIFE  IS  VAIN' 


Montenaeken's  ''Peu  de  Chose'' 

Sweet,  life  is  vain, 

A  little  play 
Of  love  and  pain, 

And  then — good -day! 

Dear,  life  is  brief, 
A  nearing  light, 

A  dream,  a  grief. 

And  then— good-night! 
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KVA  M.  KINNBY 

TN  England  it  was  the  month  of  pilgrimages.  The  town  of 
^  South wark  lay  dark  and  silent  one  early  morning  in  April, 
and  the  road  that  leads  to  Canterbury  dwindled  into  a  wavering 
thread  of  gray.  Pale  bands  of  light  streaked  the  dull  eastern 
sky,  and  a  fresh  breeze  that  heralded  the  morning,  set  all  the 
leaves  a  flutter.  A  cock  sent  forth  his  lusty  challenge,  evoking 
many  a  querulous  answering  crow,  pigeons  stirred  under  the 
eaves  and  took  short  flights  from  roof  to  roof,  and  smoke  began 
to  curl  from  the  chimneys  of  the  town.  Outside  the  Southwark 
gate,  that  arches  the  road,  under  a  gnarled  old  tree,  a  miserable 
beggar  lay  asleep,  huddled  up  in  his  rags  and  tatters.  Across 
the  road  from  him  a  plowman  crept  across  a  field,  back  and 
forth,  leaving  furrow  after  furrow  of  rich,  dark  upturned  soil; 
and  yet  the  beggar  slept  on  and  on  until  suddenly,  roused  by  the 
sharp  shrill  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  sound  of  many  voices,  he 
sat  up  with  a  start,  and  rose  decrepitly,  peering  through  the 
arched  gateway,  and  rubbing  his  sleepy  eyes,  the  better  to  see  a 
gay  cavalcade  of  pilgrims  that  was  rapidly  approaching,  led  by 
two  stately  horsemen  on  curveting  steeds,  at  whose  heels  a 
couple  of  dogs  snapped  playfully.  On  the  procession  came  toward 
the  gateway,  their  rich  trappings  and  harnesses  flashing  in  the 
sunlight.  The  beggar,  meanwhile,  chuckling  at  the  prospect  of 
a  shower  of  coins,  seated  himself  by  the  road,  and  had  scarce 
time  to  draw  his  face  down  sanctimoniously  before  the  noisy 
throng  beg^n  to  pour  through  the  gateway. 

First  came  a  knight  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror,  sitting  at 
ease  upon  his  high-stepping  charger,  erect,  broad-shouldered, 
with  uncovered  head,  his  face  bold -featured  and  clear-cut,  with 
deep-set  eyes,  and  strong,  determined  mouth.  Back  over  his 
shoulder  he  flung  his  velvet  cloak,  as  if  proud  to  reveal  the  war- 
soiled  cassock  that  shielded  his  coat  of  mail.  Beside  him  rode  a 
self-important,  richly-clad  monk,  with  around,  red,  shining  face. 
Tossing  some  coins  toward  the  mendicant,  who  now  whined  for 
alms  incessantly,  the  two  cantered  by,  close  followed  by  a  mot- 
ley, singing,  laughing  throng. 
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First  came  a  group  of  solemn  priests  attendant  on  two  nuns, 
one  with  a  sweet,  coy  face,  and  eyes  modestly  downcast,  as  she 
listened  to  the  gallant  speeches  of  a  handsome  young  squire, 
ridingwith  dainty  grace  a  snow-white  gaily -beribboned  steed,  lie 
wore  a  rich -embroidered  cloak  with  flowing  silken  sleeves,  and 
on  his  curly  head  a  jaunty  velvet  cap,  caught  up  atone  side  with 
a  tuft  of  bright  peacock  feathers.  Dropping  a  gold  coin  into  the 
beggar's  bony,  outstretched  hand,  he  rode  upon  his  way, 
attended  only  by  a  yeoman  with  a  mighty  bow.  Behind  the  nuns 
and  the  gay  young  squire  rode  a  sergeant  of  the  law  so  deeply 
engrossed  in  arguing  with  a  thin -faced  clerk  that  he  paid  no  heed 
to  the  beggar's  cry  for  alms.  Behind  them  came  a  group  of 
tradespeople  and  farmers— a  cunning  merchant  with  pointed 
beard  and  broad -brimmed  beaver  hat,  loudly  boasting  of  his 
gains  to  a  richly -garbed  old  landlord,  with  a  ruddy  face  and 
snow-white  beard.  With  these  there  rode  three  or  four  artisans. 
Each  one  as  he  passed  the  fawning  beggar  gave  him  alms. 

Up  dashed  a  brown -hued  shipman  astride  a  sorry  nag,  drew 
rein  beside  the  beggar,  and  turned  far  around  in  his  saddle  to 
shout  out  some  rude  jest  for  the  benefit  of  a  gaudily -dressed 
goodwife  who  was  somewhat  deaf,  whereupon  in  high  glee  she 
threw  her  head  far  back,  and  held  her  side,  and  fairly  shrieked 
with  laughter.  With  her  rode  a  pardoner  and  summoner,  sing- 
ing a  love  song  in  concert,  and  by  her  side  a  merry,  fat-faced 
friar  jogged  along  on  a  shaggy -haired  donkey.  Close  upon  their 
heels  rode  a  scowling  reve,  a  parson,  and  a  carpenter.  A  cook  ^ 
who  wore  a  pointed  cap,  loitered  a  moment,  and  with  head  back- 
thrown,  drank  deeply  from  an  upturned  flask.  Then  came  a 
stout -built  brawny  miller,  on  a  champing  steed,  ^e  held  the 
reins  with  iron  grasp,  and  clutched  beneath  his  arm  his  treasured 
bagpipes.  One  by  one,  goodwife  and  friar,  parson  and  pardoner, 
cook  and  miller,  rode  by  with  laugh  and  jest,  each  tossing  coins 
to  the  beggar  as  he  passed.  And  bringing  up  the  rear,  there 
rode  more  slowly  than  the  rest,  a  thoughtful  poet,  reading  as  he 
rode.  He  looked  up,  startled  by  the  beggar's  cry,  gave  alms, 
and  quietly  resuming  his  reading,  left  the  wretched  mendicant 
gloating  over  his  new-found  wealth,  and  follows  on  after 
the  noisy  procession  that  now  stretched  far  down  the  road. 
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GUS  M.  JOHNSON 

TT  was  Saturday  night  in  the  Library.  A  sleepy  air  of  deser- 
tion  hung  oppressively  over  the  shadowy  rows  of  empty 
chairs.  Par  back  in  the  corner  as  if  defying  the  dusky  room  sat 
a  man  bent  low  over  a  book.  He  was  not  pleasant  to  see ;  thick- 
set with  a  fleshy  jaw  and  small  eyes,  the  brownish  hairtumbled 
unkempt  over  the  rather  low  brow. 

He  was  not  studying  now,  his  eyes  rested  on  the  pages  of 
formulae  rather  from  force  of  habit.  He  was  tired  and  was  dully 
conscious  that  he  had  been  tired  all  the  week  while  he  had 
plugged,  and  the  week  before,  and  the  one  before  that.  His 
mind  went  back  over  the  long  brain -weary  weeks  of  the  winter. 
Ugh!  he  was  sick  of  the  very  sight  of  books,  and  in  a  sort  of 
dumb  resentment  he  shoved  the  book  from  him  and  laid  his 
heavy  head  on  his  arms. 

A  faint  noice  of  cheering  came  through  the  open  windows 
from  the  Gym.  He  remembered  there  was  a  meet  that  night. 
He  dimly  remembered  that  all  week  he  had  passed  the  yellow 
bill-boards  in  weary  recurrence.  Looking  back  it  seemed  a  night- 
mare week,  full  of  feverish  hurry ings,  yet  it  was  no  different  from 
the  ones  which  had  preceded  it,  no — nor  from  those  to  come. 
Why  should  it  be  so?  Why  must  he  always  grind,  grind,  grind! 
But  what  else  was  there  to  do?  Why  did  he  not  go  to  the  Meet? 
He  had  no  money.  Bitterly  he  thought  of  his  classmates.  They 
seemed  a  different  people.  He  remembered  how  they  talked  and 
laughed,  seemingly  care -free.  They  all  seemed  to  know  some- 
body. No  one  ever  spoke  to  him.  In  all  his  three  years  in 
college  whom  had  he  known,  who  had  even  been  interested  in 
him?  Only  one  there  was,  a  fierce  anger  leaped  within  him  at 
the  memory.  It  was  a  year  since  he  had  met  that  Fellow,  he 
had  had  a  letter  to  him  from  a  mutual  friend.  The  Fellow  had  a 
roomful  of  wonderful  pictures— rare  bits  of  color  and  clever  sug- 
gestion. Ah,  a  wave  of  pleasure  touched  him  at  the  thought  of 
the  pictures.  He  had  stood  silent  before  them,  he  had  listened 
to  the  fellow's  clever  comments,  flip  with  vain  self-confidence, 
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unhearins:,  he  was  looking  forward  to  knowing  him — and  the 
pictures.  Twice  after  that  the  Fellow  had  spoken,  then  at  last 
passed  over  the  way. 

The  old  dull  bitterness  was  gnawing  at  his  heart.  Why  had 
he  no  friends.  What  right  had  he  to  be  cheated  out  of  his  share 
of  life?  He  lifted  his  head  and  gazed  stolidly  over  the  bare 
tables.    He  was  tired — tired  of  it  all — he  would  go  home  to  bed. 

Outside  was  a  spring  drizzle.  Through  the  fog  the  lights 
showed  in  luminous  blurrs  and  from  every  side  sounded  the  drip 
of  melting  snow.  Wearily  he  turned  to  the  long  walk  to  his 
room,  underfoot  it  was  slushy  and  his  limbs  ached.  As  he 
passed  under  a  light  two  people  neared  him.  They  were  laugh* 
ing  and  the  pale  light  showed  the  man's  face^it  was  the  Fellow. 
A  tightness  seized  at  his  throat  and  he  hurried  into  the  dark,  on 
and  on  through  the  dismal  mist. 

He  stumbled  up  the  shabbily -carpeted  stairs  of  the  dingy 
hall  and  down  the  narrow  passage  to  his  back  room.  His  fire 
was  out  and  he  shivered  in  the  damp  chill  as  he  struck  a  match 
and  lit  the  oil  lamp.  A  letter  was  lying  on  the  table.  Indiffer- 
ently he  opened  it  and  dumbly  looked  at  its  meaning — **Your 
work  has  been  reported  as  unsatisfactory  in  Chemistry  and  Bac- 
teriology." Again  the  blind  anger  swept  up  within  him,  the 
crumpled  paper  fell  to  the  floor,  a  hoarse  cry,  half  groan  broke 
from  him.  It  was  no  use,  he  had  done  his  best,  he  could  not 
do  the  work — the  others  could,  he  was  a  failure.  On  the  table 
stood  a  vial  marked  cyanic  acid.  He  had  made  it  the  week  before 
— it  was  another  failure.  He  seized  the  bottle  to  fling  it  after 
the  letter,  but  a  sudden  thought  stopped  him.  Half  raised  his 
arm  stiffened— a  wild  look  leaped  into  his  eyes — Why  not — who 
cared  anjrway ! 

The  corrosive  cut  deep — and  he  gasped — 
The  Meet  was  over  and  from  the  distance  came  the  sound  of 
victorious  cheering. 
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W.  CA&I,BTON  PACKARD 


T  DO  not  know  that  his  name  was  Chauncey,  but  Bill  said 
^  he  was  sure  of  it.  Bill  is  a  friend  of  mine  who  owns  a 
ranch  within  a  mile  of  Lookout  Point.  Lookout  Point  is  a  great 
rock  which  commands  one  of  the  noblest  views  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  stops  at  the  collection  of  four 
stores  and  five  hitching  posts,  known  as  Halkinsville  because 
it  is  from  this  place  that  one  may  take  stage  to  the  vicinity  of 
Lodkout  Point.  It  was  at  Halkinsville  that  the  obliging  porter 
had  that  morning,  helped  Chauncey  off  with  two  suit -cases,  a 
hat-box,  and  his  golf  sticks,  and  it  was  there  that  Chauncey  had 
chartered  '*01d  Man  Halkins' outfit"  and  had  arrived  at  Hal - 
kins'  place  in  time  to  have  a  look  about  before  dark.  It  was  at 
Lookout  Point  that  Bill  and  I  were  standing  just  at  sunset. 

I  have  seen  Niagara  and  it's  grand,  I  have  often  seen  the 
sea  andlhave  been  so  inspired,  generally  after  the  third  day  out, 
as  to  make  up  verses  about  it,  but  after  seeing  the  grandeur  of 
the  Rockies  from  Lookout  Point,  I  am  mute.  I  have  never  been 
a  skeptic  since  the  first  day  I  stood  there.  Bill  has  never  been  a 
skeptic,  but  then  Bill  has  always  lived  in  the  West. 

It  was  my  last  day,  for  tomorrow  I  would  have  to  start  for 
the  city.  I  was  thinking  large  thoughts,  so  was  Bill.  The 
evening  breeze  was  soughing  in  the  great  pines;  far,  far  below, 
with  the  changes  of  the  air,  one  could  hear  the  murmur  of  Eagle 
Pall.  Eagle  Pall  is  at  the  head  of  Thunder  Cascade  which  looked 
from  where  we  stood,  like  a  rumpled  piece  of  baby -ribbon.  Bill 
was  pointing  out  some  cloud  effects,  I  was  dreaming,  when  we 
were  startled  by  ''Can  you  gentlemen  direct  me  to  a  hotel?''  We 
were  too  surprised  to  answer  no,  until  we  had  been  asked  a 
second  time.  The  stranger  seemed  oppressed  at  Bill's  reply  and 
offered  us  cigarettes  as  an  introduction  to  his  sad  story. 

He  had  heard  from  a  traveling  man  who  had  been  West, 
that  Lookout  Point  was  an  ideal  place  to  spend  a  summer  vacation, 
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but  had  already  found  that  he  had  been  deceived.  Mr.  Halkins 
was  a  rough  man  who  did  all  the  cooking,  there  were  no  lady 
boarders  at  the  ''Halkins  House"  and  forms  of  enterainment 
were  scarce.  When  I  told  him  that  Halkinsville  was  the  only 
town  within  fifty  miles,  he  seemed  to  take  offense  and,  after 
twice  peering  into  the  dimming  solemnity  of  the  Gorge  and  once 
or  twice  glancing  suspiciously  into  the  gathering  twilight  of  the 
woods,  departed  in  the  direction  of  the  "Halkins  Hostelry." 

The  next  morning  I  breakfasted  at  four.  When  Halkins 
pulled  up  with  the  hail  that  there  was  mighty  little  time  to  lose 
if  I  wanted  to  catch  the  express,  there  was  Chauncey  shivering 
on  the  front  seat.  I  crawled  in  behind  over  his  baggage,  had 
one  more  grip  with  Bill,  took  one  more  deep  breath  of  that  air, 
had  one  last  look  around,  and  we  were  off.  It  two  houi^s  we 
had  boarded  the  train  and  a  little  later  as  we  bowled  over  Battle- 
ment Mesa,  through  the  wonders  of  Fairyland  at  the  head 
waters  of  Green  River,  and  down  into  the  stupendous  canyons  of 
''The  Blue,"  Chauncey  was  happily  entering  into  extravagant 
business  relations  with  waiters  and  the  newsboy. 


SOME  FRESHMAN  ALLEGORIES 


I.— THE  UNFAIR  TEST 

THERE  were  once  three  brothers,  who  decided  that  they 
would  take  a  journey  to  the  town  where  a  "Degree,"  an 
article  which  helped  a  man  in  his  life  work,  could  be  obtained. 
But  they  could  not  get  through  the  barred  gates  of  the  town 
without  a  pass  called  knowledge.  Now  these  passes  were  issued 
at  an  office  called  Examination,  situated  a  little  way  from  the 
city  gates.  The  stern  official  would  give  a  pass  to  no  applicant 
unless  he  could  tell  all  about  the  road  over  which  he  had 
traveled.  Knowing  this,  the  first  pilgrim  left  not  a  stone 
unturned,  nor  a  leaf  unnoticed,  throughout  the  whole  way;  bat 
his  brothers,  having  heard  much  from  other  travelers,  did  not 
follow  the  example  which  he  set  for  them.  One  knew  of  a  friend* 
Mr.  Cram,  who  lived  a  little  way  from  the  station,  and  decided 
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to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  him  previous  to  making  an  applica- 
tion at  the  office.  The  other  brothers  engaged  at  the  start  the 
services  of  an  evil  but  cunning  spirit  called  Pony ;  and  while 
their  brother  toiled  faithfully,  these  two  had  many  a  frolic.  They 
all  obtained  their  passes,  though  the  first  applicant  experienced 
some  little  trouble  with  the  official  who  had  full  confidence  in 
the  ready  answers  of  his  brothers. 

Fairness,  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  town,  has  now  caused 
this  much -dreaded  station  to  be  removed,  and  the  official  must 
henceforth  look  after  the  travelers  all  along  their  journey.  He 
has  also  slain  his  enemies.  Cram  and  Cary.  G.  B. 

II. — EXAMINATIONS 

In  starting  out  in  life  as  students,  we  make  our  entries  in 
Ambition's  race,  with  the  intention  of  making  the  effort  of  our  lives 
in  order  to  win  some  one  of  the  great  Promotion  trophies,  which 
are  offered  as  a  reward  for  those  who  cross  the  finish  line  within 
the  time  limit.  The  course  laid  out  for  this  race  is  long,  and 
beset  with  perils.  Without  considering  the  lesser  dangers  which 
are  encountered  on  the  way,  the  greatest  obstacle  which  we 
must  pass  'ere  we  reach  the  goal,  is  a  swift  and  treacherous 
river  known  as  the  Examination  River.  In  seeking  to  pass  this 
stream,  some,  and  there  are  a  goodly  number  of  them,  although 
strong  swimmers,  are  seized  with  Flustration  Cramps,  and  either 
sink  or  are  compelled  to  return  to  the  shore  which  they  started 
from,  and  try  again;  others,  who  are  not  so  strong,  appear  to  be 
making  remarkable  headway  against  the  current,  but  if  the  truth 
of  the  matter  were  known,  the  cause  of  their  success  is  a  life  pre- 
server known  as  Pony,  which  buoys  them  up,  and  yet  remains 
invisible  to  the  observer:  others  still,  though  not  as  numerous  as 
the  last  class,  battle  successfully  with  the  stream  and  land  on 
either  side,  with  the  other  successful  contestants.  Those  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  were  unable  to  pass  the  stream  at 
the  first  trial,  when  they  do  finally  succeed,  arrive  at  the  finish- 
ing point  in  time  to  find  that  the  prizes  have  all  been  awarded, 
some  to  persons  who  really  deserve  them,  and  others  to  those 
who  do  not.  G.  P.  B. 
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III.— pupil's  trst 

There  is  a  youth  in  the  prisoner's  box.  He  is  there  to  defend 
himself  against  the  false  charges  of  his  enemy.  And  his  name 
is  Pupil.  The  judge,  grave,  revered,  and  unmoved,  is  in  his 
place,  and  his  name  is  Examination.  The  plaintiff.  Ignorance, 
stands  ready  with  Timidity  as  an  ally.  The  time  has  come»  and 
Pupil  realizing  that  much  depends  on  the  verdict,  has  brought 
his  friends.  Knowledge  and  Abilit5s  to  support  him.  All  is 
ready,  and  the  judge  calls  upon  Pupil  to  testify  and  tell  what  he 
knows.  Pupil  turns  to  Knowledge,  for  aid,  but  she  is  at  that 
moment  so  charmed  in  watching  the  shy  and  modest  demeanor 
of  the  young  Timidity  that  she  does  not  respond.  In  his  extrem- 
ity he  looks  to  Ability,  but  finds  him  so  busily  engaged  in 
attempting  to  attract  Knowledge's  attentions  to  Pupil's  need, 
that  he  does  not  offer  any  himself.  So,  after  desperate  attempts 
to  answer  Judge  Examination's  questions,  Pupil  gives  up  and 
goes  from  the  tribunal  defeated. 

Then,  Ability  comes  to  his  rescue,  and  cheers  him  by  advis- 
ing him  to  go  to  a  certain  great  lawyer.  So,  taking  his  two 
friends,  who  are  his  inseparable  companions.  Pupil  goes  to  seek 
him.  There,  aided  by  Knowledge,  he  presents  his  case  so  clearly 
that  he  gains  the  ear  of  the  great  man,  and  the  name  of  the  law- 
yer is  Confidence.  Confidence,  now  takes  his  case  in  hand,  and 
going  to  the  judge,  presents  an  appeal,  urging  that  Pupil  had  not 
had  a  fair  trial,  because  he  had  used  poor  judgment  in  pleading 
his  case,  without  Confidence;  and,  also,  that  the  desertion  of  his 
friends,  at  the  critical  moment,  had  disconcerted  him.  So  a  new 
trial  is  granted. 

The  important  day  has  again  arrived  and  the  people  are  assem- 
bled. The  Judge  again  calls  up  on  Pupil,  and  he  again  turns  to 
Knowledge,  who,  this  time,  though  no  more  powerful  than 
before,  steps  forth,  being  bidden  by  Confidence,  to  his  aid.  Tim- 
midity,  as  attractive  as  ever,  fails  to  draw  her  attention,  being 
overawed  by  Confidence.  Ability,  also  is  able,  in  not  having 
Knowledge  to  see  to,  to  render  all  due  and  proper  aid  to 
Pupil.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  this  session,  Pupil  goes  forth,  a 
Victor  over  his  open  foe.  Ignorance,  and  his  secret  one,  Timidity. 

K.  M. 
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'dost    thou    not   suspect  my 
(y)kars?" 


Owing  to  an  un- 
avoidable delay 
in  the  issue  of 
the  January  In- 
i«ANDBR,  it  has 
been  deemed  best 
to  omit  the  Feb- 
ruary number, 
inserting  an  ex- 
tra number  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 
Editors. 


A  movement  was  recently  started, 
and  is  now  under  headway,  for  the 
erection    of    a  Club 
The  NcwClab   house  at  Michigan.  The 
loose  idea  has  met  with  uni- 

versal approval,  and 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  differ- 
ent college  organizations  has  already 
been  secured.  The  plan  is  to  secure 
an  endowment,  if  possible,  whereby 
a  separate  building  may  be  erected 
near  the  campus,  and  equipped  in  a 
fashion  similar  to  that  of  the  Reyn- 
olds' Club  at  Chicago  University. 
•  •  • 

The  object  of  the  movement  is  to 
afford  a  place  where  all  college  men 
and  organizations  may 
The  QoestioB  meet  on  a  common 
•f  the  Site  ground  for  mutual  pleas- 
ure and  cultivation  of 
university  spirit  It  will  appeal, 
perhaps,  more  particularly  to  the 
non- fraternity  men  who  have  at  pres- 
ent no  place  of  meeting.    The  lot  to 


the  north  of  the  campus,  between 
Thayer  and  Ingalls  streets,  and 
which  belongs  to  the  university,  has 
been  suggested  as  a  desirable  loca- 
tion for  such  a  building.  We  heart- 
ily agree.  The  only  question  is,  can 
the  university  authorities  be  prevailed 
upon  to  yield  the  ground  for  such  a 
purpose?  It  is  well  known  that  the 
regents  are  already  in  need  of  more 
building  space  for  extending  the 
regular  work  of  the  university. 


A  month  or  so  ago  four  organiza- 
tions, Michigamua.  Friars,  Quad- 
rangle, and  the  Toastmasters'  Club 
elected  delegates  to  meet 'and  formu- 
late some  plan  of  procedure.  This 
committee  met  February  29,  and  after 
a  general  discussion,  at  which  the 
Daily  representatives  and  members 
of  the  faculty  were  present,  a  sub- 
committee was  appointed  to  draft 
rules  for  organization  to  be  reported 
at  a  subsequent  meeting.  As  Thb 
Ini«andbr  goes  to  press,  the  sub- 
committee announces  its  readiness  to 
report,  and  a  meeting  of  the  general 
committee  will  doubtless  follow  at 
once.  The  enterprise  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  be  commended,  and 
there  seems  every  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  near  future  definite  plans 
will  be  completed  whereby  the  pro- 
ject for  a  Michigan  Club  House  will 
move  forward  rapidly  and  success- 
fully. Let  everybody  lend  a  hand  to 
see  this  enterprise  through. 


Some  years  ago  a  certain  melo- 
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drama  entitled  "The  Heart  of  Mary- 
land" was  made  known  to 
Barry  the  public.  It  was  written 
by  one  David  Belasco,  who 
was  known  up  to  that  time  as  a  suc- 
cessful theatrical  manaf^er.  The  play 
was  acted  by  a  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter, 
whose  principal  claim  to  fame  was 
that  she  so  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
her  acting  as  to  actually  stab  the 
heavy  villain  with  a  bayonet,  thereby 
endangering  his  life.  The  drama  was 
mediocre,  but  for  some  reason  it  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  public.  Bel- 
asco was  congratulated  on  having 
discovered  a  new  star;  Mrs.  Carter 
was  congratulated  on  having  dis- 
covered a  new  dramatic  author.  How- 
ever, it  is  still  a  question  whether 
Mrs.  Carter  made  Belasco  a  dram- 
atist, or  Belasco  made  Mrs.  Carter 
an  actress. 

•  •  • 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  present  Bel- 
asco-Du  Barry -Carter  combination  is 

very  strong.  Belasco 
Belasco-Cartcr    may  be  called  the  sole 

American  playwright, 
now  that  Clyde  Fitch  has  degener- 
ated into— or  perhaps  never  rose 
above— a  certain  form  of  comedy- 
drama  which  depends  upon  sensa- 
tional scenes  and  situations  for  its 
success.  In  **Du  Barry'*  Belasco  has 
written  an  historical  play  which  con- 
tains enough  of  the  qualities  of  the 
modern  society  drama  to  hold  the  at- 
tention of  the  audience.  The  sta- 
ging of  the  work  is  more  than  satis- 
factory. No  pains  have  been  spared 
to  make  every  detail  perfect.  In  Mrs. 
Carter,  Belasco  has  a  most  artistic 
portrayer  of  the  pleasure  loving,  but 
weak  Jeannette  Vaubernier.  Such 
is  the  threefold  combination  which 
has  held  the  public  eye  for  more 


than  two  years.  When  we  examine 
the  production  closely  we  find  that 
the  drama  is  purely  realistic,  if  we 
mean  by  "realistic  drama"  the  rep- 
resentation of  life  wholly  divorced 
from  its  moral  or  sesthetic  aspect. 
Ibsen  and  Pinero  infuse  at  least  the 
thread  of  a  lesson  into  their  dramaa, 
but  Belasco  pretends  neither  to  dis- 
cuss a  problem  nor  teach  a 
Ab  Imm  lesson.  The  play  is  de- 
Play  signed  simply  to  interest 
the  playgoer  for  one  even- 
ing. It  does  not  contain  one  line 
worth  Remembering.  It  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  the  strangest 
epochs  in  the  world*s  history,  in 
which  a  young  woman  is  first  a  mil- 
liner, then  a  dec  )y  in  the  f^amblingr 
house  of  Jean  Du  Barry.  At  the 
moment  when  she  renounces  this 
mode  of  life  she  is  dazzled  by  the 
love  of  Louis  XV.  She  becomes  vir- 
tual queen  of  France ;  then  she  meets 
death  by  the  guillotine.  This  is  the 
central  figure  of  the  play :  a  woman 
who  lacks  will-power  to  rise  above 
circumstances,  and  who  paya  the 
penalty  of  her  love  of  wealth  and 
display  by  mental  and  physical  suf- 
fering. The  character  is  dramatic, 
and  Mrs.  Carter  passes  through  the 
different  stages  with  artisticness. 

The  illusion  of  the  whole  drama  is 
somewhat  spoiled  by  the  last  scene, 
which  reminds  us  too  strongly  of 
cheap  melodrama.  The  fourteen  or 
fifteen  people  representing  an  in- 
furiated populace  has  become  such  a 
subject  of  laughter  that  a  scene  of 
this  kind  always  lack  dignity.  In 
*'Du  Barry**  the  result  is  very  un- 
fortunate, since  the  scene,  being  the 
last,  leaves  the  audience  in  a  frame  of 
mind  toward  the  ill  starred  woman 
which  is  by  no  means  reverent.  If 
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the  play  ended  with  the  prison  scene 
it  woold  gain  force. 

•  •  • 

The  third  concert  of  the  Choral 
Union  Series  was  given  on  January 

ISth.bytheKneisel  Quar- 
ThcRselscI  tette,  before  a  rather 
Qurtcttc     small    bnt  appreciative 

audience.  It  isfperhaps 
unnecessary  to  say  much  in  praise  of 
this  well-known  organization,  or  of 
the  personality  of  its  famous  concert 
meisUr,  Franz  Kneizel.  Certainly, 
after  their  superb  performance  here 
the  other  evening,  these  artists  need 
no  further  recommendation  to  an 
Ann  Arbor  audience.  Rarely  has  it 
been  our  good  fortune  to  hear  so 
high  and  uniform  a  grade  of  virtu- 
oaity,  combined  with  such  perfect 
sympathy  among  the  performers. 

•  •  • 

The  programme,  in  interest  and 
variety,  was  a  pleasant  surprise:  A 

quartet  in  B  flat  major,  by 
The  Pre-  Von  Dittersdorf,  made  re- 
IrtflUM    markable  by  the  magnificent 

playing  of  Kneisel ;  a  charm- 
ing Romance  by  Grieg;  a  Lento  for 
violoncello  and  strings,  in  which 
Alwin  Schroeder  played  the  solo  part 
with  an  unusual  intensity  and  beauty 
of  tone,  and  a  very  characteristic 
quartet  [in  P  major] ,  by  Dvordk. 

•  •  * 

On  the  evening  of  February  17,  the 
Pittsburg  orchestra  played  the  fourth 

programme  in  the 
Thcnttsbwt  Choral  Union  Series. 
OrdMStra        This  organization  has 

shown  such  remarkable 
advance  in  power  upon  each  succes- 
sive appearance  that  we  hear  with 
genuine  regret  of  the  resignation  of 


its  efficient  conductor.  The  pro- 
gramme was  in  itself  a  model  of  ar- 
rangement, and  received  a  masterly 
interpretation  in  Victor  Herbert'a 
hands.  Beethoven's  vivacious  Eighth 
Symphony  was  followed  by  the  Pre- 
lude to  ''Parsifal,"  which  in  turn 
stood  out  in  strong  contrast  to 
Strauss'  wonderfully  intense  tone 
poem  '  *  Don  Juan . "  The  programme 
closed  with  a  graceful  Ballet  Suite  by 
the  versatile  Russian,  Glazounon. 
The  Strauss  number  was  especially 
noteworthy  in  the  tremendous  de- 
mands it  made  upon  the  orchestra. 
It  would  perhaps  be  hard  to  find  a 
better  example  of  ultra  modern  ten- 
dencies in  music.  A  work  of  such 
complexity  and  impetuous  sweep 
can  not  be  fully  appreciated  upon  a 
single  hearing,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  this  number  is  to  be  repeated 
during  the  Festival. 


By  an  arrangement  with  the  Amer- 
ican Futurity  News  Syndicate  (un- 
limited), the  following  im- 
NoBthly  portent  telepathographic 
Parable  bulletin  has  been  received 
at  the  Ass's  Head: 
Chicago,  April  1, 1923.— The  twenty- 
fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  University  Presi- 
dents was  held  today  in  the  Banquet- 
ing Hall  on  the  seventy-first  floor  of 
the  Auditorium  Annex,  twenty-six 
members  being  present.  The  associ- 
ation waa  called  to  order  by  President 
Yost  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
In  opening  the  meeting  President 
Yost  directed*  attention  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interests  represented  by 
the  assembled  body.  Under  their 
direction  was  a  teaching  corps  of 
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coaches,  junior  coaches,  assistant 
coaches,  and  trainers,  numbering  not 
less  than  five  thousand.  The  total 
enrollment  of  matriculated  rooters 
was   but   little   short   of  250,000. 

The  past  season  has  been 
A  Prophet  not  wholly  unsuccessful, 
!■  his  OWB  the  total  gate  receipts 
CooBtry       amounting  to  about  fifteen 

million  dollars.  Twenty 
years  ago,  under  the  old  regime,  this 
would  have  seemed  a  large  sum. 
But  things  have  changed  since  then, 
and  the  gross  receipts  were,  he  re- 
gretted to  say,  less  than  had  been 
expected,  The  association  had  count- 
ed on  at  least  twenty-five  millions. 
Could  it  be  that  American  Universi- 
ties were  degenerating?  This  was 
the  question  they  were  met  to  con- 
sider. They  were  here  to  determine 
the  evil  and  to  devise  a  cure.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  the  first  speaker  on 
the  programme  would  suggest  an  ef- 
fectual remedy.  He  then  introduced 
President  Stagg  of  the  University  of 
Greater  Chicago,  who  then  read  a 
paper  on  the  Encroachment  of  the 
Culture  Studies  in  Athletics. 

President  Stagg  ssid  that  although  the 
title  of  his  paper  implied  that  culture 
studies  had  to  some 
Carry,  Cassandra,    extent  encrosched 
aad  Coltore  upon  the  study  and 

practice  of  athletics, 
he  did  not  consider  the  encroachment 
as  yet  a  serious  menace.  It  was  true 
that  in  a  university  here  and  there 
some  slight  interest  was  now  and 
then  manifested  in  literature,  art  and 
history,  and  occasionally  the  interest 
rose  to  enthusiasm.  But  these  out- 
bursts he  regarded  as  merely  spo- 
radic and  temporary.   Athletics  as 


theory  and  practice  was  now  too 
firmly  entrenched  in  the  educational 
traditions  of  the  country,  it  was  too 
closely  intertwined  with  the  financial 
interests  of  the  universities,  ever  to 
be  seriously  disturbed.  It  was  the 
keystone,  the  sheet  anchor,  the  bed- 
rock, the  very  spinal  column  of 

American  university  ed- 
The  Tiraial  ucation.  Nothing  ahort 
•r  the  Worm  of  a  revolution  in  haman 

nature  could  remove  it 
from  its  place.  Nevertheless  educa- 
tion meant  progress,  and  it  was  tme 
that  the  absorption  of  other  studies  by 
athletics  had  not  proceeded  as  rapid- 
ly during  the  past  year  as  he  had 
hoped.  Greek  was  still  taught  in  a 
few  belated  colleges.  He  feared  that 
it  had  not  yet  been  thrust  out  of  all 
universities  represented  in  the  aaso- 
ciation  although  it  was  prohibited  by 
the  constitution.  The  classes  in 
mathematics  and  Latin  were,  he  was 
glad  to  sav,  steadily  falling  off  in 
numbers  and  interest.  The  time  wa* 
approaching  when  Latin  might  be 
thrown  aside  and  the  money  now 
wasted  upon  it  be  given  to  the  De- 
partment of  Railway  Ululation, where 
it  was  sadly  needed.  The  atudy  of 
mathematics,  particnl- 
Thc  Last  Ufs  iarly  of  geometry,  had 
•r  Theory  been  defended  by  some 
on  the  ground  that  it 
was  contributory  to  the  Theory  of 
Craticular  Calcitration,  but  for  hia 
part  he  found  it  of  no  great  value  in 
this  respect.  However,  their  studiea 
were  not  greatly  to  be  feared.  The 
true  foe  to  athletics  was  the  modem 
languages  and  history.  To  these 
studies  in  themselves  there  was  no 
great  objection  save  as  they  took  up 
time  better  given  to  Dopoloi^y  and 
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PootbalHstics.  Bat  the  trouble  was 
that  they  were  taught  in  a  way  to 
prejudice  the  interests  of  athletics. 
The  instructors  in  these  subjects  ap- 
peared to  think  that  their  business 
was  not  only  to  lecture,  but  to  arouse 
interest.  This  false  idea,  if  it  were  al- 
lowed to  prevail,  would  in  time  play 
the  mischief  with  the  curriculum.  It 
had  been  8Ufi;gested  that  interest  in 
the  culture  studies  might  be  kept 
down  by  closing  the  library  at  all 
hours  except  during  meal  times.  But 
he  was  not  prepared  to  go  as  far  as 
this.  Perhaps  three  hours  of  hard 
practice  on  the  gridiron  would  be 
equally  effective.  The  plan  had  been 
tried  at  Northwestern  under  President 
McCarnacle  with  the  happiest  results. 


In  the  discussion  that  followed, 
President  Heston  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  made  the  charge  that  the 
University  of  Chicago  was  not  living 
up  to  the  by-laws  of  the  association. 
According  to  by-law  16,  no  university 
was  to  employ  more  than  two  in- 
structors in  the  Department  of  Cul- 
ture Studies.  President  Heston  un- 
derstood that  the  University  of  Great- 
er Chicago  had  three.  He  moved 
that  the  University  of  Greater  Chicago 
be  ruled  out  of  the  association. 
President  Stagg  was  upon  his  feet  in 
an  instant  and  replied  with  warmth. 
It  was  true,  he  said,  that  three  names 
appeared  upon  the  salary  roll  of  the 
Department  of  Culture  Studies,  but 
this  was  for  legal  reasons,  the  en- 
dowment having  been  made  in  such 
a  way  that  the  income  could  be  used 
only  for  academic  purposes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  two  of  these 
three  men  were  rubbers  in  the  gym- 


nasinm.    f  Applause.) 
Alls!  The  third,  as  was  well 

Foot  Yorick !  known,  was  the  vener- 
able ex -President  of  the 
University,  Dr.  W.  R.  Harper,  who 
had  been  permitted  to  offer  three 
courses,  namely,  in  Hebrew,  in 
Christian  Science,  and  in  the  Theory 
of  Promotion.  But  all  three  of  these 
announced  classes  had  since  been 
suspended  for  lack  of  students,  and 
Dr.  Harper  was  now  looking  after 
one  of  the  dormitories.  In  view  of 
these  facts  he  felt  that  he  could 
truthfully  say  that  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  living  up  not  only  to 
the  by-laws  of  the  association  but  to 
its  own  ideals.  (Applause.) 
•  •  • 

President  Gregory  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford University  reported  that  at  his 
institution  there  had  been  at  one  time 
some  enthusiasm  for  Science,  Modem 
Poetry,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Art, 
and  restrictive  measures  had  been 
necessary.  But  the  crisis  was  now 
past.  The  enthusiasm  was  no  longer 
of  a  violent  or  feverish  character  and 
doubtless  would  soon  subside  and 
disappear. 

A  communication  was 'read  from 
Superintendent  Sweeley  of  the  New 
York  City  high  school 
Ghrc  nc  Liberty  to  the  effect  that  the 
or—  classes  in  Footba11i»- 

Free  AdmlssioA  tics  had  been  serious- 
ly hampered— indeed, 
he  might  even  say  demoralized — by 
by  the  propaganda  of  the  instructor 
in  English  Literature  at  Columbia 
University.  It  appears  that  this  mis- 
guided young  man  in  his  mistaken 
zeal  had  collected  several  high  school 
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pupils  at  his  room  under  pretense  of 
giving  them,  so  it  was  said,  a  pointer 
in  the  Harvard -Yale  game.  He  had 
then  and  there  lectured  to  them  on  the 
Dramas  of  Shakespeare  and  had,  by 
some  means  of  persuasion,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  the  investigating 
committee  could  not  discover,  arous- 
ed them  to  a  dangerous  pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm. Secret  meetings  had  been 
held.  The  excitement  was  growing. 
One  member  of  the  team  was  known 
to  have  been  approached  and  others 
were  suspected  of  being  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  movement.  Unless  the 
propaganda  were  checked  he  feared 
that  seconday  education  in  New  York 
City  would  soon  be  in  a  perilous  con- 
dition. 


A  lively  discussion  followed,  in 
which  considerable  variety  of  opinion 
was  developed.  It  was  held  by  a  few 
that  the  instructor  should  be  sum- 
marily dismissed  as  a  warning  to 
others  who  might  be  inclined  to  be 
overzealous.  But  the  majority  of 
the  members  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  principle  of  academic  freedom  of 
speech  should  be  upheld.  Columbia 
University  was  not  responsible  for 
the  mouthings  of  an  indirect  member 
of  the  Lower  Faculty.  As  the  re- 
sult of  the  discussion  a  committee 
was  named  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  upon  the  subject :  How  may 
the  University  co-operate  with  the 
Secondary  Schools  to  restrict  the 
Study  of  Literature? 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Faust's  contemptuous  dismissal  of 
all  philosophy  has  its  counterpart  in 


the  Soul's  tragedy  recorded 
A  Modern  in  the  following  excerpt 
Sceptic      from  the  Detroit  Journal'. 

These  are  the  principles 
laid  down  by  David  Morgan,  metho- 
dist  clergyman,  city  missionary,  and 
methodist  leader  during  a  discussion 
at  the  Hamline  Six  O'Clock  Club 
yesterday  afternoon: 

"Ministers  of  the  gospel  are  para- 
sites." 

''Religion  and  the  church  are  lux- 
uries. ' ' 

"Teachers  and  professors  are 
leeches." 

"Schools  and  universities  are  non- 
essentials." 

"Society  can  exist  without  churches 
and  without  schools,"  said  Morgan 
during  a  point  in  the  debate,  ''hav- 
ing been  founded  before  either  ex- 
isted." 

"You  are  a  parasite  on  society," 
he  said  to  Professor  R.  W.  Cooper, 
a  professor  of  English  Literature  in 
the  Hamline  University,  who  refuted 
his  argument. 

"I  may  say  the  same  of  you,"  re- 
plied the  professor. 

"I  acknowledge  it,"  said  Morgan, 
"I  am  a  parasite  on  society.  All 
ministers  are  parasites. " 

•  «  • 

The  ulterior  motive  of  such  scep- 
ticism is,  we  surmise,  to  be  ascribed 
to  some  such  hallucination  of  splen- 
dor as  is  depicted  by  Puck^  thus: 
"The  accomplished  and  beautiful 
Mrs.  Porkand  gave  a  delightful  wine 
party  at  her  lovely  home,  Jagshire. 
Mrs,  Porkand  was  gowned  in  black 
silk,  the  waist  being  ornamented  with 
$5,000  bills,  and  the  skirt  tastefully 
draped  with  government  bonds,  mak- 
ing altogether  a  superb  effect.  Mrs. 
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Depuyster-Stuyvesant-Crab,  a  rival 
for  social  leader  ship,  whom  Mrs.  Pork - 
and  had  tactfully  invited,  was  attired 
in  blae  crepe  de  chine,  trimmed  and 
draped  with  $1,000  bills,  government 
bonds,  and  airship  stock.  At  2  a.m. 
the  tellers  were  appointed  and  care- 
fully invoiced  the  costumes,  resulting 
in  another  victory  for  Mrs.  Porkand, 
whose  gown  was  appraised  at  $29,- 
987,652.92,  defeating  the  too  sanguine 
Mrs.  Crab  by  $78,622.16." 

Is  Porto  Rico  ready  for  statehood? 
We  submit  as  evidence  the  following 
advertisement    from  a 
Porto  Rico      Porto  Kican  daily: 
Creeping  Up    GRAN  HOTEL  PRAN- 
CES. 

CAFB  Y  RESTAURANT 

ALEGRET  Y  OVARES 

TIRRY  NITM.  40 

(Frenie  al  paradero  de  Sabanilla.— 
Matamas,) 
Una  radical  y  completa  reforma, 
ha  colocado  d  este  antiguo  y  acredi- 
tado  Hotel  d  la  altura  de  los  mejores. 
Cuenta  con  Medico,  Int^rprete  y 
dependencia  inteligente.  as!  como  un 
afamado  Maestro  quedirije  la  cociua. 
Especialidad  en  mariscos.  Precios 
sumamente  m6dicos,  admiti^ndose 
abonados.  Camas  a  cincuenta  cen- 
tavos. 

GRAN  HOTEL  FRANCES 

COFFEB- HOUSE  AND  RESTAURANT 

ALEGRET  &  OVARES 

40,  TIRRY  STREET 

(In  from  of  Sabanilla's  Station, — 
Matanzas,) 
A  radical  and  complete  reformation 
has  placed  the  old  and  acreditated 
Hotel  at  the  high  of  the  best  ones. 
It  has  a  Physician,  Interpreter  and 
intelligent  dependencie  and  also 
witch  i,  noted  cook  that  directs  the 
kitchen.  Specialty  in  shell -fish. 
The  prices  are  very  low  admiting 
snbscriptors.   Beds  at  fifty  cents. 


The  ass,  one  day  last  month 
was  meandering    leisurely  across 

the  campus  when  it  oc- 
The  VcRia  curred  to  him  that  if 
of  the  West  certain  things  were  not 

so  they  would  be  differ- 
ent. For  instance,  if  all  the  water 
that  stands  in  the  campus  walks 
these  days  were  drained  off,  the  early 
spring  canoe  practice  could  be  dis- 
pensed with.  However,  this  has 
been  the  custom  here  so  long  that 
considerable  inconvenience  would 
probably  result  if  a  change  was  made. 

•  •  • 

The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  college  fathers  have  so  far 
shown  no  disposition  to  comply  with 
repeated  requests  to  supply  boat- 
houses  at  the  extremeties  of  the 
campus  where  students  might  depos- 
it their  canoes  instead  of  having  to 
carry  them  every  day  to  and  from 
their  rooms.  The  erection  of  such 
shelter  could  be  accomplished  at 
very  slight  expense  to  the  regents,  as 
such  houses  could  be  made  of  light 
materials,  removable  during  those 
parts  of  the  year  when  they  were  not 
needed. 

•  •  • 

Another  improvement  which  could 
also  be  easily  made  is  the  lowering  of 
two  or  three  places  in  the  college  walks 
which  protrude  above  the  water-level 
and  on  which  the  boats  invariably 
ground,  causing  congestion  of  traffic, 
ofttimes  just  at  those  moments  when 
students  are  most  anxious  to  make 
haste.  We  are  not  disposed  to  com- 
plain, but  merely  throw  out  these 
few  suggestions  to  let  it  be  known 
that  we  appreciate  all  that  has  been 
done  for  our  convenience  and  that 
we  stand  ready  to  applaud  any  other 
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improvements  that  may  come  onr 
way. 

The  ass  can  never  think  of  im- 
provements but  somehow  or  other 
the  Ann  Arbor  street  car 
Our  Elevated  system  crowds  into  the 
Road  foreground  of  his  con- 

sciousness. He  would 
like  to  relieve  himself  of  some  views 
on  this  ancient  institution,  but  will 
refrain  re -calling  that  it  strains  one 
so  to  kick  at  nothing. 

With  the  Fencers'  Tournament  the 
indoor  meets  have  come  to  an  end. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  too 
The  lidoor  much  to  saythat  this  win- 
Ncets        ter's  meets  have  been  the 

most  successful  ever  held 
at  Michigan.  Certainly,  the  Cornell 
meet  was  the  best  attended.  Michi- 
gan won  all  those  in  which  outside 
teams  competed.  This,  perhaps,  was 
to  be  expected  though  there  were 
many  who  feared  Cornell.  Cornell, 
in  fact,  has  always  been  the  best 
drawing  card  at  the  indoor  meets  and 
her  teams  have  always  given  our  men 
plenty  to  do.  As  this  is  the  only 
track  meet  held  with  .an  eastern  uni- 
versity, the  event  is  always  looked 
forward  to  by  Michigan  enthusiasts. 
The  crowd  which  greeted  the  Cornell 
delegation,  a  crowd  which  taxed  the 
gymnasium  as  it  has  never  been 
heretofore,  was  evidence  of  the  in- 
terest which  was  taken  in  the  meet 
and,  also,  of  the  good  feeling  which 
exists  between  the  two  universities. 
Incidentally,  Manager  Baird  was  able 
to  add  a  neat  sum  to  the  university's 
athletic  fund. 

The  meet  itself  was  one  of  surpris- 
es.  Rose's  exhibition  in  the  shot- 


put  was  the  first.  Having  been 
barred  from  the  contest  on  a  techni- 
cality, he  was  allowed  to  give  an 
exhibition  to  show  what  he  might 
have  done  had  he  been  allowed. 
After  a  number  of  ''tries/'  all  of 
which  were  better  than  the  best  pnt 
of  the  evening,  he  removed  his 
sweater,  and  without  apparent  effort 
pnt  the  weight  forty-eight  feet  and 
nine  inches.  Unfortunately  the  re- 
cord will  not  stand,  as  it  was  not 
made  in  competition.  Otherwise  a 
new  world's  record  would  have  been 
made,  as  Rose's  pnt  was  seven  in- 
ches better  than  the  existing  record 
for  this  event.  It  seems  there  ia  no 
limit  to  the  young  man's  putting 
power.  He  works  without  the  slight- 
est effort  and  still  ignorant  of  the  fine 
points  of  the  trick,  all  of  which 
makes  one  wonder  what  he  will  do 
when  he  is  a  few  years  older  and  has 
added  science  to  his  strength.  That 
he  will  establish  records  which  will 
remain  untouched  for  some  time  ia 
already  conceded,  as  his  present 
records  are  still  some  distance  short 
of  what  he  is  capable  of. 

Another  surprise  was  the  defeat  of 
Kellogg  by  Schntt  in  the  mile  mn. 
It  is  probably  exaggerating  to  aay 
that  this  really  came  as  a  surprise. 
Schntt  was  known  to  be  a  formidable 
competitor,  but  it  was  generally  felt 
that,  no  matter  what  Schntt  migrht 
do,  Kellogg  would  do  better.  Of 
course,  this  was  altogether  a  wrong 
presumption.  Schntt  proved  himself 
the  best  man,  for  the  one  time  at 
least.  His  time  was  two  seconds 
better  than  had  ever  been  made  on 
our  track,  the  best  record  up  to  that 
time  having  been  made  by  Captain 
Kellogg. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  of  all 
was  the  large  margin  by  which  we 
bested  Cornell.  For  two  successive 
years  we  have  defeated  her  teams  by 
the  same  score  of  42Va  to  291^.  This 
year  the  score  stood,  Michigan  49, 
Cornell  23.  The  meet  was  so  far 
from  being  close  that  only  on  two  or 
three  occasions  did  the  grest  crowd 
manifest  any  unusual  enthusiasm. 
The  meet,  from  a  Michigan  stand- 
point, at  least,  was  highly  success- 
ful, and  we  hope  next  winter  will 
again  find  a  Cornell  team  among  the 
list  of  visiting  teams. 


Books 


This  is  a  pamphlet  written  in 
criticism  of  **  Eulogy  on  the  Supreme 
Court,"  by  Joseph  Choate,  which 
appeared  in  the  June  issue  of  The 
North  American  /Review.  Mr.  Big- 
elow  in  a  reminiscent  flush  of  indig- 
nation at  the  defeat  of  his  friend 
Tilden  for  the  Presidency,  would  like 
to  see  the  Supreme  Court  properly 
castigated  for  lending  countenance 
to  the  Electoral  Commission  of  1877. 
Oi  course,  that  body  was  Extra- 
Constitutional.  Everybody  under- 
stood that  at  the  time.  But  seem- 
ingly not  everybody  was  quite  so 
certain  as  Mr.  Bigelow  is  now,  that 
it  was  ffff constitutional.  True,  the 
Twelfth  Amendment  provides  the 
method  of  choosing  a  President  when 
no  person  has  received  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent enough  in  1876  that  one  of  two 
men  had  received  such  a  majority. 
The  question  was,  which  one? 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  Mr. 
Tilden'a  party  thought  the  Twelfth 


Amendment  was  applicable,  as  Mr. 
Bigelow  insists)  they  showed  them- 
selves easy  enough  prey  to  the  cajol- 
ery of  Republican  confidence  men,  in 
originating  and  passing,  almost  un- 
aided by  the  latter,  the  bill  providing 
for  the  Electoral  Commission.  For, 
had  they  brought  the  election  into 
the  House  their  two- thirds  majority 
insured  absolutely  the  choice  of  their 
candidate. 

The  attack  that  Mr.  Bigelow  makes 
on  Justice  Bradley  is  inexcusable.  It 
cannot  be  asserted  that  Justice  Brad- 
ley acted  in  a  partisan  manner. 
Oregon's  single  contested  vote,  which 
alone  of  the  nineteen  votes  in  con- 
troversy, might  have  been  awarded 
to  the  Democratic  candidate  by 
settled  constitutional  construction,  so 
obviously  belonged  to  Hayes  that  it 
was  so  counted  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  commission.  To  question 
the  moral  right  of  the  Republican 
party  to  the  vote  of  South  Carolina, 
Louisiana,  and  Florida,  was  to  ques- 
tion the  morality  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  itself.  It  is  not  strange 
that  Justice  Bradley  was  unwilling  to 
go  to  such  lengths  in  order  to  escape 
the  charge  of  partisan  ism.  At  any 
rate— though  this  is  merely  a  per- 
sonal preference — we  think  the  part 
he  played  in  the  famous  battle  for  the 
Presidency  of  1877,  wss  decidedly 
more  heroic  than  that  of  Justice 
Davis,  whose  flabby  acquiescence  in 
the  smooth  management  of  the 
Illinois  Republicans  so  bitterly  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  the  Demo- 
crats for  a  packed  court,  but  whom 
Mr.  Bigelow,  strangely  enough,  pre- 
tends to  find  a  model  of  judicial  con- 
scientiousness. 
The  pamphlet  has  a  fine  flavor  of 
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paternal  concern  for  Mr.  Choate,  and 
it  is  not  without  pretentions  to  liter- 
ary adornment;  a  quotation  from 
Esther,  another  from  Oedirus  Tyr- 
annus,  and  a  third  from  the  Wife  of 
Bath  being  interspersed  at  proper  in- 
tervals. 

E.  S.  C. 

"The  Supreme  Court  and  the  electoral 
Commission*':  An  Open  Letter  to  the  Hon. 
Joseph  H .  Choate,  from  John  Bigelow.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  N.  Y..  1903;  pp.  23. 

Carl  H.  Ibershoff,  teacher  of 
French,  German,  and  English, 
at  the  Detroit  University  School, 
has  just  issued  a  new  German 
work  for  class  use  in  preparatory 
schools  and  colleges.  It  is  an  adap- 
tation of  **Robinson  Der  Jiingere,*' 
the  German  tale  of  Crusoe,  consider- 
ably abridged  for  the  demand  of  un- 
dergraduate work.  Mr.  Ibershoff 
graduated  from  the  literary  depart- 
ment with  the  class  of  '98. 


way  of  our  republic.  Prom  the 
moment  that  Clark  plans  to  seize  the 
British  centers  of  influence,  the  in- 
terest never  flags.  He  raises  his 
rough  band  of  volunteers, floats  down 
the  Ohio,  hurries  to  Kalkaskia, 
seizes  it,  and  pushes  on  to  Vincen- 
nes.  Through  ice  and  bog,  and  in 
spite  of  hunger  and  fatigue,  they 
reach  Vincennes,  cow  the  villagers 
and  terrify  the  fort  into  surrender- 
ing unconditionally.  Then  they  held 
the  Northwest  until  in  the  treaty- 
making  at  the  close  of  the  war,  their 
fact  of  possession  determined  to 
whom  the  territory  should  be  awarded. 

The  other  essays  touching  the 
division  of  the  Northwest,  the  Black - 
hawk  war,  Braddock's  Road,  Mack- 
inac, La  Pointe,  and  Upper  Missis- 
sippi lead- mining,  are  all  valuable 
treatments  of  events  and  phases  of 
western  history. 

C.  H.  O. 


The  Macmillan  Company  has  just  is- 
sued the  January  number  of  the  Bur- 
lington Magazine^  which  has  become 
famous  during  its  two  and  a  half 
years  of  life  for  its  beautiful  repro- 
ductions of  all  sorts  of  rare  objects  of 
art,  the  real  appreciation  of  which  is 
confined  chiefly  to  the  connoisseur. 
The  most  attractive  features  of  this 
issue  are  reproduction  of  paintings 
by  Greuze,  Rubens,  and  others,  in 
the  Norman  ton  collection,  by  J.  S. 
Cotman,  and  by  the  early  Milanese 
painters. 

Mr.  Thwaites'  first  essay  in  the 
book  **How  George  Rogers  Clark 
Won  the  Northwest,  and  other  Es- 
says," is  the  best  story  we  have  of 
the  opening  the  great  western  door- 


Mr.  Aldrich's  literary  activity  has 
resulted  thus  far,  I  believe,  in  three 
volumes  of  poems  and  about  seven 
volumes  of  short  stories  and  other 
light  reading.  Mr.  Aldrich  is  justly 
esteemed  a  successful  short -story 
writer  and  a  mediocre,  yet  withal  a 
pleasing  verse  writer.  It  is  certain 
that  he  has  achieved  popularily  with 
his  readers,  for  he  issues  now  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  wit  and 
wisdom  under  "the  alluring  allitera- 
tion** of  Ponkapog  Papers,  which 
any  writer,  who  was  not  convinced 
that  his  fame  was  assured  beyond 
perad venture,  would  be  careful  to  re- 
tain for  his  own  private  delectation. 
We  will  quote  here  two  or  three  of 
the  shorter  pieces: — 

"I  notice  the  announcement  of  a 
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new  edition  of  *'The  Two  First  Cen- 
turies of  Florentine  Literature,"  by 
Professor  Pasquale  Villari.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, but  I  trust  that i  Professor  Vil- 
lari makes  it  plain  to  the  reader  how 
both  centuries  happened  to  be  first/' 
(p.  4). 

"The  young  girl  in  my  story  is  to 
be  as  sensitive  to  praise  as  a  prism  is 
to  light.  Whenever  anybody  praises 
her  she  breaks  into  colors."  (p.  10). 

"The  possession  of  unlimited  power 
will  make  a  despot  of  almost  any 
man.  There  is  a  possible  Nero  in 
the  gentlest  human  creature  that 
walks."    (p.  25). 

"A  man  is  known  by  the  company 
his  mind  keeps.  To  live  continu- 
ally with  noble  books,  with  high- 
erected  thoughts  seated  in  the  heart 
of  courtesy,"  teaches  the  soul  good 
manners,    (p.  40). 

The  reader  would  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  sublety  and  the  brilliancy  of 
the  author's  mind  if  he  perused  seven 
score  pages  of  this  and  the  like  of 
this.  But  Mr.  Aldrich  has  written 
other  things,  and  we  hope  that 
Ponkapog  Papers  will  prove  a  finan- 
cial success. 

At  the  end  of  this  volume  Mr. 
Aldrich  publishes  an  essay  on  Rob- 
ert Herrick,  which  may  be  worth 
reading. 

L.  M.  P. 

Ponkapog  Papers.  By  Thomat  Bailey  Al- 
drich. Pp.  VIII.-19S.  1893.  Houffhton. 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.  Price 
$1.00  net. 


The  compiler  has  gone  through  the 
writings  of  Ruskin,  has  taken  all  the 
passages  in  which  reference  is  made 
to  the  "Divine  Comedy,"  and  hat 
arranged  these  under  a  few  rubrics. 


This  is  then  said  to  furnish  "a  com- 
ment on  the  poem,  partial  and  ir- 
regular indeed,  but  of  peculiar  in- 
terest." By  it  we  are  helped  "to 
read  the  poem  with  keener  intelli- 
gence and  fuller  appreciation  of  its 
interest  and  significance."  And  so 
it  is  that  to  the  enormous  stock  of 
books  on  Dante  has  been  added  one 
more.  The  value  of  the  present  com- 
pilation is  not  primarily  the  light  it 
throws  on  Dante,  rather  that  it  serves 
to  give  us  a  promiscuity  of  Ruskin 's 
moods.  But  many  will  be  interested  in 
looking  it  through,  no  doubt  for  sake 
of  the  "Divine  Comedy."  The  title, 
"Divine  Comedy,"  for  the  poem  may 
sounds  bit  nonsensical,  but  it  is  now 
well  established.  It  seems  pedantic 
to  write  "Divina  Commedia."  The 
"Comments"  might  have  been  fur- 
nished with  an  index. 

L.  M.  P. 

Comments  of  John  Ruskin  on  the  *'Divina 
Commedia,"  compiled  by  George  P.  Hun- 
tington, with  an  Introduction  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  New  York:  Houghton.  Mif- 
flin  &  Co.  1903.  Pp.  XIV.-207.  Price  $1.25 
net. 


Professor  Woodberry's  America  in 
Literature  is  a  volume  of  reprinted 
papers  originally  appearing  in  Har- 
per's Magazine  and  Harper's  Week- 
ly. It  is  not  an  attempt  to  present 
a  systematic  history  of  American 
literature  with  an  array  of  names  and 
dates;  rather  is  it  an  appreciative  in- 
terpretation and  critical  analysis  of 
the  elements  that  enter  ipto  the  lit- 
erattire,  with  some  attempt. at  evalua- 
tion and  ranking.  We  have  no  na- 
tional literature,  thinks  Mr.  Wood- 
berry.  "There  has  been  no  national 
author  in  the  universal  sense:  no 
man  moulded  so  American  in  genius 
as  to  appeal  to  all  parts  equally,  and 
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to  ezpreM  the  common  nature  either 
by  an  intense  sptritaal  concentration 
or  by  diverse  representation."  In 
consequence  he  attacks  his  problem 
territorially.  A  chapter  on  begin- 
ning's is  followed  by  four  on  The 
Knickerbocker  Era,  The  Literary 
Age  of  Boston,  The  Sonth,  and  The 
West,  respectively.  Two  chapters, 
The  Achievement,  and  Results,  and 
Conditions,  conclude  the  volume. 

The  conclusions  of  the  author  may 
be  summed  up  somewhat  as  follows: 
The  debt  of  our  literature  to  the  Con- 
tinent has  not  been  fully  appreciated : 
"our  contact  with  the  Continent  has 
been  with  its  past  in  history,  senti- 
ment, poetic  form,  critical  canon, 
artistic  impression  and  the  like  from 
which  our  men  of  letters  derived  cul- 
ture, and  a  certain  dignity  and  grace 
of  literary  demeanor,  in  the  scholarly 
group  of  which  Irving, Longfellow,  and 
Lowell  are  typical  names."  For  the 
rest,our  literature  finds  its  explanation 
in  the  character  of  American  life,alife 
'Mess  turbulent  and  perplexed,  less 
liable  to  chaotic  snd  eccentric  mo- 
tions, less  on  the  grand  scale  of  in- 
ternal battle  and  social  upheaval,  but 
rather  a  life  of  assured  self  -  command, 
intelligent  and  slow  change,  con- 
servative in  its  essence."  In  such  a 
life  our  literature  finds  its  limitations, 
for  while  "no  nation  has  so  pure, 
few  so  painstaking,  a  literature;  it 
fails  of  the  highest  rank  because  it 
lacks  inspiration,  passion,  that  deep 
stirring  of  the  spirit  of  man,  which, 
with  all  its  cost,  is  the  cause  of  his 
highest  reach  in  imagination,  intel- 
lect, and  desire."  Comparatively, 
our  writers  of  the  first  class — Bryant, 
Irving.  Cooper,  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  Poe, 
no  other  names  would  pass  unchal- 


lenged— "are  themselvtrs  in  a  second 
class  in  comparison  with  English  or 
French  snthors  of  the  century ;  snd, 
in  fsct,  they  fall,  in  almost  a  solid 
group,  jnst  below  the  greatest  names 
in  English  literature,  and  above  all 
others  who  are  reckoned  as  second 
in  England." 

The  volume  is  eminently  stimnla- 
ting  and  suggestive, and  on  the  whole 
thoroughly  sound. 

R.  A.  A. 

America  in  Litermttire.  bj  Georae  B. 
Woodberry.  Harper  &  Srothers.  New  York. 
$1.50. 

•   •  • 

More   diligent  readers  of  fiction 
who  yet  remember  "The  Pet*'  msy 
elicit    considerable  enter- 
Nr.  Sah    tainment  from  Mr.  Salt; 

for  not  only  does  Mr.  Will 
Payne  favor  us  with  a  narrative  of 
the  Chicago  market,  as  did  Mr. 
Frank  Norris,  but  he  sends  our  minds 
remembrancing  to  the  pagea  of  a  far 
better  than  his  own  book,  many  a 
time  and  oft~at  any  rate,a  quite  suffici- 
ent number  of  times.  This  act  of 
recollection  seems  to  depend  on  in- 
cident rather  than  on  any  trick  of 
style.  We  have  Salt  a  lover  of  a 
good  driver,  after  Jadino,  etc., 
etc.  Mr.  Payne,  we  think,  is  in  this 
instance,  one  of  those  sincere  flatter- 
ers of  which  the  proverb  speak  s,  as  a 
result,  perhaps,  of  a  very  desirable 
sensitiveness  to  certain  characteris- 
tics of  the  present  economic  situation, 
a  good  deal  of  the  barbaric  temper 
of  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  book, 
revealed  both  in  plot  and  diction, 
particularly  in  his  diction,  which  in 
many  ways  is  astonishingly  unfit. 
His  words  are  few  and  unquiet.  They 
appear  to  have  been  secured  by 
main    strength  of  will.    He  doles 
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them  out  to  us  over  the  counter  grudg- 
ingly. It  must  be  he  has  more  in 
his  till?  We  protest  that  it  is  unes- 
sential to  carry  the  individualism  of 
trade  into  literary  transactions;  and 
certainly  Mr.  Payne  has  husbanded 
his  gains— we  hope  for  generous 
purposes  hereafter. 

R.  R.  K. 

Mr.  Salt,  by  Will  Payne.  Houghton. 
Mfflin&  Co,  Boston.  $1.50. 

•   •  • 

In  **The  Religion  of  an  Educated 
Man"  Professor  Peabody  has  ap- 
propriately brought  together  three 
lectures  originally  delivered  before 
the  students  ofHaverford  College. 
'Religion  As  Education,'  *The  Mes- 
sage of  Christ  to  the  Scholar/  and 
*  Knowledge  and  Service*  cannot  fail 
to  strongly  impress  college  men  and 
women  seeking  a  consistent  religious 
faith.  The  book  will  appeal  especial  • 
ly  to  the  perplexed  student  who  has 
cut  loose  from  theological  dogmas 
and  creeds  of  the  past,  and  demands 
a  religion  which  needs  no  compro- 
mise with  his  education.  "Religion 
is  education;  but  education,  when  its 
process  and  end  are  revealed,  is  re- 
ligion." '  p  27. 

R.  A.  B. 

The  Religion  of  an  Educated  Man.  by 
Professor  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody.  The 
Macmillan  Co.  New  York.  $1.00  net. 
•   •  • 

Discourses  on  War:  William  El- 
lery  Channing— with  introductions 
by  Edwin  D.  Mead.  Ginn  &  Co., 
1903. 

The  Discourses,  delivered  origin, 
ally  at  various  dates  between  1816  and 
1842,  are  nine  in  number,  all  devoted 
to  fervid  denunciation  of  war.  The 
reason  for  their  republication,  is  the 
Editor's  belief  that  this  fanged  .  age 


needs  such  mollifying  gospel.  "The 
right  of  the  strong  nations  to  subject 
the  weak  to  their  good  pleasure ;  the 
conviction  that  the  black,  brown, 
yellow,  and  dirty -white  people  will 
have  to  go ; — the  flouting  of  our  tra- 
ditional ideas  of  popular  rights  as 
sentimental  constructions  for  which 
we  have  no  longer  any  use, — these 
are  so  many  aspects  of  our  own  time 
that  indicate  the  need  of  our  return 
to  him  (Channing),  for  guidance  in 
the  doubtful  way." 

Yet  Channing  was  not  quite  a  non- 
resistant.  His  moan  is  against  un- 
necessary war— as  if  there  had  ever 
been  such  a  one.  *'War  can  be  jus- 
tified only  by  plain,  palpable  neces- 
sity," against  which,  however,  the 
presumption  always  lies. 

Channing,  like  his  editor,  takes  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  situation.  '*How 
loose  a  morality  governs  the  inter- 
course of  states.  A  statesman  is  ex- 
pected to  take  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness and  wants  of  otner  countries! 
What  nation  regards  another  with  true 
friendship?  What  nation  makes  sac- 
rifices to  another's  good?"  The  won- 
der is  that  the  preacher  does  not  de- 
spair of  such  an  audience.  For  like 
Garrison  and  Phillips,  Channing  has 
but  a  bitter  gibe  for  the  nation  to 
which  he  addresses  his  lofty  propa- 
ganda. 

Another  bit  of  historical  interest 
attaching  to  the  book  is,  that  in  these 
Discourses,  we  have  the  rough  draft, 
so  to  speak,  of  Summer's  "True 
Grandeur  to  Nations."  Also,  if  we 
choose  to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  a 
timely  antidote  for  Wolseley's 
"Memoirs,"  or  the  "New  York 
Sun's"  Panamania,  etc. 

E.  S.  C. 
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*'Macaalay'8  Life    of  Johnson,** 
edited  by  A.   P.   Walker.     D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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HERMANN  SUDERMANN— A  STATEMENT 


WARMN  WASHBURN  FI«ORBR 

'ITIT'HEN  one  considers  the  development  of  the  German  novel 
since  Goethe's  "Wilhelm  Meister,"  and  especially  the 
development  since  1848,  or  the  more  recent  one  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  German  Empire,  it  seems  almost  increditable  that  con- 
temporary German  literature,  so  rich  in  modem  social  forces,  is 
practically  unknown  in  this  country  where  German  influence  is  so 
strong.  And  where  known,  a  perverted  conception  of  it  usually 
exists.  The  recent  activity  in  German  literature  has  renewed  the 
interest  in  the  writings  of  Hermann  Sudermann,  the  great  dramatist 
and  novelist.  Sudermann  is  known  in  this  country  more  as  a 
dramatist  than  as  a  novelist,  and  mostly  throughan  English  inter- 
pretation of  '*Heimat.''  No  German  writer  who  has  attained  a 
literary  reputation  is,  therefore,  more  misunderstood  than  Suder- 
man.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  we  are  wont  to  accept 
dogmatic  statements  of  the  critics  as  infallible  decisions. 

It  is  indisputably  true  that  the  majority  of  critics  read  into 
a  work  their  own  ideas  rather  than  read  out  of  it  the  fundamental 
ideas  underlying  the  author's  words.  The  critics  may,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  substantiate  their  point  of  view,  cite  only 
passages,  or  parts  of  passages,  or  even  words,  which  ostensibly 
lend  support  to  their  contention.  Or  they  may  judge  a  writer 
by  a  single  book  which  is  but  a  part  of  a  larger  plan,  and,  at  the 
best,  can  give  one  but  a  limited  insight  into  the  man's  life  work. 
This  is  dangerous,  not  to  say  unscientific, -dangerous,  because 
the  reader  may  accept  the  criticism  as  final;  unscientific, 
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because  the  deductions  drawn  from  such  insufficient  premises 
are  necessarily  lacking  in  logical  conclusions. 

Again,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  critic,  who  has  been  brought 
up  in  certain  lines  of  thought,  to  free  himself  entirely  from  the 
deep-rooted  prejudices  of  early  associations,  and  esi>ecially  so 
when  he  ventures  to  express  a  judgment  on  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  an  author  so  complex  and  so  subtle  in  experience  and 
character  as  Sudermann.  Some  critics,  there  are,  who  intend  to 
dedicate  their  work  to  ''Seiner  Majestat,"  or  freely  translated,  to 
the  "powers  that  be."  But  the  most  dangerous  critics  of  all  for 
the  American  student  outside  of  the  classroom  are  those  who 
write ''copy.''  Such  criticisms  are  usually  based  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  actors,  and  these  interpretations  are  as  widely 
different  as  the  characters  of  the  actors.  The  "Magda"  <rf 
Duse  would  not  recognize  the  "Magda"  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell. 

Prom  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  if  one  follows  the  critics 
one  will  obtain  but  a  confused  conglomeration  of  ideas,  or  will 
accept  the  criticism  that  appeals  to  his  own  subjective  tastes. 
One  feels  almost  tempted  to  follow  Goethe,  put  aside  the  critical 
reviews  and  books  and  go  to  the  sources,  that  is,  to  the  author's 
writings.  Bven  these,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  are  but  the 
incomplete  and  imperfect  expression  of  the  inner  thoughts  of 
the  author.  The  modernists  are  mostly  serious  men  and  women, 
writing  for  serious  men  and  women,  not  necessarily,  however, 
conservative. 

Before  one  can  read  Sudermann  with  appreciation  one  must 
have  attained  a  certain  development,  for  each  individual  will 
only  learn  that  which  he  can  learn.  One  is  at  once  limited  by 
his  own  Seele-life-experience.  One  must  free  himself  before  he 
can  appreciate  a  man  who  is  already  freed.  That  is,  one  must 
first  attain  a  largeness  of  spirit,  a  comprehensiveness  of  vision 
which  enables  one  to  see  a  man  or  a  man's  work  with  eyes 
from  which  the  scales  of  prejudice  have  fallen,  it  matters  not 
whether  these  prejudices  are  rooted  in  extreme  conservatism  or 
extreme  radicalism.  Furthermore,  one  must  consider  that  the 
range  of  an  author  is  as  broad  as  human  nature  itself  in  its  deep- 
est significance.    One  must  look  a  little  deeper  into  the  depths 
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of  human  nature,  since  that  which  one  is  wont  to  call  ''good  or 
bad  in  a  powerful  man,"  or  in  a  powerful  book,  'Ms  only  in  the 
shallow  surface.  Under  the  surface  resting  in  dynamic  power 
is  the  natural,"  and  the  natural  is  essentially  true,  and  truth 
should  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  man.  Even  thus  equipped  it  is 
necessary  to  know  as  much  as  possible  the  man,  his  experience, 
his  personality  and  purpose  in  writing  in  order  to  understand 
the  works  of  the  man. 

When  Sudermann  gave  "Frau  Sorge"  to  the  press  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  so  inexperience  can  not  be  charged  against 
him.  We  have  not,  unfortunately,  the  real  direct  autobiography 
of  the  boy,  the  youth  and  the  young  man,  although  to  under- 
stand a  man  thoroughly  one  must  know  him  in  his  earlier  years. 
Fortunately,  however,  Sudermann  leads  us  to  the  portals  from 
which  we  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  view  his  inner  development, 
namely,  his  novels,  and  especially  in  "Prau  Sorge,"  into  which, 
as  Goethe  did  in  "Werthers  Leiden,"  he  poured  his  very  life 
blood.  And  if,  after  one  has  recovered  from  the  "surprise  and 
astonishment"  of  the  first  reading,  one  begins  to  read  his  works 
with  "observation  and  investigation,"  he  need  not  be  classed 
among  those  who  seeing  see  and  do  not  perceive. 

Sudermann  has  given  a  key,  as  it  were,  to  himself  and  to 
his  **Frau  Sorge"  in  the  dedicatory  poem  to  his  parents:  — 

Fran  Sorge,  die  graue,  Terschleierte  Prau, 
Herzliebe  Eltern,  Ihr  kennt  see  genau, 
Sie  ist  ja  heute  vor  dreiasig  Jahren 
Mit  Each  in  die  Premde  hinausgefahren, 
Da  der  triefende  Novembertag 
Schweratmend  auf  nebliger  Heide  lag 
Und  der  Wind  in  den  Weidenzweigen 
Euch  pfiff  den  Hocbzeitsreigen. 

Ala  Ihr  nach  langen,  bangen  Stunden 

Im  LittauerWilde  ein  Neat  gefunden 

Und  zagend  standet  an  oder  Schwelle, 

Da  war  auch  Prau  Sorge  achon  wieder  zur  Stelle 

Und  breitete  segnend  die  Arme  aus 

Und  segnete  Euch  und  Euer  Haua 

Und  segnete  die,  so  in  den  Tiefen 

Annoch  den  Schlaf  des  Nichtseins  achliefen. 
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Es  rann  die  Zeit. — ^Die  monche  Wiege, 

Die  ]etzt  im  Dunkel  unter  der  Stiege 

Sich  freut  der  lang  verdienten  Rast, 

Sah  viermal  einen  neuen  Gaat. 

Dann,  wenn  die  Abendglut  verblichen. 

Kam  aus  dem  Winkel  ein  Schatten  geachlichen 

Und  wuchs  empor  und  wankte  atumm 

Erhobenen  Arms  um  die  Wiege  herum. 

Was  Each  Prau  Sorge  da  versprach, 

Das  Leben  hat  es  allgemach 

In  Seufzen  nnd  Weinen,  in  Not  und  Plage, 

Im  Miihsal  triiber  Werkeltage» 

Im  Jammer  manch  durchwachter  Nacht 

Ach !  so  getreulich  wahr  gemacht. 

Ihr  wurdet  derweilen  alt  und  grau, 

Und  immer  noch  schleicht  die  verschleierte  Prau 

Mit  starrem  Aug'  und  segnenden  Handen 

Zwischen  des  Hauses  armen  vier  Wanden, 

Vom  diirftigen  Tisch  zum  leeren  Schrein, 

Von  Schwelle  zu  Schwelle  aus  und  ein, 

Und  kauert  am  Herde  und  blast  in  die  Plammen 

Und  schmiedet  den  Tag  mit  dem  Tage  zusammen. 

Herzliebe  Eltern,  drum  nicht  verzagt! 

Und  habt  Ihr  Euch  redlich  gemiiht  und  geplagt 

Ein  langes,  schweres  Leben  lang, 

So  wird  auch  Euch  bei'der  Tage  Neigen 

Ein  Peierabend  vom  Himmel  steigen. 

Wir  Jungens  sind  jung — wir  haben  Kraft, 

Uns  ist  der  Mut  noch  nicht  erschlafft, 

Wir  wissen  zu  ringen  mit  Not  und  Miih*n, 

Wir  wissen,  wo  blaue  Gliicksblumen  bliih'n; 

Bald  kehren  wir  lachend  heim  nach  Haus' 

Und  jagen  Prau  Sorge  zur  Thiir  hinaus. 

Prom  this  poem  one  may  deduct  several  important  facts. 
Sudermann  has  known  Frau  Sorge  throughout  his  entire  life. 
Notwithstanding  this  he  has  never  lost  the  courage  and  streng^ 
to  struggle  with  care  and  adversity.  He  knows  by  experience 
where  the  true  flowers  of  fortune  grow.  By  his  own  endeavors 
he  has  outgrown  the  sorrows  of  the  past  and  now  looks  upon 
life  in  a  healthy  optimistic  spirit.  In  this  poem  is  contained  the 
theme  of  his  entire  work. 

In  order  to  appreciate  Sudermann  it  is  necessary  to  study 
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his  character,  lest  we  may  fall  into  the  mistakes  Richard  M. 
Meyer  makes  in  his  ''German  I^iterature  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury." Meyer  has  apparently  caught  but  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  ( 
Sudermann,  as  he  disappeared  hurriedly  in  the  orange  groves  of 
Bellagio.  Again,  Meyer  noticed  that  Sudermann  seemed  to  use 
the  word  ''flackernd"  quite  often,  and  immediately  made  one  of 
his  ''flackemd"  turns  and  stated  that  Sudermann  wrote  in  a 
*'flackernd"  haste.  A  composite  picture  of  a  man  according  to 
the  adjectives  or  words  which  he  may  prefer  to  use  to  describe 
certain  things  or  to  depict  certain  characters  would  certainly  be 
a  very  interesting  phenomenon. 

What  a  different  conception  of  Sudermann  may  one  obtain 
from  his  own  words  and  actions : 

**We  boys  are  young — wc  have  strength, 
Our  courage  has  not  as  yet  lost  its  savor — 

Or  later  in  1902  in  answer  to  inquiries  which  Crottewitz 
sent  throughout  Germany  in  order  to  obtain  the  opinions  of 
various  artists  concerning  the  future  of  German  literature,  Suder- 
mann replied:    ''Create  artist!  talk  not.'* 

Again,  note  Sudermann's  speech  which  was  forced  by  the 
movement  culminated  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Lex  Heinze" 
before  the  "Goethebund"  at  Munich,  April,  1900.  A  word 
concerning  the  "Goethebund"  may  be  in  place  before  proceed- 
ing. The  "Goethebund''  is  a  sort  of  defensive  and  offensive 
alliance  of  the  artists  (in  the  broad  meaning  of  the  word)  of 
Germany  against  the  powerful  movement  inspired  by  the 
"Centrum"  and  the  "ultra  scholastic  conservatives"  to  clip 
the  artist's  wings  and  to  impose  upon  him  limitations  according 
to  their  conception  of  what  good  and  evil  is.  This  movement 
culminated,  as  stated,  in  the  "I/Cx  Heinze."  According  to  this 
bill,  works  of  art  were  to  be  submitted  to  a  jury  consisting  of 
extremely  conservative  and  safe  men.  They  were  to  stamp  the 
works  of  art  as  good  or  bad  according  to  their  finding.  No 
more  fitting  acknowledgment  of  Goethe's  broad  conception  of 
art  could  be  rendered  than  by  calling  the  alliance  of  modem 
artists  the  "Goethebund,"  and  by  the  selection  of  Goethe  as  its 
"Schutzpatron." 

"Our  Schutzpatron,  in  whose  name  we  are  here  gathered, 
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once  said:  'In  every  artist  there  mast  be  concealed  a  Rerm  of 
audacity,  without  which  no  talent  is  conceivable.'  So  spake 
Goethe.  Rob  the  artist  of  this  privilege  to  be  audacious  and  to 
endeavor  to  seek  his  own  path  through  the  underbrush,  mean- 
ing in  plain  words,  rather  to  trot  along  decorously  and  comfort- 
ably upon  the  macadamized  roads  behind  the  retinue  of  the 
prince,  and  you  will  soon  see  how  soon  German  art  will  be  at  an 
end.  But  that  shall  never  happen.  And  in  order  that  it  shall 
never  happen  stands  our  Goethebund  on  guard,  and  will  take 
good  heed  that  no  force  shall  be  applied  to  German  making  and 
creating,  that  no  force  shall  be  applied  to  German  thinking 
and  investigation,  it  matters  not  whether  it  may  come." 

Such  is  the  calibre  of  Sudermann  the  man. 

The  next  question  is — what  are  his  aims?  The  aims  of  a 
writer  often  give  rise  to  many  unphilosophical  discussions. 
Sudermann,  however,  in  "Heimat,"  defined  his  aim  in  a  short 
concise  sentence,  '*The  purpose  of  art  is  to  elevate  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people."  Knowing  his  aim,  what  is  his  method? 
In  order  to  elevate  the  moral  sense  of  the  people,  one  must 
awaken  the  moral  sense.  What  is  his  process?  Exposure. 
What  is  to  be  exposed?  The  conditions  which  tend  to  dull  the 
moral  sense.  What  are  these  conditions?  The  family,  the 
school,  the  church,  the  society,  the  government,  in  so  far  as  they 
retard  a  healthful  development  of  individuality. 

One  may  thus  have  an  idea  what  will  be  treated  in  his  writ- 
ings and  especially  in  his  novels.  And  knowing  the  nature  of 
the  poet,  you  may  see  that  he  will  not  handle  things  with  gloves. 
By  experience  Sudermann  first  learned  what  was  right  and  then 
wet|t  ahead.  He  blazed  his  own  path  through  the  underbrush 
of  society,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  had  so  freed  himself  that, 
like  his  creation  Paul  Meyhofer,  he  could  stand  up  with  an  erect 
head  and  tell  the  truth  before  the  tribunals  of  the  world,  regard- 
less of  consequences.  And  as  one  knows,  to  quote  literally 
from  Luther:  ''The  entire  world  hates  the  truth,  if  it  hits/'  or 
"truth  is  the  most  unbearable  thing  on  the  earth."  Sudermann 
is  one  of  the  few  who  have  recognized  the  heart  and  contempla- 
tion of  man,  because  he  has  looked  a  little  deeper  into  the 
''Seele"  of  a  human  being  and  has  been  courageous  enough  to 
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reveal  his  feeling,  his  contemplation.  One  may  thus  see  that 
his  writings  are  a  veritable  mine  for  the  honest  reader. 

The  work  which  contains  Sudermann's  ''Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit"  to  a  certain  degree  and  which  has  merited  the  new 
attention  given  to  it  by  the  appearance  of  Gustav  Frenssen's 
"Jorn  Uhl"  is  his  first  and,  as  many  think,  his  best  novel  "Pra^ 
Sorge."  Every  reader  will  have  a  different  impression  of  the 
book  on  first  perusal,  according  to  how  much  he  will  read  into 
or  read  out  of  it.  "Frau  Sorge"  will  make  the  average  reader 
sad.  That  is,  the  person  who  reads  the  book  to  get  the  mere 
story,  or  reads  it  to  kill  time,  or  perchance,  as  supplementary 
reading.  These  readers  feel  sorry  for  Paul ;  they  feel  sorry  for 
everybody;  they  feel  sorry  for  themselves;  they  feel  sorry 
for  Sudermann,  because  he  has  written  such  a  sorrowful  book. 
Why  did  not  Sudermann,  for  their  amusement,  tell  more  lovely 
stories  in  **Frau  Sorge"  like  the  one  about  the  young  lawyer 
who  loved  sweets  to  such  an  extent  that,  at  the  sight  of  a  box 
of  chocolate  which  he  could  not  have,  he  turned  into  sugar? 

An  observant  reader  will  notice  that  everything  is,  even  on 
the  surface,  not  "Sorge"  in  the  book.  Human  nature  is  so 
prone  to  remember  the  rainy  days,  without  considering  their 
benefit,  and  to  accept  the  bright  ones  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Paul,  however,  lives  many  "tief  begluckte  Stunden,"  and  has 
"Plane  voller  Hoffnung."  He  experiences  the  joys  of  nature. 
The  acquaintanceship  with  Elsbethmake  him  "freudvoU"  as 
well  as  *  *leidvoll. ' '  The  poet  understands  how  to  depict  the  happy 
as  well  as  the  sad  of  his  destiny.  One  must  remember  that  the 
book  covers  years  of  life,  and  that  only  those  points  are  brought 
out  which  make  Paul  grow  to  feel  the  dignity  and  self -conscious- 
ness of  manhood.  To  emphasize  that  Paul's  life  is  more  than  is 
contained  in  the  book,  Sudermann  has  placed  his  dashes  in  a 
most  masterly  manner.  In  these  dashes  are  contained  unspoken 
worlds.  A  young  man  once,  under  the  influence  of  certain 
kinds  of  criticism,  thought,  however,  that  he  had  been  reading 
an  expurgated  edition.  This  incident  illustrates  Sudermann's 
opinion  that  the  discussion  about  the  morality,  or  better,  immor- 
ality, of  a  work  of  art  has  caused  the  young  mind  to  lose  its 
naturalness. 
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The  object  of  this  short  article,  however,  is  not  to  treat  the 
development,  or  to  give  an  aesthetic  discussion  of  the  book.  The 
reader  may  find  these  in  Kawerau's  "Hermann  Sudermann," 
in  the  histories  of  Modem  German  Literature,  in  various  articles 
and  criticisms.  A  simple  statement  will  be  made  in  regard  to 
Sudermann's  literary  position  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent 
contemporary  literature.  Sudenhann  has  been  severely  criticised 
by  men  who,  to  a  large  extent,  *'have  pastured  their  youth  on 
the  literature  of  a  hundred  years  ago"  as  being  a  "Tendenz" 
writer.  But  that  has  been  the  lot  of  nearly  all  men  who  have 
dared  to  treat  the  social  conditions  of  the  age  in  which  they  have 
lived.  'People  have  a  habit  of  trying  to  drive  artists  out  of  the 
world;  this  is, perhaps,  not  due  to  the  evilness  of  mankind,  but 
is  rather  the  divine  will  of  the  Creator,  for  if  one  does  not  strike 
the  tuning  fork  it  will  not  resound.' 

Before  noticing  Gustav  Prenssen's  **J6m  Uhl,"  an  obser- 
vation on  the  influence  of  Sudermann's  writings  in  another 
direction  deserves  to  be  made.  In  his  dramas,  ''Die  Khre," 
*'Heimat,"  and  "Es  Lebe  das  I^eben,"  and  in  the  powerful  short 
play,  "Pritzchen,''  which  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  Sudermannhas 
attacked  the  subtle  parasitic  forces  which  are  undermining  the 
governing  society  of  Germany.  These  works  have  helped  to  pave 
the  way  for  those  novels  which  are  to-day  revealing  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  army  life.  The  strongest  book  is  Baron 
Schlicht's  (Wolf  Graf  von  Baudissin)  "Men  of  the  Pirst 
Class.''  This  demonstrates,  even  if  Sudermann  be  a  "Ten- 
denz"  writer,  that  he  has  caught  the  tendencies  of  the  times, 
perhaps,  however,  not  in  every  respect.  He  has  seen  to  a 
great  extent,  "das  Gewirre  der  Leidenschaften,  Pamilien  und 
Reiche  sich  zwecklos  bewegen-die  unaufloslichen  Ratsel  der 
Missverstandnisse,  denen  oft  ein  einsilbiges  Wort  zur  Entwick- 
lung  fehlt,  unsaglich  verderbliche  Verwirrungen  verursachen. ' ' 
And  perhaps  he  has  fulfilled,  more  than  one  at  the  present  can 
divine,  the  words  of  the  poet  of  Hemme:  "Ich  glaube,  esliegt 
daran  .  •  .  daran,  dass  ich  nichtmitbeidenBeinen  imTmbel 
der  Menschheit  stehe.  Ich  muss  mich  mit  meinen  beiden  festen 
Beinen  breitspurig  hinstellen  und  muss  die  Augen  offen  haben. 
So  wie  es  wirklich  ist,  das  I^ben,  rund  um  mich  her,  das  muss 
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ich  sehen.  Man  muss  den  Dingen,  so  wie  sie  sind,  auf  den 
Grand  gehen.  Das  Leben  muss  man  ansehen  und  dann  seine 
Quellen  suchen.  Das  Leben  spradelt  rings  umher;  aber  wer 
siehtdie  Quellen,  die  Wassergange  unter  der  Krde?  Sie  stehen 
und  staunen:  Bunt  ist  das  I^eben,  ein  Wirbel  !  Nein.  Es  hat 
Quelle  und  Lauf.  Es  ist  ein  Strom.  Woher  kommt  er?  Wohin 
geht  er?   Wer  das  weiss,  der  kann  mehr  als  andere  Leute!" 

This  fact  explains  to  a  great  extent  the  similarity  of  '*Prau 
Sorge"  and  **J6ra  Uhl."  Both  poets  seem  to  have  observed 
the  current  of  the  life  of  the  nation.  Whence  it  comes,  and 
whither  it  is  going.  Whether  Prenssen  was  under  the  influence 
of  '*Prau  Sorge,"  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  Sudermann  first 
made  '*Sorge"  as  the  basis  of  a  "Roman,"  and  that  his  ''Prau 
Sorge"  and  other  writings,  especially  "Katzensteg,"  **EsWar," 
and  the  above-mentioned  dramas,  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  unprecedented  reception  of  Prenssen's  writings.  The  fact  that 
Prenssen  does  not  mention  Sudermann  has]  given  rise  to  much 
speculation,  but  it  does  not  prove  anything.  In  reality  it  is  the 
most  natural  thing  to  do.  That  Sudermann,  as  a  young  man 
almost  a  generation  ago,  in  this  age  when  the  development  has 
been  so  rapid  and  so  powerful,  saw  the  hidden  springs  and  the 
secreted  burns  which  have  fed  the  current  of  the  new  century, 
and  that  he  has  sung,  in  his  particular  way,  melodies  which  have 
not  been  sung  before,  is  sufficient  to  establish  for  him  a  perman- 
ent place  in  the  history  of  German  literature. 

Again,  both  poets  agree  that  each  man  must  have  an  inde- 
pendent ''Weltanschauung;'' that  the  development  of  a  ''Welt- 
anschauung'' is  slow;  that  this  development  begins  in  the 
earliest  childhood,  and  that  it  means:  "Auf,  entdecke  dir  selbst 
Land,  Wasser,  Gerate  und  Nahrang!"  It  is  thus  perfectly 
natural  that  the  poets  who  know  whence  the  current  of  life 
comes,  and  whither  it  goes,  should  have  to  a  certain  extent  a 
similar  "Weltanschauung."  It  is  also  perfectly  natural  that  the 
poets  who  have  lived  in  different  localities,  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  different  atmosphere,  who  have  enjoyed  a  differ- 
ent education,  who  have  pursued  a  different  vocation,  and  who 
have  ripened  in  a  different  decade,  should  have  a  different 
"Weltanschauung."    Thus,  in  the  "Weltanschauung"  is  where 
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they  are  alike,  and  also  where  they  are  different,  althous:h  they 
have  the  s^me  ultimate  aim — the  development  of  an  independent 
personality  within  its  environments.  The  environments,  or 
social  forces,  will  be  similar  in  some  respects  and  different  in 
others.  Both  come  from  what  one  may  call  modem  Germany — 
the  North — but  Sudermann's  "Heimat"  is  Lithuania,  and 
Frenssen's  '*Heimat'*  is  Schleswig-Holstein.  Frenssen  lives  in 
the  old  * '  Heimat . ' '  Sudermann  has  a  new  ' '  Heimat ' '  -  Berlin, 
but  he  still  keeps  alive  the  old.  Both  have  the  history,  phil- 
osophy, and  literature  of  the  past,  from  which  they  profit  in  their 
own  way.  Both  live  under  the  influence  of  the  same  general 
* 'Zeitgeist."  However,  what  one  calls  "Zeitgeist"  in  literature,  is 
"Im  Grund  der  Herren  eigner  Geist,  in  dem  die  Zeiten  sich 
bespiegeln. '  *  Therefore,  one  cannot  compare  the  two  poets  with 
the  same  glass,  nor  gauge  them  with  the  same  measure. 

As  stated  before,  both  poets  have  "Sorge"  as  the  fundamen- 
tal basis  of  their  work.  However,  it  is  a  different  "Sorge,"  and 
therefore  requires  a  different  treatment.  A  word  in  regard  to  the 
**Frau  Sorge"  which  hovered  over  Paul  Meyhofer's  life,  may  be 
in  place.  An  observant  reader  will  notice  that  the  theme  of 
Paul's  mother's  life,  as  seen  in  her  actions  and  poems, is  repent- 
ance. In  Paul's  early  childhood,  repentance  checked  his 
development.  Under  the  influence  of  the  confirmation  hour  he 
felt  repentance.  And  when  the  organ  was  pealing  out,  "Lobe 
den  Herrn.  den  machtigen  Konig  der  Khren,"  Paul  noticed  at 
the  altar  the  picture  of  Magdalene,  and  whispered  "Fran  Sorge." 
One  sees  the  influence  of  repentance  throughout  the  book.  Fin- 
ally Paul  recognizes  what  has  been  retarding  his  development. 
In  his  confession  before  the  court  he  said:  "Mir  fehlte  die 
Wiirde  und  das  Selbstbewusstsein, — ich  vergab  mtr  zu  vici 
gegeniiber  den  Menschen  und  mir  selber."  Repentance  is  his 
real  ' '  Frau  Sorge. ' '  But  the  poet  must  not  allow  Paul  to  despair. 
Along  with  the  influence  of  repentance  one  sees  the  development 
of  Paul's  individuality  with  the  growth  of  his  "Weltan- 
schauung." Different  phases  of  mastery  are  shown  throughout. 
The  desire  "das  ich  zu  betatigen,"  is  aroused  more  and  more. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  Paul  is  prepared  for  the  decisive  moment 
when  his  inner  self  must  assert  its  supremacy.     He  recognizes 
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that  no  one  can  live  a  life  for  him,  and  that  he  must  free  himself 
before  he  can  begin  to  live  an  independent  life.  When  he  recog- 
nizes this  fact  his  "Prau  Sorge"  loses  its  magic  and  powerful 
control.  He  has  gained  his  individuality,  he  has  conquered 
through  his  own  experiences  and  exertions.  Prom  now  on 
**Wurde"  and  **Selbstbewusstsein*'  are  no  longer  lacking  in  his 
life.  And  that  certainly  is  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  the 
artist  undertook  to  solve. 

Frenssen,  although  he  treats  different  **Sorgen,*'  recognizes 
"selbstbewusstsein"  in  the  development  of  manhood.  How- 
ever, in  accordance  with  his  experiences  and  vocation,  he  adds 
one  important  element.  He  recommends  the  Christian 
* 'Weltanschauung,"  His  **J6rn  Uhl"  illustrates  the  develop- 
ment of  a  man  within  the  newer,  or  perhaps,  better,  within  the 
conception  of  Christianity,  as  Frenssen  sees  it.  Sudermann, 
however,  has  not  overlooked  the  strong,  invisible,  blessing  forces 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  We  see  these 
forces  in  **Frau  Sorge,"  not  as  visible  as  in  **J6m  Uhl,"  but 
powerfully  present.  With  Sudermann  it  is  more  the  religion  of 
the  layman  than  that  of  the  pastor,  but  none  the  less  religion. 

The  broad-minded  reader,  quoting  indirectly  from  Stem,  will 
observe  that  the  fundamental  idea  is  that  sorrow  has  blighted  the 
youth  of  many  excellent  and  capable  young  men,  and  that  only 
the  strength  of  the  opportune  moment  of  victorious  decision  can 
rescue,  remains  true  for  thousands.  He  will  see  that  it  is  the 
object  of  the  poets  to  treat  the  inner  life,  the  poetical  side  of  an 
oppressed  nature,  and  to  search  for  the  divine  spark  in  the  harsh- 
ness of  stem  duty.  He  will  find  both  Sudermann  and  Frenssen 
outspoken  opponents  of  those  poets  who  need  a  beautiful,  exter- 
nally gentile  man  in  order  to  find  human  life  worthy  of  represen- 
tation. They  have  thus  recognized  that  a  simple,  deep  life  is 
worth  relating."  That  alone  is  sufficient  to  assure  a  lasting 
influence  on  German  literature.  Sudermann  accomplished  this 
in  *'Frau  Sorge"  in  1887. 
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HARLAN  P.  ROWB 

'T^HE  Great  Lake  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  sea,  of  the 
ever  changing,  restless  sea,  that  gray  wanderer  of 
the  earth  who  is  forever  pacing  up  and  down  between  the  twin 
mysteries  of  the  frozen  poles,  peering  into  forgotten  harbors  and 
nosing  about  among  the  bones  of  dead  ships. 

Prom  the  sea  she  has  her  heritage ;  a  heritage  of  heaving 
distances  and  sunless  depths ;  of  jewels  half  hidden  among  folds 
of  blue,  and  yeasty,  green  rollers  following  fast  beneath  a  clear- 
ing sky, — and  the  heritage  of  the  fog. 

Ah!  The  Fog!  It  comes  down  as  silently  as  the  night. 
The  passengers  are  grouped  about  the  deck  looking  back  at  the 
swiftly  receding  harbor,  animate  with  its  life.  Suddenly  the 
scene  is  blotted  out.  The  steamer  continues  on  her  course,  but 
as  much  alone  as  though  in  mid-lake. 

Over  goes  the  handle  of  the  telegraph  on  the  bridge.  A 
ringing  bell,  and  the  pointer  on  the  dial  swings  around  to  half 
speed.  The  rush  of  the  bows  through  the  water  dies  to  a  ripple, 
and  the  throbbing  leviathan  forges  slowly  ahead. 

Then  on  every  side  pandemonium  breaks  loose!  ShriU 
whistles,  ringing  signal  bells,  deep  toned  sirens  and  voices 
shouting  commands  and  answers,  and,  sending  a  troubled  minor 
note  through  it  all,  the  melancholy  tolling  of  the  fog  bells. 

Shadowy  forms  of  life  become  apparent.  Thirty  yards 
away,  on  the  starboard  quarter,  lies  the  long,  indistinct  bulk  of 
a  huge  freighter,  and  out  of  the  mist  beyond  comes  the  booming 
roar  of  a  siren.  Off  the  port  bow  a  low -lying  whale -back 
blends  her  gray  form  wierdly  with  the  fog.  Here  and  there  a 
massive  iron  prow  pushes  enquiringly  by  through  the  veil  for  an 
instant  and  a  long,  gaunt  shape  goes  drifting  by  with  pigmy 
figures  astir  high  up  on  the  bridge.  Ahead,  astern,  on  either 
hand  the  damp  unreality  of  the  fog  is  haunted  by  great,  slow- 
moving  monsters  whose  bellowing  echoes  over  the  gray  waste; 
and  among  them  the  steamer  cautiously  feels  her  way.  The 
confusion  of  sounds  rapidly  grows  fainter,  and  ceases  altogether, 
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and  she  is  alone,  alone  save  for  the  white  lake  gulls  winging  low 
in  her  wake  and  sweeping  and  darting  and  blending  with, the 
mist. 

Occasionally  the  veil  is  rent.  The  vessel  crosses  reaches  of 
clear  water,  but  only  to  plunge  into  that  damp  wall  on  the  other 
side. 

About,  above,  below,  a  uniform  gray. 

So  it  continues  during  the  whole  afternoon,  and  during  the 
whole  afternoon  the  siren  moans  her  monotonous  song  to 
the  gulls.  Then,  toward  evening,  in  an  interval  of  silence 
listening  ears  catch  the  faint,  far-away  sound  of  an  answering 
note  somewhere  in  the  mist  ahead. 

The  officers  on  the  bridge  gather  in  a  knot  and  listen. 
Nearer  and  nearer  draws  the  stranger,  her  siren's  muffled 
moan  sounding  wierdly  across  the  cloaked  waters. 

Anxious  eyes  strain  over  the  rail,  striving  to  read  the  mys- 
tery of  the  fog.  Anxious  watchers  look  to  the  bridge  for  any 
trace  of  uneasiness,  and  the  suspense  becomes  tense  with  expec- 
tation. 

At  last!  A  low  cry,  ** there  she  is!"  runs  from  group  to 
group.  The  rail  is  lined.  A  dozen  outstretched  arms  point 
toward  her. 

Yes,  there  she  is!  A  faint,  ghostly  wraith  of  a  freighter 
creeping  slowly  up  by  an  eighth  of  a  mile  away ! 

Afternoon  wanes.  A  short,  gray  twilight  and  darkness 
shuts  down  over  the  dreary  waste ;  and  all  through  the  night 
restless  sleepers  are  roused  from  troubled  dreams  by  the  mourn- 
ful siren,  and  once  are  startled  into  wakefulness  by  the  sound  of 
a  tolling  bell. 


'TIS  SPRINQ 
M.  H.  p. 

The  south  wind  comes  with  floods  of  rain  ; 
The  sun  peeps  out  and  smiles  again  ; 
The  young -old  earth  awakes,  to  thrill 
In  coy  surprise,  relaxed  and  still; 
And  lo,  the  buds  are  born,  to  sing 
'Tis  spring,  'tis  spring,  'tis  spring! 
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BTHBI^BBRT  W.  WAI«DRON 


Westward,  westward, 

Galloping  on ! 
Galloping  into  the  red  of  the  west,  . 
Over  the  brown  plain,  into  the  red  west. 
Galloping  on  I 

Over  the  brown  plain,  never  a  tree, 
Folding,  unfolding,  refolding, — a  sea 
Tossed  into  billows  and  frozen  to  sod. 
Frozen  of  old  in  the  stem  eye  of  God. 
Into  the  crimson,  over  the  brown, 

Galloping  on. 
Galloping,  Galloping,  Galloping — on! 

Thud  of  the  saddle  and  slap  of  the  rein. 
Pound  of  four  hoofs  on  the  brown  of  the  plain. 
These,  these  alone,  beneath  the  wide  sky, 
The  thud,  and  the  slap,  and  the  pounding,  and  I 

Galloping  on. 
Over  the  brown  plain,  into  the  red  west. 
Galloping  on ! 

Arickaree,  Colorado, 
March  28,  1904 
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H.  A. 

Part  I 

^^T^IyANK,  blank,  blank,  as  Mary  McLean  would  say,  blank 
JO   you,  blank  it,  blank  everything." 
•'What's  the  trouble,  Mike?" 

"Nothing,  everything,  Hans.  Let's  go  back  to  work  and 
forget  it." 

Terence  Henry  Wagner  was  sitting  at  his  window  in  his 
modest  room  away  out  near  the  observatory.  After  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  study  he  stopped,  looked  out  of  the  window  a  moment, 
then  threw  his  pencil  on  the  floor  and  gave  his  "Francois'  Com- 
position" a  vicious  fling  into  the  comer,  perched  both  elbows  on 
the  table  and  looked  gloomily  out  on  a  gloomy  landscape.  And 
then, as  always  in  time  of  stress,the  Irish  in  him,  his  Irish  nature 
broke  out  in  protest  as  though  in  conversation  with  the  other  side 
— his  German  side. 

*'You  know  what's  the  matter  Hans.  I'm  tired,  and  sick, 
and  blue.  I've  been  thinking  how  little  I  amount  to  up  here.  I 
go  up  to  class,  the  Prof,  calls  out  a  name,  looks  up,  addresses 
the  owner  of  it  as  Mr.  or  Miss  as  it  had  turned  out  to  be,  pumps 
some  questions  into  him,  makes  a  note  in  his  class-book  and  at 
the  end  of  the  term  decides  that  certain  names  have  passed  all 
right, — so  records  it — and  thats  all  the  nearer  he  comes  to  us.  I 
suppose  if  he  happened  to  know  one  personally  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent, but  as  it  stands,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  common,  ordin- 
ary Dutch-Irish  Freshman  attracts  as  much  notice  and  is  of  as 
much  consequence  as  one  of  the  squirrels  on  the  campus.  I'm 
not  kicking.  The  Profs,  couldn't  do  otherwise  without  getting 
brain  fever.  The  University  is  too  big.  I  feel  out  of  ever3rthing. 
I'm  just  a  sort  of  stranger  coming  and  going,  why  or  where  or 
where  from  to  what  end,  or  how  successfully  no  one  knows  or 
cares,  or  even  considers." 

"Cut  it  out,  Mike,  you're  just  feeling  blue  tonight.  You 
don't  mean  half  of  this.    Bvery  freshman  has  his  moments  of 
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discouragement,  his  moments  when  the  problem  he's  tackled 
looks  too  big  for  him.  But  stay  with  it.  If  you  want  attention 
paid  you,  if  you  want  recognition,  you've  got  to  win  it,  you've 
got  to  prove  your  right  to  it." 

*'Well,  that's  just  the  point,  Hans,  I  have  tried  to  do  some- 
thing, to  be  somebody, — tried  hard.  But  I've  flunked  and  flunked, 
again  and  yet  again,  and  I'm  discouraged.  Tonight  at  the  Gym. 
I  was  running  with  the  mile  squad — here  I've  been  training 
nearly  a  month  and  ought  to  be  getting  in  shape — and  they  hit  it 
up  pretty  hard,  and  after  about  eight  laps,  I  was  all  in.  I  man- 
aged to  stay  with  it  for  three  more,  then  I  just  had  to  drop  out, 
and  the  other  fellows  seemed  to  be  running  just  as  easy,  with 
no  particular  effort  at  all.  It's  two  weeks  now  till  the  first  meet, 
and  here  in  an  ordinary  practice  mile,  I've  had  to  quit  when 
about  three -fourths  of  the  way  round.  In  the  society  debate  last 
week,  I  finished  about  fifth — of  course  the  fellows  told  me  that 
was  pretty  good,  considering  the  men  I  had  against  me.  You 
know  I  failed  to  make  the  All -Fresh  last  fall,  and  there  again 
they  told  me  I  played  pretty  good  football,andHackett  who  beat 
me  out  will  stand  a  good  show  of  making  the  'Varsity  next  fall, 
but  the  point  is  this: — In  every  direction  that  you  turn  there'll  be 
a  dozen  or  so  stars,  men  who  seem  to  outclass  you  altogether. 
Now,  I'm  tired  of  being  pretty  good  at  different  things — I  want 
to  be  the  best  man  at  something. 

**But  even  then  what's  the  use?  Who  is  there  in  the  whole 
University  that  would  care  whether  I  win  or  lose.  Besides  Harry 
Adams  from  home,  and  say  three  other  fellows,  there  wouldn't 
be  anybody  at  all  to  come  around  and  say  'Good  work,  old  man. 
I'm  blamed  glad  to  see  you  win  out.'  Hans,  I  think  this  is  the 
sorest  point  of  all.  I'm  tired  of  not  having  any  friends,  tired  of 
being  lonesome,  tired  of  walking  along  the  street  without  any- 
one's even  noticing  me.  I  haven't  had  a  single  good  time  all 
year.  Why  is  it,  that  there  isn't  any  way  for  the  ordinary  non- 
fraternity  man  to  have  any  fun.  Maybe  it's  my  fault,  but  if  I 
go  to  a  church  social  I  only  meet  a  lot  of  people  who  were  stran- 
gers until  then,  are  strangers  all  evening,  and  are  generally 
strangers  ever  afterward.  And  this  is  the  week  of  the  J.  Hop 
when  the  contrast  is  sharpest,  most  painful." 
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"O  well,  cheer  up.  I  tell  you  what,  why  don't  you  move 
down  closer  to  the  campus  and  go  to  some  good  big  boarding 
house? — Can't  afford  it? — Why  you  can  rustle  up  a  job  waiting 
on  table  or  something,  and  fix  that  all  right.  Your  living  away 
out  here  is  one  reason  why  you  don't  know  more  fellows,  why 
you  feel  like  an  outsider.  Friendship,  you  know,  is  simply  a 
matter  of  streets.  Another  thing — when  you  get  to  feeling  this 
way,  sit  down,  light  your  pipe  and  think  about  the  Princess." 

**Hans,  I  believe  you're  right  again.  Isn't  she  a  girl  though? 
I  tell  you,  she's  my  kind  of  girl,  line  for  line,  trail  for  trail,  smile 
for  smile.  I've  seen  her  just  four  times — one — two — three — 
four— every  time  an  event.  With  a  girl  like  her  beside  me  to 
say — *Go  in  and  win,  Mike  dear,  for  me,'  I  tell  you  I  could  win 
a  place  in  college  and  in  the  big  world  outside.  Girls  I  have 
liked  because  they  were  good  to  look  on,  because  they  were 
bright  and  could  understand  your  jokes,  because  they  were  sym- 
pathetic and  could  appreciate  your  troubles,  becauee,  they  were 
square  and  treated  a  fellow  right,  because  they  were  sweet  and 
gentle,  and  seemed  to  need  a  big  strong  chap  around,  because 
they  liked  me,  but  the  Princess — she's  different  from  them  all.  I 
love  her  for  her  own  sweet  self,  for  the  way  she  wears  her  hat, 
for  the  way  she  manages  her  skirt  as  she  picks  her  way  across 
the  campus,  for  the  way  she  smiles.  I  tell  you,  Hans,  we  Irish 
have  our  faults,  our  limitations,  but  we  have  an  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  that  is  better  than  all  your  science  and  your  philo- 
sophy." 

"Well,  Mike,  if  you'll  comedown  from  the  clouds  for  awhile 
you'll  hear  a  little  sparkling  wisdom  straight  from  the  German 
Empire.  It's  this:  Be  leary — rave  about  your  Princess  all  you 
like,  but  keep  it  to  yourself.  Don't  butt  in.  You  don't  know 
her  now  and  you're  happy  in  your  illusions  of  her  perfection.  As 
long  as  you  don't  know  her,  you'll  love  her.  Maybe  you  won't  if 
you  know  her  better.  Keep  her  where  she  is  now — a  part  of 
your  aesthetic  nature — a  little  dearer  to  you  than  music,  or  poetry, 
or  painting.  A  bubble  is  a  very  pretty  thing,  but  don't  take  it 
in  your  hands. ' ' 

**Whatan  awful  cynic  you  are,  Hans.  I  wouldn't  have 
your  opinion  of  human  nature  for  anything.    And  yet — O, 
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Princess,  can  I  trust  you?  Trust  you  to  be  what  you  seem? 
.  .  .  .  I  think — I  should  like — to  take  the  risk — anyway. 
You  won't  fail  me,  will  you,  Princess?*' 

II 

It  was  the  night  of  the  Fresh -Soph  meet.  The  two  teams 
were  very  evenly  balanced  and  there  was  a  feeling  on  each  side 
that  only  a  very  little  more  of  will,  of  enthusiasm,  of  stay -with- 
it -ness  would  turn  the  scale,  and  as  a  result  excitement  ran 
high.  The  keenest  contest,  perhaps,  was  expected  in  the  mile- 
run.  Kennedy,  the  Sophomore,  had  been  looked  on  the  pre- 
vious year  as  a  most  promising  candidate  for  the  Varsity,  until 
he  fell  on  the  ice  and  was  laid  up  the  rest  of  the  season.  This 
year  the  mile -run  had  been  conceded  to  him  until  young  Farley, 
a  freshman  of  interscholastic  fame,  had  come  out  for  the  team. 
Among  the  other  names  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  this  event 
was  Wagner.  The  owner  of  this  name  was  walking  restlessly 
around  the  g3annasium,  up  on  the  track,  then  down  to  the  main 
floor,  down  into  the  basement,  then  up  again  after  a  while. 
*'0  you  miserable  poor  fool,*'  he  asked  himself:  **Why  didn't 
you  keep  out  of  this  athletic  business  and  then  you  could  sit  up 
there  on  the  bleachers  with  the  rest  of  the  care -free  crowd  and 
be  happy.  If  you  had  stuck  to  *pit'  and  'flinch'  you  wouldn't 
have  this  sickening  feeling  of  dread  and  shrinking  now.  I/K>k 
at  Kennedy  joshing  with  that  crowd  of  girls  as  though  this  was 
an  ordinary  night,  while  I — poor  devil— would  like  nothing: 
better  than  a  hole  where  I  could  crawl  in  and  die.  And  the 
I/>rd  knows  I've  trained  hard  enough  for  this,  too.  Why,  iust 
think;  the  other  night  I  was  thinking  I  stood  some  show. 
Fitzpatrick  said  we  made  it  in  4:50,  and  there  were  only  six  men 
who  stayed  with  it  and  three  of  them  were  *U'  men.  I  was  dead 
to  the  world  when  we  finished,  but  I  thought  to  myself  at  the 
time  that  I'd  be  willing  to  have  to  be  carried  away,  if  I  could 
only  win  tonight.  But  now  the  very  thought  of  winning  or  of 
starting  even  makes  me  sick." 

The  only  people  he  met  in  his  wanderings  around  the  gym. 
who  knew  him  were  a  fellow  in  his  German  class  who  wished 
him  ''good  luck,"  and  the  captain  of  the  track  team,  who  made 
it  a  point  to  keep  an  eye  on  all  material,  promising  or  not,  and 
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who  called  out  to  him  a  careless  **Hello" — until  suddenly,  so 
suddenly  that  he  grew  white,  just  at  the  door  of  the  main  hall, 
he  met— the  Princess,  and  for  a  full  second  the  two  looked  into 
each  other's  eyes.  Then  Harry  Adams,  who  was  with  her, 
exclaimed.  **Why,  hello  there,  Terry.  Are  you  going  in  to- 
night?   What  event  are  you  trying  for?*' 

**Mile,"  said  Terence,  coming  back  to  earth. 

'*Good  workl  Miss  Mason,  let  me  present  my  friend  Wag- 
ner, and  if  you'll  excuse  me  a  moment  I'll  see  if  I  can't  get  hold 
of  a  program." 

**I'm  very  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Wagner,"  said  the  girl. 
**Did  you  say  you  were  going  to  run  the  mile?" 

'*Yes." 

**Well,  I  do  hope  you  will  win.  Of  course  I  want  to  see 
our  class  win,  but  I  want  particularly  to  see  Mr.  Kennedy  beaten. 
He  was  out  at  the  house  the  other  nighti  and  was  so  confident 
that  the  Sophs  would  win,  and  that  he  would  beat  the  Freshmen 
in  the  mile,  that  I  got  real  angry.  Now,  Mr.  Wagner,"  and 
she  shook  her  finger  at  him,  halt  serious,  half  jesting  if  you 
will  win,  may  all  honor  and  glory,  thanksgiving  and  praise  be 
yours,  now  and  forevermore." 

As  she  was  speaking  she  dropped  the  tiny  tea  rose  that  she 
carried,  and  as  Terence  picked  it  up,  he  said:  **If  I  could  win 
this  by  winning  the  race,  I  should  treasure  it  more  than  all  the 
honor  and  the  glory,  the  thanksgiving,  and  the  praise." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  minute,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes 
that  was  almost  a  smile,  then  she  said,  "If  you  win,  you  may 
keep  it." 

"I'm  going  to  be  presumptuous  enough  to  ask  if  I  may  keep 
it  now  and  wear  it  in  the  race.  In  olden  times,  you  know,  when 
the  knight  went  forth  to  battle  for  his  lady,  she  gave  him  a  token 
to  wear,  and  oftentimes  the  favor  helped  him  more  to  win  than 
his  skill  and  courage.    May  I  wear  your  favor?" 

Again  she  looked  straight  into  his  eyes,  this  time  almost 
earnestly  for  an  instant,  then  broke  into  a  smile  that  made  Ter- 
ence clinch  his  hands  tight  behind  him  to  keep  from  taking  her 
in  his  arms.  Then  quickly,  but  very  gently,  very  delicately, 
she  pinned  the  bright  red  rosebud  on  his  white  jersey,  and  said : 
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**Do  you  realize  your  responsibility?    You  must  not  lose  now." 

And  there  was  a  look  of  high  resolution,  almost  consecra- 
tion on  his  face  as  he  answered,  "So  help  me,  I  won't." 

**Then  go,  Sir  Launcelot,  and  acquit  you  as  a  true  knight." 

The  mile -run  was  the  next  to  the  last  event  on  the  program. 
The  score  stood  37-27  in  favor  of  the  Freshmen,  but  the  pole- 
vault  was  still  undecided,  and  first  place  in  the  relay  was  con- 
ceded to  the  Sophs.  Just  before  the  milers  started.  Franklin, 
whom  the  Freshmen  counted  on  to  win  the  pole-vault,  fell  and 
sprained  his  wrist.  The  three  remaining  contestants  who  had  all 
cleared  the  bar  were  Sophs,  so  the  score  immediately  changed  to 
37-36,  and  excitement  became  intense.  If  the  Freshmen  could 
take  first  in  the  mile,  those  five  points,  with  the  three  from  the 
relay,  would  win  them  the  meet — otherwise  they  were  beaten. 
So  the  Freshmen  gave  nine  good  ones  for  Farley,  and  the  Sophs 
came  back  at  them  with  nine  and  a  tiger  for  Kennedy. 

The  Freshmen  were  to  start  from  the  south  side  of  the  track, 
the  Sophs  from  the  north.  Wagner  drew  fifth  place,  the  last  on 
his  side.  In  spite  of  his  resolution,  his  heart  sank  now  that  be 
was  actually  face  to  face  with  his  contest.  The  crowd,  his  native 
nervousness,  his  new  responsibility,  all  weighed  on  him,  and  a 
chilly,  sickening  feeling,  took  the  place  of  his  resolute  self- 
confidence.  On  your  marks!  Set!  Bang!*'  and  they  were 
off.  Both  sides  hit  up  a  stiff  pace  from  the  start.  After  four 
laps  Farley  took  the  pace  for  the  Freshmen,  and  pushed  it  a 
little  harder,  keeping  about  opposite  the  Sophs.  The  pace  was 
faster  than  Wagner  had  met  in  practice,  and  he  began  to  lose 
breath.  By  the  eighth  lap  his  whole  body  seemed  to  cry  out  for 
breath,  for  rest.  Those  of  the  spectators  who  happened  to 
notice,  observed  that  the  last  man  on  the  Freshman  side  was 
about  all  in.  Nine  laps,  ten,  he  ran,  though  every  step  seemed 
to  take  the  last  bit  of  strength  in  his  body.  And  he  could  see 
Farley  ahead,  taking  long,  easy  swinging  strides,  with  no  more 
effort,  it  seemed  to  Terence,  than  a  dog.  At  the  end  of  the 
tenth  lap  two  of  the  men  ahead  of  him  dropped  out,  and  there 
was  a  sickening  space  of  about  thirty  feet  between  him  and  the 
second  man,  and  it  seemed  like  agony  for  him  to  put  any  more 
energy  into  his  stride. 
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His  brain  seemed  numbed,  he  couldn't  think  of  the  honor, 
or  the  glory,  or  even  the  Princess.  There  was  just  one  thing 
beating  back  and  forth  in  his  brain,  and  that  was  to  stay  with  it. 
During  the  eleventh  lap  he  painfully  closed  up  the  distance,  and 
as  they  struck  into  the  twelfth  lap  it  came  to  him  suddenly  that 
the  race  was  almost  over,  the  end  was  in  sight,  that  he  was  still 
with  the  leaders,  that  he  had  a  responsibility  and  an  opportu- 
nity, and  that  now  was  the  time.  The  idea  awoke  all  the  fighting 
Irish  in  him.  A  rose  and  a  smile  seemed  to  call  him  on.  Bang 
went  the  gun.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  lap,and  Wag- 
ner, with  new  spirit,  started  to  overtake  the  man  ahead  of  him. 
He  took  the  outside  of  the  narrow  track,  and  just  as  they  struck 
the  first  curve,  he  stumbled — only  slightly,  but  so  that  his  foot 
struck  the  board  floor  outside  the  track,  slipped,  and  the 
next  instant  he  was  down.  For  a  second  the  whole  crowd  held 
its  breath,  but  the  next  minute,  when  with  the  blood  running 
from  his  face  and  his  knee,  he  set  out  again,  desperately  trying  to 
recover  the  lost  ground,  the  whole  audience,  stirred  by  his 
pluck,  cheered  him  till  the  building  rang. 

Arms,  legs,  shoulders,  he  seemed  to  put  his  whole  body 
into  the  effort.  For  the  minute  he  was  unconscious  of  his 
injuries  or  fatigue.  He  saw  the  two  men  ahead  of  him,  he  heard 
the  cheers  of  the  crowd,  he  felt  the  excitement  of  a  great  struggle. 
Twenty  feet,  ten,  five,  he  closed  up  the  gap,  passed  the  second 
man  at  the  west  end  of  the  track,  and  on  the  flat  south  stretch 
forged  his  way  ahead  of  Farley.  Then  for  the  first  time  he 
glanced  across  the  track.  He  saw  Kennedy,  seemingly  about 
ten  feet  ahead  of  him.  There  was  a  moment  of  dismay,  of 
reaction  from  his  exhaustive  sprint.  His  strength  had  been 
gone  for  several  laps,  and  he  had  been  running  on  his  nervous 
power,  and  now  that  seemed  to  fail  him.  The  track  would  rise 
in  front  of  him  and  strike  his  foot  unexpectedly,  and  twice  he 
stumbled.  But  as  he  passed  the  back  stretch -he  saw  Kennedy 
only  about  six  feet  ahead  of  him.  Responding  somehow  to  the 
tumultous  cheering  of  the  Freshmen,  and  collecting  all  his 
reserve  energy,  he  threw  himself  into  the  last  sprint.  Without  the 
spur  of  competition  he  ran  blindly,  as  though  bucking  time  itself, 
faster  and  faster,  till  amid  the  wildest  excitement  he  crossed  the 
tape — a  winner. 
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As  Wagner  went  home  that  night  he  vowed  it  had  been  the 
happiest  night  of  his  life.  The  fellows  had  almost  carried  him 
down  stairs.  Skilful  fingers  bandaged  his  wounds,  while  for  the 
heart  and  mind  was  the  sweetest  balm  -  recognition.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  track  team  came  running  in,  and  shook  his  hand 
enthusiastically,  saying:  — 

**By  Jove,  old  man,  you're  a  trump.  That  was  the  greatest 
race  I  ever  saw.    You've  got  the  right  stuff  in  you." 

Fellows  he  only  knew  in  classes,  hurried  in  and  congratu- 
lated him,  while  up  on  the  floor  the  whole  crowd  of  Freshmen, 
Sophomores,  and  all,  gave  nine  long  rahs  for  Wagner,  and 
then  the  Freshmen  sang,  **Oh,  how  he  Ran." 

But  there  was  something  else.  As  soon  as  they'd  let  him, 
he  hurried  upstairs.  The  relay  had  ben  finished  and  the  crowd 
was  pouring  out,  but  the  Princess  was  waiting  for  him.  She 
came  up  with  both  hands  outstretched. 

**I  couldn't  go,  Sir  Launcelot,  until  I  told  you  how  splen- 
didly you  had  run,  and  that  I'm  proud  of  my  knight." 

'*0,  Princess,  is  it  all  really  true?  Am  I  really  talking  to 
you?    Did  I  win  the  race,  or  is  this  just  another  dream?" 

**No,  Sir  Launcelot,  its  all  true.  That's  the  best  of  it.  You 
must  come  around  to  see  me.  I  live  at  the  Phi  Sigma  Gamma 
house,  you  know.    What  fraternity  do  you  belong  to?" 

**I'mnot  a  fratman  at  all." 

*  *0h.  Well  don't  forget  to  come  around.    Good-night. ' ' 
**Good-night,  Princess." 

Ill 

It  was  a  few  days  later  at  Garrison's  Boarding  House. 
With  his  white  coat  and  apron,  and  a  tray  of  dishes,  Terence 
was  coming  from  his  table  into  the  hall,  when  he  met  the  Prin- 
cess with  two  other  girls.  For  a  moment  her  face  showed  a  suc- 
cession of  emotions.  Surprise,  anger,  pain,  embarrassment,  and 
pride,  struggled  for  the  mastery.  Then  she  grew  white  and  cold, 
and  passed  him  without  a  word.  For  a  moment  the  world  seemed 
to  grow  dark  to  him.  Had  the  Princess  deliberately  thrown  him 
down?  It  was  impossible.  And  yet — it  was  true.  ,By  an  effort 
of  the  will,  he  managed  to  banish  it  far  enough  from  his  mind  to 
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finish  up  his  work.  That  afternoon  he  saw  her  coming:  toward 
him  a  couple  of  blocks  away,  but — perhaps  unintentionally — she 
crossed  the  street  before  they  met.  He  tried  not  to  think  of  it 
until  he  got  back  to  his  room,  where  he  could  think  the  whole 
matter  over  quietly.  When  he  did  get  home  that  night  he  sat  ^\ 
his  window  in  the  darkness  a  long  time. 

*'It  seems  like  the  world  has  all  gone  wrong.  What's  the 
use  of  trying^  What's  the  use  of  anything.  O,  Princess, 
how  could  you  do  it,  how  could  you  fail  me  when  I  trusted  you 
so?" 


A  SONNET 


I.  A.  J. 


The  Dawning  in  the  East, 
And  lillies,  with  their  white,  still  throats 
Uplifted  passionlessly; 
While  through  the  grey  there  floats 
The  chorused  matin -music  of  the  lark. 
And  all  dimmed  in  a  waving,misty  dark. 
And  so — the  Dawn. 

The  Dark'ning  in  the  West. 
And  poppies  with  their  soft,  red  lips 
Down -bended  sensuously; 
While  through  the  gloom  there  slips 
The  sad-songed  vespers  of  the  nightingale, 
And  all  robed  in  a  purple,  clinging  veil 
And  so — the  Dark. 
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PRANK  G.  KANE 

pjARDLY  had  the  telephone  bell  ceased  jangling:  when 
^  ^  the  receiver  of  the  instrument  was  dnclosed  by  Jimmie's 
grimy  paw.  The  city  editor,  glancing  up  wearily  from  the  sheet 
of  copy  before  him,  mentally  expressed  the  wish  that  there  were 
enough  office  boys  in  the  world  to  permit  of  a  new  one  for  each 
day  in  the  year.  All  day,  Jimmie  had  been  promptitude  per- 
sonified, and  if  the  man  ''on"  the  desk  had  not  known  as  much 
about  office  boys  as  he  did,  he  would  have  congratulated  him- 
self upon  selecting  this  particular  little  Milesian  from  the  saucy, 
roistering  group  that  he  had  found  fighting  around  his  door 
early  in  the  afternoon. 

Jimmie's  tousled  head  appeared  around  the  corner  of  the 
editor's  desk.  As  he  proffered  the  desk  'phone,  he  vehemently 
remarked : 

"Say,  dere's  a  guy  talkin'  tru  dis  ting  wot  has  'is  mout' 
full  of  mush,  I  guess — anyway,  I  can't  get  wise  on  wot  he's 
tryin' t'  pipe  us  off  t'." 

* 'Hello!"  cried  Mitchell,  paying  no  attention  to  the  boy. 

Over  the  wire  came  a  responsive  "Hello,"  in  thick, 
Teutonic  voice,  **Dis  is  der  Tribune — Yes!  Veil,  den,  I,  who 
am  speaking  mit  you,  am  Chay.  Hoppenheimer — ja,  wot  der 
pawilion  by  der  Lake  Forest  on  runs  yet — ^ja,  by  der  Lake  Forest, 
I  saidt.  Veil,  you  know  oldt  Thymer,  de  billionaires  manu- 
facturers, wot  by  Rocher's  poulevard  lives?  Veil,  he-he-his 
daughter.  Miss  Thymer.  who  comes  sailing  der  Lake  Forest  on, 
and  wot  stops  my  pawilion  by  for  lunch  efery  tay  she  here  is, 
well,  she.  Miss  Thymer— Hello! — ja — Miss  Thymer,  I  saidt,  is 
get  from  de  lake  a  whole  boat  load — zwei  oder  drei — of  dem 
Chicago  peoples  wot  is  on  Park  Point  camping  now.  Dot  is  all 
I  know — I  do  not  know  dem  Chicago  people's  names.  You 
will  remember  you  dis  is  Chay.  Hoppenheimer  wot  is  mit  you 
speaking,  wot  runs  der  pawilion  der  Lake  Forest  by?  You  can 
put  my  my  name  in  der  paper— you  can  spell  it  Chay,  dot  is  for 
Chay,  der  first  letter,  den—" 
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It  was  not  of  much  consequence  how  J.  Hoppenheimer 
spelled  his  name,  especially  at  this  moment,  when  Mitchell's 
nose  for  news  scented  a  good  story.  The  city  editor  whirled  in 
his  chair  and  shouted : 

***PutM    *Put'  Moe!" 

Any  other  reporter  on  the  staff  than  Francis  Putney  Moe 
would  have  jumped  to  his  feet  and  hurried  into  the  ofl&ce. 
**Put*'  nonchalantly  flecked  the  ash  from  his  cigar,  carefully 
placed  the  little  tube  on  the  shift-key  of  his  Underwood,  and 
walked  into  the  office,  rolling  down  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt  as  he 
walked. 

Mitchell  never  wasted  words : 

**  *Put',  here's  a  good  story.  Go  out  to  Prescott  G.  Thy- 
mer's — 5521  Rogers  Boulevard — and  see  Miss  Thymer  about 
doing  the  heroic  rescue  act  for  some  Chicago  campers  on  Park 
Point — three  of  them  were  in  a  sail-boat  that  capsized,  I  believe. 
Let's  see,  it's  now  11:30.  You  can  get  the  last  car  to  Peachy 
street  and  Holden  avenue  and  from  there  you'll  have  to  hike 
five  blocks  to  Thymer 's.  I  want  a  good  story  on  this  for  the 
mail  edition." 

As  **Put"  folded  a  pad  of  copy  paper  to  fit  his  pocket,  dis- 
appeared down  the  hall,  the  **club"  reporter  commented: 

''He'll  have  a  hard  time  landing  that  yam — so  late,  and  old 
Thymer,  you  know." 

"It's  a  tough  proposition,  but  if  it  can  be  landed  'Put'  is 
the  boy  can  do  it.  'Put's'  the  smoothest  of  'em  all.  Who  got 
the  story  of  the  Wilson -Hadley  collision  in  the  harbor  last 
spring?  And  got  it  with  the  statements  from  every  man  aboard 
the  Hadley,  even  after  the  attorneys  had  enjoined  inflexible 
silence  upon  all?  'Put' !  Who  beat  the  town  on  the  Aylward- 
Purdy  elopement?  'Put'!  And  he  isn't  any  society  reporter, 
either.  I'll  stack  'Put'  against  any  man  west  of  New  York  City." 

Having  so  expressed  his  mind,  the  sporting  editor  deemed 
that  he  had  recalled  enough  instances  in  support  of  his  sweep- 
ing statement  qualifying  "Put,"  and  he  turned  to  his  task  of 
calculating  the  positions  of  the  teams  in  the  Inland  league.  The 
"cub"  resolved  to  remember  the  names  of  the  affairs  mentioned, 
in  which  "Put"  had  appeared  to  advantage,  and  also  to  induce 
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the  sporting  man  to  tell  him  the  stories  of  the  stories  some  nig^ht 
after  all  the  copy  was  in. 

'*Put"  possessed  a  fair  conception  of  the  difficulty  of  his 
task  by  the  time  he  had  spent  three  minutes  on  the  porch  of  the 
Thymer  residence.  After  he  had  pushed  the  electric  button  for 
the  sixteenth  consecutive  time  within  five  minutes,  "Put" 
stuck  a  piece  of  gum  over  the  depressed  rubber,  and,  while  the 
bell  jangled  furiously,  continuously,  within,  he  hammered  with 
both  fists  on  the  door  panels  without.  Then  he  lifted  his  voice 
in  resonant  calls  of : 

**Hi!  There!" 

**Any  one  at  home?" 

**Hi!  There!" 

A  window  above  his  head  rasped,  and  looking  up  **Put" 
beheld  the  rubicund  face  of  the  magnate  protruding  over  the 
sill.  Then  on  his  ears  fell  the  stem  words,  uttered  earnestly 
and  evidently  with  the  speaker's  wrath  ill -suppressed: 

Young  man,  you  get  away  from  that  door!  Go  on,  now, 
or  I'll  call  the  police!  No;  I  won't  come  down,  and  I  won't 
talk  to  you.  I  know  what  you  want,  and  you're  not  going  to 
get  it.    Go  away,  now,  or  land  yourself  in  jail!" 

The  window  banged  down  savagely. 

Slowly  retracing  his  steps  along  the  spacious  frontage  of  the 
Thymer  grounds,  **Put"  was  given  time  to  allow  the  city  edi- 
tor's request  for  a  good  story  for  the  mail  edition  to  sink  deeper 
into  his  mind.  He  needed  that  story.  Here  he  had  had  it  run  to 
earth  for  him,  and  he  couldn't  obtain  the  mere  details.  It  was 
annoying,  to  say  the  least.  At  the  stone  gateway  of  the  next 
driveway  he  crossed,  *'Put"  stopped  to  scratch  a  match.  As  he 
held  the  fire  to  the  end  of  his  cigarette,  a  plan  presented  itself 
for  his  consideration.  It  was  a  bold,  daring  plan,  one  that 
would,  perhaps,  lead  him  into  an  embarrassing  situation.  That's 
why  he  gave  it  consideration.  A  scheme  that  would  be  thrown 
aside  by  the  ordinary  reporter  as  being  totally  without  the  pale 
of  feasibility  was  always  of  the  sort  seized  upon  eagerly  by 
'*Put." 

The  sleepy  butler,  blinking  under  the  strength  of  the  elec- 
tric light  suddenly  thrown  in  his  eyes,  managed  to  discern  dimly 
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the  figure  of  a  tall',  well-dressed  young  man  on  the  porch.  He 
was  startled  into  wakefulness  by  the  stranger's  speech,  which, 
closely  following  his  own  words,  ran: 

**Is  the  young  lady  of  the  house  at  home?  Yes!  Then, 
will  you  please  tell  her  that  a  gentleman  wishes  to  speak  to  her 
a  few  moments  on  a  matter  of  great  importance?  Yes,  I'll  step 
in  and  wait. ' ' 

Instead  of  reflecting  on  the  amazing  success  attending  his 
bold  effort,  as  almost  any  other  man  would  have  done,  *'Put" 
dropped  into  the  depths  of  an  easy  chair  in  the  library,  and 
began  to  speculate  in  an  imaginary  cotton  market.  He  had  just 
cornered  the  entire  crop,  and  was  on  the  point  of  boosting  cotton 
to  seven  thousand  dollars  per  bale  when  the  rustling  of  silk  on 
the  stair  tumbled  the  market  ruinously  about  his  ears. 

**Did  Miss  Thymer  tell  you  about  rescuing  those  Chicago 
people  from  drowning  in  Lake  Forest  this  afternoon : ' ' 

Now,  Miss  Janette  Rix  had  expected  to  hear,  first  of  all, 
profuse  apologies  for  being  roused  at  this  unseemly  hour  by  a 
total  stranger.  Indeed,  she  had  been  wondering  since  the  butler 
had  awakened  her  what  urgent  need  could  have  impelled  this 
man  to  ask  an  interview  at  such  a  time.  So,  being  unprepared 
for  the  question,  she  answered  straightforwardly  and  promptly 
in  the  affirmative,  and  then  was  just  a  little  piqued  at  being  so 
neatly  trapped  into  speaking  before  an  explanation  had  been 
vouchsafed  her. 

With  each  succeeding  moment,  she  surprised  herself  beyond 
her  understanding  in  the  matter  of  conversation  with  the  inquisi- 
tive stranger.  She  threw  a  light  shawl  across  her  shoulders, 
took  a  seat  near  the  fireplace,  on  the  side  opposite  the  intruder, 
and  answered  a  host  of  impertinent,  blunt  queries.  He  never 
allowed  her  a  fraction  of  a  moment  in  which  to  introduce  a  sub- 
ject foreign  to  that  in  hand — Miss  Thymer's  rescue  of  the 
Chicagoans.  Suddenly,  he  thrust  into  his  pocket  the  pad  of 
paper  on  which  he  had  jotted  notes.  Then  it  was  that  he  allowed 
her  glance  to  waver  for  the  first  time  from  a  direct  line  with  his 
compelling  gaze. 

And  then  came  the  apology.  It  was  so  originally  expressed ; 
the  manner  of  the  apologetic  intruder  so  humble,  and  withal 
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with  a  touch  of  the  debonair,  that  Miss  Rix  decided  to  forg:i«re 
him.  And  her  eyes  actually  twinkled  merrily,  as  she  bade  him 
a  cheery  '*£:ood-moming,*'  while  he  bowed  himself  out  of  the 
door. 

Another  cigarette  claimed  another  match,  and  again  the 
stone  pillar  at  the  driveway  gate  offered  its  service.  As  he 
exhaled  the  first  fragrant  puff ,  this  remark  '*Put"  addressed  to 
the  world  in  general  : 

''Every  girl  in  creation  will  tell  a  thing  like  that  to  her  chum, 
and  if  that  chum  happens  to  live  next  doori  it's  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  land  the  yam,  will-she,  nil-she." 

Then  he  settled  down  to  a  fast  walk  in  the  direction  of  the 
nearest  owl -car  line. 


Prescott  Thymer,  millionaire  manufacturer,  gasped  as  his 
eye  fell  on  the  Tribune's  account,  giving  in  full  detail  the  story 
of  the  occurrence  in  which  his  daughter  figured  so  prominently. 
Accompanying  the  article  was  a  two -column  cut  of  "Miss  Gthel 
Thymer  ....  Prominent  Society  Belle  who  displayed 
Remarkable  Bravery." 

He  re-read  the  story;  then  remembered  that  his  daughter 
had  given  her  photograph  to  the  Tribune  at  the  time  she  made 
her  debut,  the  previous  season.  Once  more,  he  read  the  story. 
Finishing  his  cup  of  coffee  he  observed : 

'*Well,  it's  pretty  well  written;  and  your  picture,  Kthel, 
isn't  so  bad,  barring  that  blotch  of  ink  that  obscures  the  nose. 
But  what  puzzles  me  is :  Where  in  the  name  of  the  General  of 
Industry  did  he  get  the  story?" 
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GOD  BLESS  YOU 


W.  D.  RUSSKLL 


Not  one  ray  of  hope  was  here, 
All  things  looking  bleak  and  drear, 
Gloom  prevailing,  till  I  heard 
That  dear  voice  whose  dawnlike  word 
Turned  me  toward  the  cloudless  day, 
Sunned  my  soul,  and  made  me  say: 
**God  bless  you." 

Oh,  the  beauty  of  the  day! 
April,  mellowing  earth  for  May, 
Coaxing  from  each  feathered  sprite 
Song  of  joy -transmuted  light. 
And  the  lovelight  in  your  eyes, 
Ministers  of  paradise — 

**God  bless  you.'* 

So  heart's  April  came  to  me — 
Swiftly,  frankly,  winsomely. 
Bless  you  dear :    I  owe  to  you 
Every  gladdening  point  of  view. 
Out  of  winter's  storm  and  strife 
You  have  led  me  back  to  life. 
**God  bless  you." 
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'l  AM  A  WISB  PELI.OW,AND  WHAT  IS 
MORE.  AN  ASS." 

Not  long  ago 
the  faculty  repre- 
sentatives of  cer- 
tain eastern  uni  • 
versities  met  iu 
conference  to  dis- 
cuss matters  af- 
fecting their  com- 
mon interests 
along  lines  of 
J  athletic  policy.  It 
happened  that  the  name  of  a  student 
of  conspicuous  baseball  ability  was 

mentioned.  Said  Prof.  

The  Fable  to  his  colleague  of  a  rival 
institution : 
**I  am  sure  you  have  no  questions 
to  raise  regarding  the  standing  of 

Mr.  .    He  played  baseball  with  a 

summer  team,  but  is  an  amateur  of 
the  first  water.  He  was  not  paid  a 
cent  for  his  services,  and  simply 
made  this  a  pastime  of  his  vacation.'' 
There  came  something  like  a 
twinkle  in  the  eye  of  the  colleague  of 
the  rival  university  as  he  responded 
with  cordial  accents : 

*'Yes,  indeed,  I  am  in  a  position 

to  say  that  Mr.  was  not  paid  for 

playing  baseball.  Not  at  all.  For  I 
have  documents  to  prove  that  the 
captain  of  your  baseball  team  obtained 
for  him  a  position  as  'captain  of  the 
bellboy  staff*  in  the  hotel  which  was 
headquarters  for  the  summer  team. 
There  were  two  bellboys  under  him, 
and  he  was  paid  a  handsome  wage 
commensurate  with  the  arduous  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  position.  No,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  question  about  the 


young  man's  pla3ring  baseball  for  the 
fun  of  it.  He  was  not  paid  a  cent 
for  his  baseball.  You  are  perfectly 
right,  professor,  and  I  am  sure  he 
made  a  capital  captain  of  bellboys." 

This  little  incident  which  we  cite 
from  the  Illustrated  Sporting  News 
is  a  humorous  statement  of  a  disa- 
greeable fact — disagreeable,  that  is, 
to  the  lover  of  true  aport  and  of  an 
ideal  in  collegiate  athletics.  We  leave 
this  same  contemporary  to  point  the 
moral,  pausing  only  to  say,  that  it  is 
tare  that  we  have  found  so  sane  a 
treatment  of  this  really  serious  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  the  desperate  absorption  in  the 
contest  itself  that  has  made  the  prob- 
lem of  campus  athletics  so 
The  Nora!  difficult  to  deal  with.  It  has 
been  found  that,  left  to 
themselves  and  freed  of  watchful 
criticism,  the  young  men  who  direct 
athletic  affairs  in  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  will  not 
maintain,  as  a  body,  the  standards  of 
conduct  which  should  be  a  matter  of 
course. 

It  is  an  indictment  of  American 
university  life  and  its  student  body 
that  a  complex  code  of  rules  and  pen- 
alties must  be  devised  to  prevent  him 
from  casting  reproach  on  the  fair 
name  of  his  institution. 

But  for  his  side  of  the  case  there  is 
much  to  be  said.  The  pressure  of 
intercollegiate  rivalry  becomes  fiercer 
every  year.  Athletics  are  set  far 
above  all  other  reputation  to  be  gained 
on  the  campus.  There  is  no  real 
sport  in  training  for  the  eleven  or  for 
the  crew.  The  game  is  all  in  all. 
And  the  adverse  criticisms  of  thiscon- 
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dition  come  from  the  college  men, 
and  appear  in  their  own  periodicals 
in  snch  force  as  to  indicate  a  strong 
reactionary  tide.  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  complains  of  the  same  ten- 
dencies in  his  latest  report.  Nowhere 
appears  any  symptom  of  denial  that 
athletics  play  a  tremendously  valu- 
able part  in  the  making  of  useful, 
vigorous,  self-reliant  men.  Nor  is 
there  any  stronger  influence  for  good 
in  college  life  than  the  training,  devel- 
opment and  discipline  of  a  university 
team.  Yet  those  chosen  for  these 
teams  are  being  driven  with  increas- 
ing pressure  to  make  of  their  athletics 
a  vocation,  not  a  diversion  in  college. 
The  result  of  combined  influences 
working  with  increased  headway  has 
been  to  increase  also  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  these  intense  rivalries  within 
the  bounds  of  gentlemanly  conduct. 

Princeton  has  tried  the  honor  sys- 
tem in  student  examination,  and  it  has 
been  notably  successful.  Instead  of 
fencing  her  young  men  about  with 
tutors  and  rules,  they  themselves  are 
on  honor  towards  one  another.  Pun- 
ishment is  in  the  disgrace  which 
comes  hot  on  the  heels  of  betraying 
a  common  trust.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  the  same  code  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  athletics?  A  manager  who 
coaxes  a  promising  school  athlete  to 
go  to  a  certain  college  by  promise  of 
material  help,  cleverly  disguised;  a 
coach  who  teaches  unfair  tactics,  a 
player  who  takes  a  position  at  a  sum- 
mer hotel  in  order  that  he  may  play 
ball  without  actually  receiving  a  sal- 
ary, the  man  who  allows  any  misrep- 
resentation to  exist  about  his  amateur 
standing— are  not  these  pitiful  per- 
sons in  as  sorry  a  plight  as  the  man 
caught  cribbing  in  his  examination? 

Prom  Massachusetts  to  California, 


and  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  there  is 
an  unending  squabble  over  eligibility 
rules  and  "purity  in  college  athlet- 
tics.'*  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  dif- 
ficulty over  the  problem  of  what 
should  be  done  with  students  caught 
cheating  in  the  classroom,  or  men 
caught  cheating  with  cards  in  a  club- 
room,  or  short-sighted  persons  ac- 
cused of  taking  money  under  false 
pretenses.  But  in  that  class  of  Amer- 
ican life  in  which  standards  of  con- 
duct befitting  the  gentleman  are  most 
confidently  to  be  looked  for,  it  is  no 
disgrace  to  be  accused  of  dishonorable 
dealing  nor  of  attempting  to  pass  it 
off  on  others. 

No  victory  in  the  history  of  Michi- 
gan track  athletics  ever  brought 
greater  glory  and  renown 
Philadelphia  to  the  University  than 
Meet  did  that  at  Philadelphia. 

on  April  23,  when  the 
picked  teams  of  the  entire  country 
went  down  to  defeat  before  Michi- 
gan's stars.  It  was  a  decisive  vic- 
tory of  the  West  over  the  East,  when 
the  West  sailed  under  the  colors  of 
the  Maize  and  Blue. 

Michigan's  first  victory  came  in  the 
shot-put  when  Rose,  the  freshman 
giant,  hurled  the  missle  48  feet  2 
inches,  equalling  the  world's  record 
in  this  event  held  by  Dennis  Horgan 
of  Ireland.  Rose's  nearest  compet- 
itor was  more  than  three  feet  under 
this  mark.  But  the  Easterners 
opened  their  eyes  in  earnest,  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  event,  Rose 
made  an  exhibition  put  of  48  feet 
1%  inches.  This,  however,  will  not 
stand  as  a  record  because  it  was  not 
made  in  competition. 

Next  came  the  hurdles  in  which  a 
Michigan  man  again  outdistanced  all 
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competitors.   The  men  were  bunched  \ 

until  the  fifth  hurdle  was  passed,  t 

when  Schule  pnlled  rapidly  ahead  ( 

winning  by  about  5  feet  in  the  time  of  ( 

15%  seconds,  Catlin,  Chicago's  crack  ] 

hurdler,  was  second,  and  Ashburner  ] 

of  Cornell,  third.  \ 

The  hundred-yard  dash  was  looked  \ 

upon  as  one  of  the  star  events  of  the  1 

meet.    Running  against  "Archie*'  \ 

Hahn  ot  Michigan,  were  Schick  of  i 

Harvard,  and  Blair  of  Chicago,  both  * 

of  whom,  within  a  year,  had  been  t 

given  decisions  over  the  little  Michi-  1 
gan  sprinter  in  races  of  questionable 
closeness.    It  was  Hahn's  supreme 

opportunity,   and  he  improved  it.  < 

Blair  got  a  poor  start  which  practic-  < 

ally  put  him  out  of  the  running.  i 

Schick  ran  even  with  Hahn  for  50  ] 
yards,  and  then  the  Michigan  man 
forged  slowly  ahead,  winning  with 

a  clear  lead  of  5  feet  in  the  time  of  : 
10  seconds. 

The  banner  event  of  the  day  and  < 

the  one  looked  forward  to  with  the  i 

greatest  interest  was  the  4-mile  relay.  ( 
Yale  was  confident  of  winning  this 

event.    One  of  her  men  was  reputed  < 

to  run  in  4:35,  two  in  4:30,  and  one  < 
in  4:20.    The  last  was  Parsons,  on 
whom  Yale  based  all  her  hopes.  He 

had  recently  run  a  half-mile  indoors  1 

in  the  wonderful  time  of  1:54%,  just  i 

one  second  slower  than  the  world's  1 
outdoor  record.   Trainer  Murphy  had 
spoiled  a  winning  2 -mile  relay  team, 

that  he  might  run  against  Michigan  i 

in  the  4 -mile  relay.  i 

Michigan  was  fourth  from  the  pole,  i 

Daane,  the  little  freshman  lead  out  i 

for  her.    He  dropped  in  to  the  pole  1 
at  about  fourth  place.    By  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  lap  he  had  moved 

up  to  second  place,  being  able,  owing  i 

to  the  bad  judgment  of  his  competi-  1 
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tors  in  running  too  far  from  the  pole, 
to  pass  his  man  each  time  on  the  in- 
side. On  the  stretch  he  sprinted 
away  from  all  his  opponents,  giving 
his  team  a  lead  of  at  least  15  yards. 
His  time  was  4:42%.  Stone  then 
took  up  the  race.  He  lead  most  of 
the  way,  winning  from  the  Yale  man 
by  about  2  yards,  thus  giving  Perry 
the  pole  and  pace.  His  mile  was  run 
in  4:41%.  Perry  ran  his  mile  in 
4:39%,  leading  by  2  yards,  Kellogg 
took  the  pace  with  Parsons  close 
behind,  and  the  final  test  had  begun. 
The  race  soon  degenerated  into  a 
**loaf."  Every  time  Parsons  en- 
deavored to  take  the  lead.  Kellogg  by 
clever  jockeying  would  keep  him  on 
the  outside,  but  would  not  let  him 
pass.  The  Yale  men  were  jubilant. 
"Just  the  kind  of  a  race  Parsons 
wants,"  Murphy  was  heard  to  re- 
mark, "He  will  win  on  the  sprint." 

The  sprint  began  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  quarter,  and  on  the  back 
stretch  the  men  were  fighting  for 
every  inch.  On  the  last  turn  the 
Yale  man  foy^ed  ahead  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  Yale  faction — the  rest 
of  the  crowd  was  with  Michigan. 

Parson's  lead  was  only  temporary. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  straight  away, 
the  Michigan  captain  swung  out 
around  his  adversary,  and  after  a 
beautiful  sprint  of  75  yards,  finished 
5  yards  in  the  lead. 

Rose's  failure  to  make  a  showing 
in  the  hammer- throw  was  due  to' his 
inability,  through  lack  of  practice,  to 
stay  in  the  ring.  His  throws  in 
nearly  every,  case  were  farther  than 
that  which  won  the  event. 

•  •  • 

Since  the  close  of  the  indoor  track 
season  March  26,  the  weather  man 
has  held  the  leading  cards  in  the 
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athletic  sitnation.  No  outdoor  work 
in  any  branch  of  athletics  began  until 
April  1,  and  since  that  time  the 
weather  has  been  alternately  cold  and 
windy,  making  efficient  work  almost 
impossible.  Furthermore,  the  fre- 
quent rains  have  driven  the  men  from 
practice  time  and  again. 

Baseball  has  suffered  from  these 
adverse  conditions  even  more  than 
track  work.  Practice  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  fair  grounds,  where  actual 
work  in  the  fine  points  of  the  game  is 
practically  impossible  Furthermore, 
a  liberal  distribution  of  "cons"  and 
"plucks**  among  the  members  of  the 
squad  is  disqualifying,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  several  of  the  best  men. 
The  personnel  of  the  team  which  un- 
dertook the  first  part  of  the  schedule 
is  as  follows:  DePree,  first  base; 
Capt.  Redden,  second  base;  Camp- 
bell, shortstop;  Boyle,  third  base; 
Kaufmann,  left  field ;  Aldinger,  center 
field;  Carrothers,  right  field;  Bird 
and  Turner,  catchers ;  Wendell, Nagle, 
Bean,  and  Ward,  pitchers.  There 
is  a  noticeable  weakness  in  this  last 
position.  All  of  the  available  men 
are  new,  and  the  two  best  pitchers  in 
college  are  ineligible  for  various 
reasons.  The  batting  department  is 
also  weak. 

The  schedule  for  the  spring  trip 
was  as  follows : 

April  16— Chicago. 
18— Wisconsin. 
**    19— Kalamazoo. 
ZO-Albion. 
21— M.  A.  C. 

Of  these  games  Michigan  won  all 
but  one,  that  with  Wisconsin.  The 
work  of  the  team  is  very  encouraging 
in  view  of  the  handicaps  under  which 
it  has  worked. 


The  outlook  in  track  athletics  is 
bright.  The  immediate  end  in  view 
in  the  past  weeks  of  training  has  been 
the  Pennsylvania  games,  at  which 
Michigan  won  such  a  great  victory. 

Rose  is  doing  150  feet  consistently, 
and  has  reached  165  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  men,  whom  Fitz- 
patrick  took  east,  a  number  of  others 
have  been  working-out  at  Ferry  Field. 
These  include  hurdlers,  sprinters  and 
men  with  the  weights.  Garrels  has 
been  doing  commendable  work  with 
the  discus,  throwing  it  about  119  feet. 
•  •  • 

It  has  been  an  annual  custom  for 
the  girls  in  the  Junior  class  of  the 
University  to  give  the  Sen- 
JaHior  Play  iors  at  some  time  during 
the  year  some  sort  of  a 
party.  The  party  this  year  took  a 
very  novel  form,  being  a  representa- 
tion of  Buster  Brown's  progress 
through  college.  The  play  was  given 
in  Sarah  Caswell  Angell  Hall  on 
Monday  evening,  April  the  eleventh, 
and  was  a  decided  success.  The 
Seniors  had  not  been  told  what  they 
were  to  expect,  but  were  merely  in- 
vited to  be  present  at  the  play.  The 
following  prologue  will  explain  the 
nature  of  the  performance : 
Fortune  that  helps  the  fools  and  wise, 

hath  brought  us  here. 
And  though  our  chiefest  actor  is  no 

seer. 

Yet  will  he  show  to  each  of  us,  I 
wean. 

The  student  as  by  others  he  is  seen. 
Our  scene  is  Ann  Arbor,  and  we 

would  make  known. 
No  college  jokes  are  better  than  our 

own. 

No  class  is  better  food  for  mirth  than 
*04. 
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Since  they  have  entered  classic  learn- 
ing's door. 

Sharks,  poets,  athletes  and  the  genus 
grafter 

You'll  see  perform  and  then  will  ache 

with  laughter; 
Their  manners  and  their  learning  will 

call  forth 
Prom  Buster  Brown,  advice  of  solid 

worth. 

He  doth  not  aim  to  grieve,  but  better 
you 

And  teach  you  your  infirmities  to  rue. 
He  hopes  to  find  no  one  so  much  dis- 
eased. 

But  will  with  his  advice  be  greatly 
pleased. 

The  Freshman's  verdure  and  the 

Sophomore's  gall, 
The  Junior's  learning  will  he  show  to 

all. 

The  Senior's  awful  wisdom  he'll  ex- 
pound, 

And  thank  the  gods,  no  more  of  them 

were  found. 
All  are  such  natural  follies  and  so 

shown, 

That  each  will  see  and  think  they  are 
his  own. 

The  play  was  divided  into  four  acts, 
one  for  each  year  in  college.  The 
first  scene  represents  Buster  and  Tige 
resolving  to  become  intellectual  and 
to  go  to  college,  and  then  follows  the 
farewell  scene  with  the  parents,  ac- 
companied by  all  sorts  of  advice, 
such  as :  not  to  cultivate  any  female 
friends  unless  he  consulted  t  he  wo- 
man's dean,  and  on  all  questions  of 
etiquette  and  morals  to  be  sure  and 
consult  Dean  Hudson, and  on  all  prac- 
tical questions,  such  as  laundry  and 
care  of  dogs,  to  consult  Dr.  Angell. 
The  best  part  of  the  act  is  where  he 
reaches  Ann  Arbor  and  is  rushed  for 
a  fraternity.    He  joins  everything  in 


sight  from  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  to  the 
Mother's  Meeting. 

In  the  second  act  he  realizes  that 
the  great  mistake  of  his  Freshman 
year  was  in  trying  to  become  great 
through  intellectuality,  and  he  re- 
solves that  brawn  is  greater  than 
brains,  that  Yost's  picture  is  first  in 
the  Michiganensium,  that  President 
Angell  has  never  had  a  cigar  named 
after  him,  and  that  no  one  knows 
how  much  Professor  Kelsej  weighs, 
but  everybody  knows  how  much 
Maddock  weighs;  therefore  "I  wiU 
become  an  all-round  athlete."  He 
calls  the  whole  Sophomore  class  to- 
gether, and  says  that  he  wishes  to 
enter  athletics.  On  being  asked  what 
he  can  do,  he  says  that  he  can  do 
most  anything  and  that  he  will  give 
a  meet.  He  begins  the  meet  with  a 
basketball  game  between  the  Sopho- 
mores and  Seniors,  then  does  Kel- 
logg's  mile  run,  a  relay  race,  low 
hurdles,  and  the  high  jump.  The 
crowning  event  of  the  meet  was  when 
Buster  challenged  Rose  for  the  shot- 
put.  After  several  trials,  during 
which  Rose  removes  his  sweater,  Boa- 
ter puts  the  shot  so  far  that  it  can't  be 
found,  and  then  struts  up  and  down 
wondering  whether  he  will  be  able  to 
get  into  his  bed.  The  bed  is  brought 
in,  and  sure  enough  he  is  too  long  for 
it.  The  act  closes  with  his  gracionsly 
bestowing  the  bed  upon  Rose. 

During  his  Junior  year  he  tries  to 
conduct  a  class  in  Pedagogy  and  is 
conned  on  all  the  snap  courses  in 
sight.  This  and  his  Junior  hop  debtSr 
bring  on  his  fond  parents  from  home 
and  he  resolves  to  expiate  his  g^ltby 
working  for  Pa  Finney  behind  the 
library  desk  at  \2}i  cents  an  hour. 

In  his  senior  year  he  appears  wear- 
ing an  anti- trust  cap  and  gown  and  is 
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initiated  into  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Grafters.  When  he  says  that  the  only 
kind  of  grafting  he  knows  is  apple- 
tree  grafting,  the  Seniors  tell  him  that 
yon  can  graft  any  periodical  into  the 
Senior  class,  and  the  returns  are  a 
thousandfold,  while  any  scheme  that 
is  grafted  into  an  unsuspecting  and 
innocent  faculty  will  give  you  a  mil- 
lionfold  returns.  He  then  proceeds 
to  run  the  Michiganensian  and  the 
Senior  girls*  play,  and  gives  the  whole 
class  day  program  under  Tappan  Oak. 
At  the  end  he  resolves  that  it  is  better 
to  have  sense  than  to  be  a  Senior,  and 
that  if  he  had  joined  the  grafters  ten 
years  earlier  he  would  not  now  be  ask- 
ing a  position  as  freshman  instructor 
in  English. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  calendar 
of  commencement  festivities  so  really 

beautiful  (if  we  may  be 
The  Swing-Ont  pardoned  the  word  in 

these  unpoetic  days)  as 
the  senior  ** swing-out."  It  is  the 
first  of  those  last  experiences  which 
come  to  the  college  man  |and  woman 
in  after  life  [as  one  of  the  pleasantest 
in  all  their  college  course.  It  is  then 
that  the  Senior  for  the  first  time  dis- 
tinctively feels  the  exalted  station 
which  he  occupies  in  his  college 
world  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow 
townsmen  who  flock  to  do  him  honor. 
Though  it  may  be  the  last  as  it  is  the 
first  time,  still  he  enjoys  it  and 
deems  himself  in  truth  the  man 
whom,  for  the  nonce  at  least,  others 
think  he  is.  And  who  will  censure 
him?  Not  we,  assuredly.  For  four 
long  years  he  toiled,  known,  it  may 
be,  to  none  but  a  classmate  who  sat 
beside  him  in  his  "math"  or  Ger- 
man. Now  he  is  acknowledged.  He 
stmts  about  among  his  younger  col- 


leagues in  most  amazing  garb,  ob- 
served of  all  observers.  He  is  the 
Senior,  full-blown,  grave,  and  great. 

Such  are  some  of  the  sights  we  see 
in  these  the  gladdest,  mayhap  the  sad- 
dest, days  of  the  college  year.  For  the 
Senior  has  * 'swung  out"  in  Ann  Ar- 
bor, of  the  months  the  fifth,  the  days 
the  second.  '%its"  and  engineers 
came  out  together.  President  Angell 
talked  to  them  in  University  Hall, 
Professor  Stanley  played, the  Glee  Club 
sang.  Then  stately,  as  became  their 
dignity,  yet  joyously,  the  '*staidold 
Seniors"  defiled  down  the  stairs  and 
out  upon  the  walks,  past  the  museum 
and  Tappan  Hall,  down  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  roads,  north  under  the 
elms  for  full  a  mile's  quarter,  then 
toward  the  "gym"  where  man  and 
maiden  parted.  The  photo  taken, 
nought  remained  of  the  day's  ap- 
pointed program.  But  often  the  un- 
suspected is  the  truest  pleasure. 
And  so  was  it  here.  For  after  all 
was  quite  and  night  had  fallen  on 
the  campus,  the  heroes  of  the  day 
assembled  in  the  shadow  and  laid  a 
mighty  plot.  Out  of  semi-darkness, 
in  single  file,  the  hands  of  each  up- 
on his  comrade's  shoulders,  beneath 
the   clock  they  trod.      In  silent, 

measured  step  they 
In  the  Lion's  Den  passed   within  the 

portals  and  on  to 
where  **Pa"  Finney  rules  as  with  the 
rod  of  iron.  Through  the  tiers  of 
seats  they  marched  and  never  a  word 
was  said.  The  lion  bearded,  quietly 
as  they  had  come,  they  left.  With 
one  accord  the  marchers  crossed  to 
the  President's.  Here  a  song  was 
sung  and  nine  rahs  given  for  our  be- 
loved **Prexy."  Then  the  line  pro- 
ceeded down  State  street,  past 
"Tuts"  and  all  the  rest  until  down 
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town  was  reached,  when  each  betook 
himself  to  soberer  haunts.  Bat  they 
win  come  again.  Six  weeks  remain 
and  prophecy  is  but  vain  if  the  Senior 
is  not  more  in  evidence  than  even 
yet  he's  been. 

•  •  • 

The  past  month  has  seen  much  in- 
terest in  oratory  and  debating.  The 

new  rules  for  the  orator - 
Debating  and  ical  contest  (namely  that 
Oratory         one  set  of  judges  decide 

on  both  thought  and 
composition  and  delivery  at  the  time 
of  the  contest)  seemed  to  make  no 
material  difference  in  the  speeches  that 
were  presented.  Indeed  it  is  probably 
true  that  the  contest  this  year  was 
the  best  that  has  ever  been  held  in 
the  history  of  the  University.  The 
speeches  were  of  a  uniformly  high 
grade.  It  was  thought  that  many 
speeches  would  be  written  in  a  some- 
what * 'spread  eagle"  style,  merely 
for  effect ;  but  very  few  cases  of  this 
kind  were  noticed.  The  Northern 
Oratorical  League  Contest  will  be 
held  in  Ann  Arbor  on  the  sixth  of 
May,  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Halliday,  will  add 
another  victory  to  his  already  long 
list. 

The  debate  with  Wisconsin,  held 
the  week  following  the  oratorical 
contest,  was  won  by  the  men  from 
Madison.  The  judges  gave  their  de- 
cision 2  to  1  against  Michigan.  The 
subject  was  "Resolved,  that  the  states 
should  relinquish  the  personal  prop- 
erty tax."  Our  team  was  composed 
of  new  men,  whereas  the  Wisconsin 
men  were  all  upper  classmen  in  the 
Law  department. 

The  final  debate  for  the  champion- 
ship of  the  Central  Debating  League 
was  held  in  Chicago  on  April  fif- 


teenth, and  was  won  by  Northwest- 
ern. The  subject  for  discussion  was 
the  same  as  that  for  the  Cup  Debate: 
"Resolved,  that  labor  unions  should 
incorporate." 

The  Cup  Debate  finals  between  the 
Adephi  society  in  the  Literary  de- 
partment and  the  Webster  society  in 
the  Law  department,  is  to  be  held  in 
University  Hall  on  the  twentieth  of 
May.  The  teams  are  both  strong 
and  have  worked  hard  for  their  posi- 
tions in  the  finals. 

•  •  • 

In  giving  an  account  several  days 
ago  of  a  well-known  institution  not 
a  thousand  miles  from 
20th  Centory  Charleston,  a  member  of 
Advantages  the  faculty,  who  has  ob- 
tained a  great  deal  of 
experience  there,  notes  as  one  of  the 
advantages  of  this  institution  the  fact 
that  in  it  "the  opportunity  for  seeing 
serious  gunshot  and  knife  wounds  is 
almost  unsurpassed." 

Verily,  we  live  in  an  enlightened 
age.  The  improvement  in  good  clin- 
ical opportunities  is  truly  marvellous. 
Nothing  could  be  plainer. 

•  •  • 

The  following  encouraging  com- 
munication has  just  been  received. 

We  print  it  as  an  illua- 
Coltore  tration  of  what  a  few 

VS.  determined  persons  can 
Athletics  Again  accomplish  against  the 
degenerating  tendency 
of  the  times  when  once  they  set  about 
it.  With  the  attempted  encroach- 
ment of  the  Culture  Studies  on  ath- 
lets  in  American  universities,  as  re- 
ported at  some  length  in  our  last 
bulletin,  and  other  menaces  to  uni- 
versity ideals  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, we  confess  ourselves  at  times 
thoroughly  disheartened  at  the  pros- 
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pect.  In  view  of  these  conditions 
this  announcement  reported  at  our 
branch  office  through  the  New  York 
Evening  Posit  is  decidedly  stimulat- 
ing:— 

College  honor  is  at  a  low  ebb  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  A 

number  of  freshmen  and 
At  sophomores  actually  re- 

PciasyivaiU  fused  to  take  part  in  the 

annual  **bowl  fight"  on 
the  campus  a  few  days  ago;  and,  very 
properly,  have  been  condemned  by 
their  classmates  to  ducking  in  the 
frog  pond  of  the  Botankal  Gardens. 
In  the  face  of  a  great  moral  crisis  of 
this  kind  it  is  not  surprising  to  read 
that  the  classes  forgot  their  tradi- 
tional hatred  of  each  other,  and  joined 
enthusiastically  in  chastising  the  pol- 
troons. One  of  the  degenerates  had 
the  effrontery  to  tell  the  ducking 
committee  that  he  had  kept  out  of 
the  fight  because  he  didn't  want  to 
ruin  his  clothes.  *  'A  howl  of  derision 
went  up  at  this,"  and  he  was  hustled 
off  to  the  pond.  Another  young  fresh- 
man had  the  *  "nerve"  to  confess  that 
he  kept  out  of  the  class  battle  because 
his  parents  told  him  he  must.  Of 
course,  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do 
with  such  a  ''mamma's  boy"  as  that 
— dump  him  in  the  frog  pond—and 
it  was  done.  The  most  humiliating 
case  of  all,  however,  was  that  of  two 
sophomores  who  would  not  fight. 
Humiliated  in  the  extreme,  the  class- 
mates of  these  men  delivered  them 
over  to  the  freshmen  to  be  hazed. 
"For  an  hour,"  wrote  an  observer, 
"they  were  compelled  to  push  pen- 
nies around  on  the  gravel  with  their 
noses,  sing,  and  make  speeches,  while 
the  crowd  looked  on  and  jeered." 
The'  case  of  Pennsylvania  may  seem 
hopeless,  with  such  cowards  in  the 


student  body,  bat  it  is  cheering  to 
read  that  hazing  t/nll  continue  until 
every  freshman  or  sophomore  who 
failed  to  go  in  the  bowl  fight  is  given 
a  tHai:' 


Books 


This  is  a  collection  of  essays  by 
representative  Negroes  on  various 
aspects  of  the  Negro 
The  Negro  Problem.  Booker  T. 
Problem  Washington  writes  on 
"Industrial  Education"; 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  on  the  "Talented 
Tenth";  C.  W.  Chestnutt,  on  the 
"Disfranchisement  of  the  Negro"; 
Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  on  "Repre- 
sentative American  Negroes";  and 
there  are  three  other  contributors. 

One  would  naturally  expect  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  attach  to  a  work  of 
this  character,  and  in  this  respect  the 
book  is  not  disappointing.  Never- 
theless, it  has  a  great  disappoint- 
ment, indeed,  for  the  thoughtful 
reader.  Of  the  seven  essayists,  Ii^r. 
Washington  alone  has  an  adequate 
appreciation  of  what  the  Negro  Prob- 
lem really  is,  viz.,  how  is  an  inferior 
race  to  maintain  itself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  superior  race?  Thus,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  have  Mr.  Wash- 
ington proclaiming  this  eminently 
sensible  doctrine:  "As  a  slave  the 
Negro  was  worked,  and  as  a  freeman 
he  must  learn  to  work.**  And  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  Mr.  DuBois  giv- 
ing utterance  to  this  mystical  non- 
sense: "The  Negro  Race,  like  all 
other  races,  is  going  to  be  saved  by  its 
exceptional  men,**  Or,  granting 
that  the  sentence  quoted  means 
something,  it  must  still  be  borne  in 
mind  that  to   make  his  vicarage 
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efficacious,  the  leader  must  be  fol- 
lowed. Mr.  Washington  is  not  the 
only  followed  Negro  leader,  but  he  is 
the  only  Negro  leader  who  can  be 
followed  by  the  great  masses  of  his 
race,  and  consequently,  the  tone  of 
depreciation  for  industrial  education 
that  pervades  Mr.  DuBois'  essay  is 
rather  disturbing. 

The  new  South  is  the  industrial 
South.  If  the  Negro  Race  cannot  ad- 
just itself  to  this  fact,  its  doom  is 
certain.  Last  year  12,000  Italian 
laborers  were  brought  into  Louisiana 
to  become  factory  hands;  yet  the 
streets  of  New  Orleans  are  crowded 
with  Negro  loafers.  As  Mr.  Wash- 
ington says,  ''The  Negro  must  learn 
to  work,"  and  he  must  learn  how  to 
work.  The  ballot,  Homer,  and  Vir- 
gil, are  luxuries;  bread  is  a  necessity 
— sometimes. 

E.  S.  C. 

"The  Ncffro  Problem"— Bv  Rcpreientative 
NeffTOCB.  Jamet  Pott  &  Co..  N.  Y..  1903. 
8-234. 

•   •  • 

The  present  work,  growing  out  of  a 
lecture  prepared  by  the  author  in 
1897  on  "England's  Destruction  of 
Ireland's  Manufactures,  Commerce, 
and  Population,"  is  an  effort  to  show 
that  practically  all  of  Ireland's  mis- 
fortunes may  be  traced  to  English 
misrule.  Beginning  with  a  sketch, 
rather  fragmentary  and  uneven,  of 
the  relation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries up  to  the  Union  of  1801,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  space  is  devoted  to 
the  English  political,  commercial, 
and  financial  policy  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Various  illustrative 
appendices,  and  a  reprint  of  the  diary 
of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  while  act- 
ing in  Paris  as  the  secret  agent  of  the 
United  Irishmen  from  May  SO,  1803, 


to  March  10,  1804,  sapplement  the 
text. 

As  might  be  expected  from  a  des- 
cendant of  the  Emmets  and  a  presi- 
dent of  the  Irish  National  Federation 
of  America,  the  treatment  is  frankly 
partisan.  But,  making  no  pretense 
to  originality,  the  author  has  con- 
tented himself  with  compiling  ex- 
tracts from  printed  works  on  phases 
of  the  subject  which  he  selects  for 
consideration,  and  piecing  them  oat 
with  comments  and  explanations, 
usually  feverish  in  tone.  Unfortun- 
ately, most  of  his  denunciation  of 
English  oppression  is  deserved. 
Nevertheless,  with  adequate  cause  for 
complaint,  Mr.  Emmet  rather  weak- 
ens than  strengthens  his  case  by  his 
fatal  disregard  of  all  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances, while  his  manifest  lack 
of  general  historical  knowledge  and 
training  greatly  detract  from  the 
value  of  his  work.  Although  he  has 
read  widely,  he  has,  strangely 
enough, overlooked  Gardiner's  "His- 
tory of  England,"  from  which  he 
might  have  obtained  a  more  schol- 
arly view  of  certain  of  the  events  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  particularly 
of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1641.  A 
cursory  study  of  the  history  of  mer- 
cantilism would  have  taught  him 
that,  for  at  least  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies, Ireland  was  not  the  sole  suf- 
ferer from  restrictive  commercial  re- 
lations. Moreover,  some  attention  to 
Irish  physical  geography,  and  a  due 
regard  to  economic  laws,  both  of 
which  the  author  neglects,  contribute 
much  to  explain  Ireland's  backward 
state. 

Although  England  has  sinned 
grievously  in  the  past,  although  her 
measures  of  recent  years  to  remedy 
evils  largely  due  to  her  own  impolicy 
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and  selfishness  have  heen  tardy,  and 
only  yielded  under  pressure,  she  has 
now  faced  in  the  right  direction.  The 
Local  Government  Act,  the  work  of 
the  Agricultural  Organization  So- 
ciety, and  the  last  Land  Purchase 
Act,  open  to  criticism  in  particulars, 
as  each  or  all  may  be,  are  encourag- 
ing signs.  Nay  more,  they  point  the 
surest  way  to  Ireland's  betterment 
for  the  immediate  future,  for  home 
rule,  owing  to  strategic  considera- 
tions and  to  inevitable  complications, 
in  which  not  only  Irish,  but  Scotch, 
Welsh,  and  imperial  interests  are  in- 
volved, seems  still  a  long  way  off.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  one  may  query 
whether  a  book  like  Mr.  Emmet's 
contributes  anything  to  the  settle- 
ment of  present  problems,  and  cer- 
tainly he  has  failed  to  supply  what 
has  been  so  long  needed,  a  detailed, 
impartial,  and  comprehensive  history 
of  Ireland.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall 
have  a  work  on  the  subject  corres- 
ponding to  Mr.  P.  Hume  Brown's 
admirable  history  of  Scotland.  How- 
ever, the  reader  desiring  a  reasonably 
brief  statement  of  Ireland's  case 
against  England,  will  find  in  Mr. 
Emmet's  two  volumes  material 
hitherto  scattered,  and  to  a  degree 
not  generally  accessible. 

C. 

"Ireland  Under  English  Rule,  A  Plea  for 
the  Plaintiff.*'  In  two  volumes.  (New 
York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1903.    Pp.  XXV. 333;  iv.  359). 

•   •  • 

Charles  Major,  one  of  the  victims 
of  the  Literary  Guillotine,  quotes  the 
French  nobleman  who  addressed  the 
headsman  thus:  "It  is  a  pleasure 
Sire,  to  be  executed  by  such  a  gentle- 
man ! ' '  The  book  before  us  contains 


enough  clever  nonsense  to  justify  its 
existence,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal  when  one  recalls  some  recent 
nonsense,  say,  "Ponka-pog  Papers." 

To  give  a  sample:— The  cause  is 
James  vs.  Eddy,  for  infringement  of 
patent  on  the  Sententia  Obscura^  and 
the  plaintiff  has  justltaken  the  stand : 
"'In  good  common-place  English, 
now,  Mr.  James,'  said  Mark  Twain, 
—'no  patent  obscure  sentences  for 
the  present,  please.'  'My  aim  shall 
be  to  achieve  the  centrum  of  perspi- 
cuity with  the  missile  of  speech,' 
was  the  concise  reply,  'propelled,  as 
in  the  case  of  truth's  greatest  pro- 
tagonists, by  the  dynamic  force  of 
exegetical  insistence,  eventuating  in 
unobfuscated  concepts.'  "  'Now, 
Mr.  James',  said  Loomis,  *  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  You 
were  born  in  America,  I  believe?' 

'"By  the  irony  of  fate.' 

"  'And  you  live  in  England?' 

"  'By  the  compensation  of  events.' 

"  'Will  you  tell  the  court  why  you 
left  America?* 

"  'Because  it  is  the  home  of  the 
obvious.' 

"*  Will  you  kindly  give 

us  your  theory  of  fiction?' 

"  'Fiction,  as  I  conceive  it,'  said 
the  witness  slowly,  'is  the  science  of 
inaction,  the  microscopic  study  of 
the  subliminal,  the  analysis  of  the 
shadowy.' 

"  'Now,  Mr.  James,  let  us  come  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  the  patent  ob- 
scure sentence  

' '  'The  object  of  the  obscure  sent- 
ence,' said  the  complainant,  'is  man- 
ifold. .  .  Talleyrand  claimed  that 
language  was  [invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealing  thought;  I  have 
carried  the  process  to  its  ultimate 
conclusion,  and  invented  a  form  of 
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langnage  lor  the  concealment  not 
only  of  thought,  but  of  the  lack  of 
thought.  Beyond  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  go.  But  the  obscure  sentence 
subaerves  a  further  purpose.  It  is  a 
Blue  Beard  castle  in  which  all  sorts 
of  improprieties  are  committed,  but 
into  which  the  young  person,  that 
arch  enemy  of  fictionists  brought  up 
in  Prance,  has  never  been  known  to 
penetrate,'  etc.,  etc. 

Mrs.  Eddy,  denominated  '*theoya- 
tor  of  Confuse-us,"  next  takes  the 
stand  in  her  own  defense. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  the 
following  verdict  is  reached:  ^'An 
examination  of  the  works  of  the  de- 
fendant shows  clearly  that  her  ob- 
scurity is  of  her  own  invention,  be- 
yond the  mental  capacity  of  mere 
man — the  costs  are  on  the  complain- 
ant." 

The  Literary  Gaillotine?  John  Lane.  New 
York  and  London.  1903. 

To  one  interested  in  the  East  Aurora 
*'Weltanschau*'  and  willing  to  take 


his  information  with  an  admizinxe  of 
thoroughly  Hubbardesque  musical 
mythology,  this  book  will  doubtless 
prove  interesting  reading.  However, 
even  to  such  an  one,  to  represent  the 
refined,  almost  fastiduous  Goethe, 
who  heartily  disliked  the  "sovereign 
herbe,"  as  engaged  in  a  "donner  and 
blitzen  argument  over  pipe  and  stein, 
or  to  divide  the  chapters  purporting 
to  deal  with  the  life  of  Mozart  into 
sections,  labelled  with  the. names  of 
the  railway  stations  between  Chicago 
and  East  Aurora,  may  seem  a  trifle 
too  brutally  Philistine.  Oar  author's 
sublime  transcendence  of  fact  has 
sometimes  rather  amusing  results,  as 
when  he  says  that  '*Aida  was  written 
for  the  Shah  of  Persia  (!) — and  pro- 
duced at  Cairo — his  capital  it  mast 
be,  for  why  else  there? 

The  book  is  made  attractive  by 
beautiful  presswork  and  photogravure 
portraits. 

Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Great 
Musicians.  By  Elbert  Hubbard.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  New  York. 

Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  RncHsb 
Authors:  a  companion  volume  to  the  above. 
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JOHN  S.  P.  TATI.OCK 


^  I  ^HE  object  of  the  Harvard  Union,  in  the  words  of  its  con- 
^  stitution,  is  "to  promote  comradeship  among  members  of 
Harvard  University,  by  providing  at  Cambridge  a  suitable  club- 
house for  social  purposes."  This  object  has  been  worthily 
accomplished.  The  institution  offers  the  advantages  of  a  good 
club  to  all  past  and  present  members  of  the  university,  has  a 
large  and  unrestricted  membership  among  students,  faculty  and 
graduates,  and  its  building  has  become  a  recognized  center  of 
student  life  and  activity. 

Such  a  club  was  first  projected  some  six  or  eight  years  ago, 
but  was  finally  realized  by  the  liberality  of  a  single  man,  a  man 
whose  name  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  honor  as  that  of  one 
of  the  most  public -spirited  citizens  in  any  American  city,  Mr. 
Henry  Lee  Higginson  of  Boston,  and  of  the  class  of  1855  in 
Harvard  College.  His  gift  amounted  to  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Generous  gifts  for  particular  pur- 
poses were  also  made  by  other  graduates,  the  plans  were  drawn 
without  price  by  the  New  York  architects,  Messrs.  Mckim,  Mead 
&  White,  and  the  corporation  of  the  university  assigned  for  the 
building  a  piece  of  property  adjacent  to  the  electric  car  line  to 
Boston  and  just  across  the  street  from  the  college  grounds.  In 
September,  1901,  the  building  was  formally  opened  by  a  mass- 
meeting  of  graduates  and  undergraduates.  The  membership 
during  the  first  year  was  4213,  of  whom  about  1800  were  stu- 
dents, half  of  the  total  number  of  students  in  those  depart- 
ments of  the  university  which  are  situated  in  Cambridge.  At 
the  middle  of  the  present  year  the  total  membership  was  4413. 
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The  building  is  of  ample  area  and  three  stories,  built  of 
rough  brick  and  sandstone  in  the  so-called  Colonial  style;  its 
general  aspect  is  suggested  by  the  Sigma  Phi  fraternity -house  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  though  it  is  very  much  larger.  Plain 
on  its  street  sides,  out  from  one  of  which  stands  a  large  circular 
veranda,  it  turns  inward,  as  a  club-house  should  do,  its  discreet 
and  comfortable  main  fa(ade.  Within,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
to  many  purposes.  In  various  parts  of  the  building  are  rooms 
for  various  student  organizations ;  in  the  basement  are  a  luncheon 
counter  and  a  large  billiard  hall;  in  the  third  story  are  ten  bed- 
rooms for  members  or  their  guests;  in  the  second,  a  ladies'  din- 
ing-room (with  its  own  entrance  from  outdoors),  an  assembly 
room  of  good  size,  and  a  library;  on  the  ground  floor  are  a 
grill -room  (where  good  table  d'hote  meals  may  be  had  at  a  mod- 
erate price),  a  dining-room  for  the  athletic  teams,  rooms  for 
reading  and  writing,  and  the  great  *  'living-room. ' '  Two  of  these 
parts  of  the  building  deserve  special  notice.  The  library  con- 
tains over  six  thousand  volumes,  sufficient  for  most  purposes 
except  those  of  the  specialist;  they  are  arranged  in  quiet  alcoves 
and  occupy  three  rooms,  in  two  of  which  (according  to  a  benign 
provision  of  the  by-laws)  persons  who  hate  tobacco  may  find  a 
refuge.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  building  is  the  large 
place  called,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  the  living-room.  This 
runs  up  through  the  two  lower  stories,  and  is  about  fifty  feet 
broad  and  a  hundred  long.  At  either  end  is  a  high  stone  fire- 
place, the  dark  panelling  which  nearly  covers  the  wall  is  hung 
with  portraits,  antlers  and  tapestry,  and  all  about  are  couches, 
comfortable  chairs  and  small  tables  for  light  eating  and  drinking. 
At  times  the  room  is  cleared  and  used  for  large  meetings,  but  it 
is  most  attractive  and  '*clubable''  in  its  normal  state,  and  to  the 
undergraduate  **the  Union"  means  the  living-room. 

The  cost  of  membership  has  been  made  as  low  as  possible, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  democratic  character  which  is  the  reason 
of  the  institution  for  existing;  since  it  has  no  endowment,  how- 
ever, the  cost  must  be  more  than  merely  nominal.  Students  in 
the  Cambridge  department  s  of  the  university  pay  ten  dollars  a 
year;  former  students  who  live  within  twenty-five  miles,  and 
officers  of  the  university,  pay  five  dollars;  former  students  living 
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at  a  greater  distance  may  become  non-resident  members  at  a  cost 
of  three  dollars;  and  either  former  or  present  students  may 
become  life-members  of  the  Union  for,  respectively,  fifty 
and  seventy-five  dollars.  Of  life-members  there  are  nearly  a 
thousand.  As  to  government,  the  legal  title  to  the  property  is 
vested  in  a  board  of  seven  self -perpetuating  trustees,  chosen  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  university  corporation,  chiefly  from 
among  graduates  of  the  last  iwenty-five  years.  Besides  the 
trustees,  the  club  has  the  usual  complement  of  officers  and  com- 
mittees, chosen  by  and  from  the  students. 

The  Union  has  been  from  the  first  most  useful  and  attractive 
both  to  the  members  of  the  university  as  a  body  and  to  individ- 
uals of  all  kinds.  In  the  basement  of  the  building  the  under- 
graduate publications  all  have  their  offices,  and  the  daily  paper 
its  own  presses.  In  several  of  the  rooms  various  clubs, 
large  and  small,  serious  and  social,  hold  their  meet- 
ings and  suppers  and  receive  refreshment  of  various 
kinds.  At  Commencement  the  Union  has  been  used 
for  the  dinner  of  the  day  by  those  who  were  unable  to  find 
places  in  the  greater  hall  regularly  used  for  the  purpose,  and  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  the  hungry 
procession  led  by  tottering  sires  and  ended  by  graduates  of  the 
day  before,  winds  forth  from  hearing  an  oration  and  poem  to 
roast  pig  and  cigars  at  the  Union.  The  club  affords  every  student 
an  interesting  place  for  entertaining  his  masculine  friends,  and 
attractive  rooms  where  he  may  take  ladies  to  rest  or  for  a  meal. 
The  living-room  is  often  used  for  mass  meetings,  for  practising 
songs  before  athletic  events  or  at  other  times ;  in  the  spring  of 
1902  the  meeting  with  which  the  students  welcomed  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  was  held  there,  and  also  in  March  of  the  pres- 
sent  year  the  meeting  held  to  celebrate  President  Eliot's  sev- 
entieth birthday.  On  one  night  each  week  there  is  some  especial 
attraction,  such  as  an  informal  concert  by  a  musical  club,  to 
which  graduates  who  live  in  the  vicinity  often  come  to  meet  old 
friends.  The  building  is  as  useful  for  study  as  for  amusement; 
one  may  pass  from  the  billiard -rooms  to  the  library,  which  for 
most  students  is  as  adequate  as  the  university  library  and  more 
comfortable.   The  living-room  is  a  most  agreeable  place  to  chat 
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»  in  for  a  time  over  afternoon-tea  or  after-dinner  coffee.  When 
the  club  was  opened,  some  underg^raduates  predicted  failure 
unless  it  should  be  possible  for  members  at  any  time  to  obtain 
beer,  which  the  university  authorities  were  unable  to  allow, 
Cambridge  being  a  no-license*town  (though  clubs  may  import 
beer  from  Boston  for  their  meetings)  this  restriction,  however, 
has  done  no  harm  to  the  institution  and  certainly  has  promoted 
order.  But  of  all  the  results  of  its  foundation  the  most  praise- 
worthy is  certainly  this, — that  it  has  done  as  much  as  an  institu- 
tion can  do  to  further  a  spirit  of  democracy,  which  Harvard  is 
often  accused  of  lacking.  The  dues  are  so  low  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  all  except  the  poorest;  the  conveniences  and 
attractions  are  great  enough  to  draw  the  members  of  the  most 
exclusive  clubs.  These  two  conditions  are  essential  to  he  suc- 
cess of  any  institution  with  the  purposes  of  the  Harvard  Union. 
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RICHARD  KIRK 


Behind  us  lie  fields  harvested, 
Trees  leafless,  songless,  ghostly,  dead; 
Across  white  plains  our  ways  are  bent 
Whither  young  Spring  does  pitch  his  tent. 
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AVBRY  HOPWOOD 

^^TI7H0  in  the  world  is  he,"  tittered  Miss  Barberton." 

**I  haven't  the  slightest  idea,"  responded  Miss 
Simpkins,  after  another  amused  inspection,  though  I  think  I 
have  seen  him  on  the  Campus." 

**A  Freshman,  I'll  bet  my  last  dollar,"  ventured  a  Jocular 
Assistant. 

**And  a  green  one  at  that,"  added  Dolores  Hubb,  a  dimin- 
utive young  woman  of  large  ambitions  and  wonderful  spectacles. 

They  looked  again  at  the  object  of  their  remarks,  and  look- 
ing, all  smiled.  He  was  very  funny, — there  was  no  denying  it. 
Even  on  the  Campus,  where  curiosities  are  numerous  as  in  the 
museum,  he  would  have  attracted  some  passing  notice.  Here, 
in  Professor  Johnston's  home,  in  the  midst  of  a  more  or  less 
polished  upper-class  and  post-graduate  assembly,  he  was  cer- 
tainly incongruous. 

Miss  Barberton,  whose  liberal  education  had  dispensed  with 
attention  to  the  Pine  Art  of  Courtesy,  tee-heed  somewhat  audi- 
bly, as  she  noted  with  renewed  merriment  his  angular  form, 
awkwardly  upright,  his  immense  eyes,  scowling  from  under  the 
fiercest  of  eyebrows,  his  hands,  large,  and  plainly  much  in  the 
way.  He  was  constantly  trying  to  dispose  of  them,  and  never 
succeeding.  His  pockets,  the  refuge  of  most  boys  in  similar 
trying  positions,  seemed  too  small,  and  the  offending  hands, 
after  squeezing  into  them,  came  out  redder  and  more  odious  than 
ever. 

The  owner  of  the  hands  became  painfully  conscious  of  the 
scrutiny  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  the  facetious  quartette. 
He  glared  frightfully  at  Miss  Barberton,  then,  turning  slowly 
away,  took  his  pale,  sour  face  and  his  ungraceful  presence  to 
the  adjoining  room. 

He  was  far  more  puzzled  by  the  fact  of  his  presence  at  this 
meeting  than  were  the  four  interested  Seekers  After  Truth, whose 
gaze  he  had  just  escaped.  Three  days  before  had  come  that 
mysterious  postal,  notifying  him  that  the  Seekers  After  Truth 
would  meet  Monday  evening  at  the  home  of  Professor  Johnston, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  and  desirable"  for  him  to  be  present. 
Great  indeed,  had  been  his  wonder  and  amaze,  sorely  had  he 
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pondered  upon  the  source  and  meaning  of  this  invitation.  He 
had  obeyed  it,  however,  and  now — here  he  was ! 

The  Professor's  rooms  were  crowded  with  people.  Brown, 
— for  the  green  youth,  strange  to  say,  bore  that  surname, — 
looked  at  them  all,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  find  a  familiar  face.  He 
wandered  again  through  the  three  rooms,  pausing  a  few  minutes 
in  each.  No  one  in  the  front  parlor,  no  one  in  the  side  parlor, 
no  one  in  the  back  parlor,  no  one  but  strangers.  It  was  quite 
unexplainable ;  so  much  so  that  poor  Brown  was  not  overmuch 
surprised  to  hear  a  voice  near  him  remark: — 

''Really,  I  can't  understand  it." 

The  rooms  were  so  full  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the 
overhearing  of  t6te-a-t6tes.  Turning,  Brown  discovered  that 
the  speaker  was  a  very  good-looking  young  man,  who  was  sit- 
ting close  by,  in  a  double  chair,  with  a  quite  wonderful  young 
woman. 

''Are  you  sure  you  sent  him  a  postal?"  asked  the  latter. 
She  had  the  brightest  'eyes  imaginable.  They  shone  so  that 
Brown  could  do  nothing  but  gaze  at  them. 

"Why,  Lilian,"  a  trifle  impatiently,  "I  remember  the  whole 
thing  very  well.  Of  course,  I  send  all  the  postals  in  stereotyped 
phrase,  as  is  proper  and  fitting  for  the  burdened  secretary  of  an 
overgrown  club,  but  to  John  I  sent  a  particular  postal,  in  which 
I  stated  that  it  was  both  'necessary  and  desirable'  for  him  to  be 
present." 

"How  very  original,"  said  Lilian,  with  a  smile,  "and  how 
very  particular." 

"Yes,"  with  a  laugh,  "and  I  addressed  it  in  the  plainest, 
vertical  handwriting,  to  J.  B.  Brown,  717  E.  Huron,  City." 

"I  can't  understand  it,"  she  shook  her  head.  "I  haven't 
seen  him  for  almost  a  week;  perhaps  he's  sick." 

"Perhaps,"  assented  her  companion,  rising,  "I  suppose  it's 
almost  time  to  begin.    I'll  go  stir  up  the  lions." 

He  crossed  the  room  and  joined  a  group  near  the  piano. 
Lilian,  gazing  after  him  with  a  certain  pleased  abstraction,  came 
to  with  a  start,  on  hearing  herself  addressed. 

Looking  up,  she  saw  standing  before  her  a  thin,  s^aunt, 
awkward  boy,  whom  she  had  noticed  wandering  about  the 
rooms  some  little  time  before. 
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**Did  you  speak  to  me?**  she  asked,  a  trifle  coldly. 

"Why, — yes,'*  he  stammered.  He  spoke  in  a  manner  quite 
suited  to  his  appearance.  **I  couldn't  help  hearing  what  you 
said.    I  guess  there  was  a  mistake, — I  got  that  postal.*' 

]yilian*s  eyes  softened,  and  she  began  to  smile. 

**How  did  it  happen?" 

''I  don't  just  know,"  he  said,  smiling  also,  but  still  embar- 
rassed, **you  see,  my  name  is  Brown,  too, — ^J.  B.  Brown." 
"Yes,  but  the  address?" 

"Why,  it's  funny,  but  I  guess  our  numbers  are  the  same, — 
the  other  Brown's  and  mine.  Only  his  is  717  East,  and  mine 
is  717  West.    Here's  the  card." 

He  produced  the  fateful  postal,  which  he  had  been  carefu 
to  bring  with  him. 

"Why,  yes,  she  said,  after  a  moment's  scrutiny,  "Ben 
wrote  that  West  instead  of  East.  He  must  have  been  thinking 
of  Horace  Greeley's  advice.  How  very  odd!  If  we  read  this 
in  a  book,  we  wouldn't  believe  it,  would  we?" 

Brown  agreed  that  they  would  not. 

"Now,  what  do  you  think  I'd  better  do?"  he  asked  timidly. 
"It's  hardly  right  for  me  to  stay;  I  wasn't  really  asked." 

"That  doesn't  matter,"  assured  Lilian,  "I'll  ask  you  now. 
The  members  of  the  club  have  a  right,  you  know,  to  invite  a 
friend  once  in  a  while.  Sit  down  for  a  few  moments,  then 
I'll  introduce  you  to  Professor  Johnston.  You  haven't  met  him, 
have  you?" 

"No,"  said  Brown,  as  he  sat  down  obediently.  Had  Miss 
Lilian  Ward  commanded  him  to  plunge  into  the  cold  waters  of 
the  Huron,  or  to  get  a  dozen  books  at  the  Main  library,  he 
would  doubtless  have  obeyed  as  unquestioningly.  He  had  never 
met  any  one  just  like  her,— he  was  very  sure  of  it.  He  had 
seen  prettier  girls,  though  probably  you  could  not  have  forced 
him  to  admit  as  much ;  but  surely  he  had  never  met  one  at  once 
so  pretty  and  so  kind. 

They  talked  of  many  things  in  the  short  while  they  sat  there. 
Lilian,  of  course,  said  the  most.  In  a  dialogue  betweeii  the  sexes 
the  woman  always  does  somehow,  save  when  she  wishes  to 
flatter  the  men  by  listening,  wide-eyed  and  eager-faced,  to  his 
fatuity. 
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But  though  Lilian,  as  was  her  inalienable  right,  took  the 
lion's  share  of  the  conversation,  she  neverthless  managed  to 
learn  from  J.  B.,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  main  facts  of  his  life 
since  he  had  came  to  Ann  Arbor, — and  a  little  of  what  had  hap- 
pened before.  He  was  not  conscious,  afterwards,  of  having 
told  her  much  about  himself.  Perhaps  he  hadn't,  but  Lilian, 
like  most  sympathetic  people,  was  good  at  guessing.  She  knew 
that  his  room,  if  it  were  on  West  Huron,  must  be  far 
indeed  from  the  Campus,  and  she  surmised  that  he  was  poor, 
though,  to  tell  the  truth,  any  other  member  of  the  Seekers  After 
Truth  could  have  told  as  much,  after  a  glance  at  Brown's  clothes. 
He  spoke  vaguely  of  work,  and  she  jumped  at  the  conclosion 
that  he  ''waited  on  table."  He  mentioned  a  sickness  from 
which  he  had  hardly  recovered,  and  she  knew  instinctively  that 
it  must  had  eaten  into  his  slender  resources.  He  did  not  speak  of 
a  single  friend,  and  she  thought,  as  she  gazed  at  his  easier, hun- 
gry face : 

''That  boy  is  actually  starving  for  company,  for  friendship, 
for  kindly  human  sympathy." 

"She  took  him,  after  a  while,  to  Professor  Johnston,  intro- 
duced him,  and  made  explanation.  Then,  with  J.  B.  still  in 
tow,  she  sailed  down  upon  Ben  Howley,  and  recited  the  whole 
affair  to  him,  beginning  by  presenting  the  somewhat  da2:ed  and 
abashed,  but  very  pleased  J.  B.,  and  concluding  with  a  curtain 
lecture  to  Ben,  upon  the  sin  of  carelessness. 

"It  is  reprehensible  in  any  one,"  she  said,  with  terrific 
sternness,  "but  in  a  secretary,  and  especially  the  secretary  of 
the  Seekers  After  Truth!    Oh,  Ben,  how  could  you  do  it?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Ben,  "it  just  did  it  itself."  Where- 
upon all  three  of  them  laughed  as  if  the  wittiest  thing  in  the 
world  had  been  said.  At  this  happy  moment,  a  small,  but 
effective  gavel  made  itself  heard  above  the  polite  hub-bub  of  the 
crowded  rooms. 

"It's  going  to  begin,"  exclaimed  Lilian,  "let's  sit  down 
somewhere,  together." 

This,  however,  proved  easier  said  than  done.  As  the  polite 
hub -bub  suddenly  died  away,  there  was  a  polite  scramble  for 
seats.    At  the  conclusion  of  this  latter  polite  manifestation  of 
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activity,  Lilian  found  herself  stranded  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
while  Ben  and  J.  B.  found  seats  almost  opposite.  She  smiled 
resignedly  at  them.  There  were  not  lacking  evil -minded 
people  who  maintained  that  Lilian  smiled  so  often,  merely  to 
display  certain  dimples.  Neither  Ben  nor  J.  B.,  however,  were 
disposed  to  question  over -curiously  the  cause  of  this  pleasant 
phenomenon.  They  were  more  than  satisfied  with  the  radiant 
effect. 

What  happened  during  the  meeting  was  very  wonderful  to 
J.  B.  He  listened,  with  a  sometimes  imperfect  comprehension, 
but  with  a  very  real  pleasure  and  admiration.  The  President, 
for  such  J.  B.  judged  the  important  looking  person  with  the 
gavel  to  be,  introduced  a  tall,  clean  cut  young  fellow,  who  spoke 
clearly  and  pleasingly  upon  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day. 
J.  B.,  listening  with  close  attention,  found  time,  nevertheless, 
to  glance  ever  and  anon  across  the  room  where  Lilian  sat,  with 
shining  eyes. and  parted  lips.  She  seemed  such  a  genuine  girl; 
there  was  nothing  half-and-half,  nothing  lymphatic,  about  her. 
As,  when  she  spoke,  she  put  her  whole  soul  into  every 
word,  so,  when  she  listened,  it  was  with  a  complete  absorbed 
attention. 

Glancing  at  her  thus,  for  the  fifth  or  sixth  time,  Brown  saw 
that  she  was  struggling  with  a  cough.  She  smothered  herself 
valiantly  with  a  diminutive  handkerchief,  but  the  cough  was 
large  and  obstinate.  He  saw  her  cast  a  glance  behind  her.  His 
eyes  followed.  The  window  before  which  she  sat  was  wide 
open.  Some  one  had  adopted  this  delightfully  simple  means  of 
ventilating  the  room. 

J.  B.  hesitated.  He  was  bashful,  and  disliked  intensely  to 
do  anything  which  might  attract  attention.  His  hesitation, 
however,  was  only  momentary.  He  rose,  and  crossing  the 
room,  attacked  the  window.  He  struggled  with  it  as  valiantly 
as  had  Lilian  with  her  cough,  but,  alas,  just  as  vainly.  It 
plight  have  been  the  window  of  a  parlor-car — it  would  not  down. 

"Change  seats  with  me,"  murmured  J.  B.  at  last,  bending 
over  Lilian. 

'*0h,  no,"  she  protested. 

"I  wish  you  would,"  he  said,  his  face  burning. 
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**Very  well,"  she  said,  "but  I  don't  like  to  do  it— you've 
been  ill." 

J.  B.  only  smiled  back  bravely.  She  thanked  him,  and 
crossing  the  room,  sat  down, — beside  Ben. 

Before  Brown  had  been  in  his  new  seat  three  minutes,  he 
realized  that  he  was  taking  cold.  The  icy  March  wind  drove  in 
hard,  and  he  received  its  full  force.  He  looked  around  to  see  if 
he  could  change  his  position,  but  there  was  no  empty  seat.  To 
move  across  the  room  and  stand,  would  be  to  obstruct  some 
one's  view.  And  then — Oh  foolish,  but  natural — he  did  not 
like  to  surrender  the  seat,  and  thereby  make,  in  some  sort,  an 
acknowledgment  of  weakness. 

The  tall  young  man  finished  at  last ;  the  guests  began  to 
talk,  and  to  move  about.  Brown,  glad  to  escape  from  his  arctic 
situation  rose,  and  mingled  with  the  crowd.  His  eyes  sought 
Lilian,  but  he  did  not  approach  her.  She  was  surrounded  by  a 
merry  crowd,  and  was  laughing  gaily  in  their  midst.  He  looked 
for  Ben,  but  could  see  him  nowhere.  At  length  he  though  to 
glance  again  toward  the  comer  where  Lilian  was  stationed.  Ben 
was  beside  her. 

Brown  lingered  near  the  doorway.  What  should  he  do 
now?  He  hardly  knew,  and  hesitated  in  perplexity  for  some 
minutes.  He  solved  the  problem,  finally,  by  going  upstairs  and 
getting  his  hat  and  coat.  He  came  down  not  unobserved,  per- 
haps, but  on  the  other  hand,  not  particularly  noticed.  The  big 
front  door  opened  easily.  Without  stopping  to  bid  good -night 
to  his  host  (J.  B.  lacked  practice  in  the  social  amenities)  he 
stepped  out,  went  down  the  broad  steps,  and  turned  homeward. 

The  night  was  cold,  snow  was  falling  heavily.  A  fitful 
wind,  forever  playing  at  hide  and  seek,  dashed  out  at  him  now 
and  then,  as  he  rounded  a  corner,  and  flung  a  handful  of  the 
great  wet  flakes  sharply  in  his  face.  He  shivered,  and  huddled 
down  in  his  coat.  He  was  so  cold  that  his  teeth  chattered ;  and 
his  chest  felt  queer  and  tight.  But  he  smiled,  despite  his  dis- 
comfort, for  a  certain  genial  warmth  at  his  heart  served  in  some 
measure  to  combat  the  shuddering,  indriving  chill,  which  seemed 
to  lurk  in  the  sifting  atmosphere  about  him. 

Several  times  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  Lilian 
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Srlanced  around  for  J.  B.,  and  not  seeing  him,  wondered  some- 
what. 

"Where  do  yoa  sappose  Mr.  J.  B.  Brown  No.  2,  went/' 
she  asked,  on  her  way  home,  of  Ben,  who  was  the  favored  indi- 
vidual to  accompany  her. 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  idea,"  said  Ben  carelessly.  He 
had  not  been  over -impressed  to  tell  the  truth,  with  the  young 
gentleman  referred  to. 

"I  wish  I  knew.    Ben,  will  you  do  something  for  me?" 

"Anything  in  the  world,  except" — 

"Except  what,  ungallan(  youth?" 

"Visit  the  Art  Gallery." 

"Oh,"  said  Lilian,  relieved,  "of  course  I  won't  try  you 
beyond  your  strength.  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  something 
very  easy.    Call  on  Mr.  J.  B.  Brown  No.  2." 

"  Oh , "  very  expressively. 

"You  won't  do  it?" 

"I  didn't  say  so.  But  you  know,  Lilian,  I  don't  care  for 
freaks." 

"He  isn't  a  freak."  indignantly,  "and  what  if  he  were?" 

"I  suppose  it  needn't  make  so  much  difference,"  sighed 
Ben,  "I'm  getting  used  to  them." 

"Seriously,  Ben,  it  would  please  me  so  much!  You  didn't 
talk  with  that  boy  as  much  as  I  did.  You  don't  understand 
him.    He  has  possibilities. ' ' 

"Really?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  Please  don't  laugh.  Of  course,  he's 
something  of  a  bore— all  Freshmen  are.  But  he's  read  a  great 
deal,  and  thought  some — in  which  he  differs  much  from  the 
average  member  of  his  class." 

"I  should  think  so." 

"But  of  course  that  isn't  why  I  want  you  to  go  and  see  him. 
It's  because  he  is  so  lonely,  and  forlorn,  and  miserable.  He 
didn't  tell  me, — but  I  could  guess.    Will  you  go?" 

"Lilian,  you're  a  girl  in  a  thousand" — 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  not,"  said  Lilian,  a  trifle  crossly.  *'But  will 
you?" 

"I  surely  will,"  said  Ben,  and  with  this  understanding 
they  parted. 
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Lilian,  as  behoove  a  Senior,  was  a  very  busy  girl,  and  in 
the  three  or  four  days  which  followed,  she  found  little  time  to 
think  of  Ben,  and  none  at  all  to  reflect  upon  J.  B.  Both  of 
them,  however,  were  brought  forcibly  to  her  remembrance  and 
attention  on  Thursday  afternoon. 

She  was  hurrying  from  U.  H.  to  Tappan,  en  route  to  a  fonr- 
o'clock.  when  she  was  met  by  Ben. 

**You  bad  boy,*'  she  exclaimed,  **I  haven't  seen  you  form 
age — and  I  can't  stop  now." 

**Oh,  but  you  must,"  said  Ben  earnestly. 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

*  *  Why— what's  the  matter? ' ' 

**You  remember  J.  B.?" 

**Yes." 

**I  called  on  him  this  afternoon." 
**How  good  of  you!" 
**I  found  him  very  sick." 
'*Sick!" 

**They  think  he  may  die." 

**How  terrible,"  said  Lilian  in  a  hushed  voice.  ''What 
is  it?" 

Pneumonia.  It  developed  from  a  bad  cold  which  he 
caught — last  Monday,  I  think." 

**0h,  Ben!  It  was  that  window — I  know  it  was!  He 
changed  seats  with  me,  you  remember.    Have  you  seen  him?'* 

**Yes,  and  talked  with  him.  That's  why  I'm  here.  He 
wants  to  see  you." 

'•To  see  me?" 

**Yes." 

*'But  how  can  I"— 

**I  know — I  told  him  you  couldn't  come  to  his  room — but 
he  said  you'd  find  a  way.  He  realizes  the  gravity  of  his  condi- 
tion, and  is  persistent  in  his  desire  to  see  you.  He  said  he 
would  have  sent  for  you,  but  he  didn't  know  your  name." 

''I  must  manage  it  somehow.  I'll  stop  in  for  Mrs.  Raymer. 
She  would  go  with  me.  She  lives  on  E.  Huron,  directly  on  our 
way.    Let's  hurry." 

They  went  as  fast  as  they  could,  across  the  Campus  and 
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down  State,  to  Huron,  Ben  tilkinjg:  all  the  while,  Lilian  listening 
eagerly.  They  reached  Mrs.  Raymer's,  and  rang  the  bell.  After 
a  considerable  interval,  a  maid  answered  the  summons,  only  to 
inform  them  that  her  mistress  was  out,  and  would  not  be  back 
until  six. 

**What  shall  we  do  now?"  asked  Ben,  as  they  descended 
the  steps. 

**I'll  go  without  her.  It  would  be  hard  to  get  any  one  else, — 
and  after  all,  what  does  it  matter?  We  can*t  stop  to  think  of 
such  things  at  a  time  like  this." 

As  they  went  down  Huron,  Ben  told  her  more  about  the  visit 
which  he  had  made  an  hour  before,  and  the  discovery  which  it 
had  brought.  But  before  he  was  half  way  through  with  his  nar- 
rative, they  had  crossed  Main  street  and  the  railroad  track  and 
reached  the  house. 

**Are  there  many  students,"  asked  Lilian,  **who  live  such 
a  distance  from  the  University?" 

"Quite  a  few,  I  believe." 

They  had  rung  the  bell,  and  a  woman  now  appeared  in 
answer  to  its  summons.  She  was  a  typical  landlady, — of  sour 
aspect,  with  a  smile  which  did  not  mix  well  with  her  face,  but 
rather  curdled  in  it,  so  to  speak.  Her  mouth  was  of  the  sort 
excellently  adapted  to  the  biting  of  nails.  Ben  said  afterward 
that  it  was  a  great  wonder  to  him,  why  this  woman  did  not  move 
nearer  the  Campus.  That  was  her  proper  soil,  he  affirmed,  and 
there  she  would  flourish  like  the  bay  tree. 

"I've  come  back  with  this  young  lady  to  see  Brown,"  said 
Ben.    "May  weigo  up?" 

He  had  deemed  it  well  to  throw  the  sop  of  a  ceremonious 
entry  to  this  awe -inspiring  mistress  of  the  house. 

"Yes,  you  can." 

Despite  her  smile,  her  tone  was  far  from  gracious.  She  dis- 
liked Lilian  at  a  glance — her  clothes  were  too  good. 

"I've  been  with  him  as  much  as  I  could,"  she  continued, 
as  they  entered,  "but  I'm  busy,  and  he  don't  seem  to  want 
much." 

They  went  upstairs,  Ben  leading  the  way.  Lilian  followed 
him,  down  a  long,  dark  hallway.  Almost  at  its  end,  he  paused, 
and  opened  a  door.    They  entered. 
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"I've  brought  Miss  Ward,"  said  Ben. 

Lilian's  quick  eyes  took  in  the  whole  scene  at  a  glance;  the 
small,  one -windowed  room,  the  poor  attempts  at  decoration,  the 
narrow  bed,  and  on  its  pillow,  the  white,  homely  face,  with  its 
shaggy  brows  and  great  black  eyes.  That  face  had  been  pale  and 
thin  when  she  had  first  seen  it;  now  it  was  ghastly — a  sickening 
clay  hue. 

There  was  but  one  chair  in  the  room.  Ben  brought  it  beside 
the  bed,  and  Lilian  sat  down. 

"I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  you  wcnesick." 
"You're  awful  good  to  come." 

Brown's  voice  was  weak  and  listless.  He  did  not  smile 
back  at  her. 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Brown's  labored  breathing 
was  painfully  audible. 

"I  don't  exactly  know  why  I  sent  for  you,  after  all,"  he  said 
at  last. 

**I  was  very  glad  to  come." 

"I  wouldn't  have  done  it,  I  suppose — only  the  doctor  told 
me  I  was  very  sick — and  perhaps  wouldn't  get  better.  When 
things  are  that  way,  you  know,  you'll  do  what  you  wouldn't  do 
other  times." 

Lilian  nodded. 

"I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Brown,"  she  said  gently,  "that  I'm  greatly 
responsible  for  your  condition.  It  was  that  window  the  other 
night.  I  should  not  have  let  you  do  it.  You  told  me  that  you 
had  been  ill." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  I'd  have  done  more  than  that  for 
you.  That's  why  I  sentforyou.  Since  I've  been  lying  here  I've 
done  a  good  deal  of  thinking,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if 
anything  was  going  to  happen— if  I  was  going  to  die— there  was 
something  I  wanted  to  tell  you  first." 

"Yes." 

"It*s  just  this.  "You're  the  only  person  in  Ann  Arborwho 
has  been  kind  to  me  since  I  came  here." 

"Why— I—" 

"Oh,  I  know  it  was  only  ten  or  twenty  minutes  that  you  talked 
to  me — but  no  one  else  had  done  it — not  that  wajr — and  it  meant 
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a  c:ood  deal.  That's  why  I  wanted  to  see  you,  to  thank  you,  and 
tell  you  not  to  stop." 

"Why — it  was  nothing" — 

"Not  to  you,  perhaps,  but  to  me.  No  one  else  had  spoken 
to  me  that  way  the  whole  year. ' ' 

"It  hardly  seems  possible/'  said  Ben,  half  to  himself. 

Brown  suddenly  began  to  sob.  Great  tears  started  in  his 
eyes,  and  rolled  down  his  pale  cheeks.  It  seemed,  however,  to 
be  weakness,  rather  than  actual  grief  that  was  affecting  him. 

"You  don't  mean,"  asked  Lilian  bending  forward,  "that 
you  haven't  formed  a  single  friendship  since  you  came  here?" 

"That's  what  I  mean,"  sobbed  Brown.  "I'm  ashamed  to 
carry  on  like  this — but  I  can't  help  it." 

After  a  couple  of  minutes,  during  which  no  one  spoke, 
Brown  ceased  sobbing,  but  the  tears  continued  to  roll  down  his 
cheeks. 

"Oh,  its  hard,"  he  said,  and  for  the  first  time  there  was  real 
bitterness  in  his  tone.  "I  came  from  a  little  town  in  the  West. 
Nobody  from  there  had  ever  gone  to  college.  They  laughed  at 
me  all  the  time  I  worked  and  saved.  I  had  to  earn  all  my  money 
for  myself.   My  folks  are  dead,  and  there's  only  some  cousins" — 

"Do  they  know  you're  sick?"  asked  Lilian. 

"No.  What's  the  use.  They  couldn't  do  any  good.  Well, 
I  worked  two  years,  worked,  and  studied  nights,— and  dreamt 
about  this  school  and  college  life,  and  friends — and— and  all  that 
sort  of  thing." 

His  head  drooped  forward,  and  his  whole  frame  shook  with 
sobs. 

"Come,  come,  Brown,"  said  Ben,  kindly,  "you  musn't 
carry  on  like  this,  or  we  can't  stay.    It  will  make  you  worse." 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  matter,"  gasped  Brown,  making,  however, 
an  effort  to  control  himself.  "I  can't  get  well.  '  I  know  it.  If 
I  hadn't  come  here  it  might  have  been  different.  Perhaps  its 
because  I'm  so  queer.  But  I  can't  help  it— and  I've  been  so 
lonely,  so  hungry.  I  thought  I'd  meet  so  many  people  and — 
Oh,  I  didn't  meet  any  one!" 

'"Didn't  any  of  the  ministers"— began  Ben.  . 

"I  don't  go  to  church  much — and  it  seems  as  if  there  isn't 
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much  pleasure  here  fdr  a  fellow  like  me,  unless  he's  a — what  do 
you  call  it?   Oh,  yes — aChrister." 
He  smiled  wanly, 

"Those  folks  in  the  young  people's  organizations — they're 
all  right,  I  guess,  but  you  see  I  have — well,  opinions  6f  my  own, 
and  I  can't  get  up  in  meetings — and  give  experiences  and  pray^ — 
or  go  to  socials.  And  unless  you  do  such  things,  these  folks 
haven't  much  use  for  you." 

There  was  along  pause. 

''I  oughtn't  talk  to  you  this  way,  but  it's  so  long  since 
I've  told  anybody  what  I  thought — since  anybody  listened.  You 
don't  mind,  do  you?" 

**No,"  replied  Lilian,  very  quietly,  and  with  quivering  lips, 
'*I  don't  mind." 

**And  then — I  thought  all  the  teachers  would  be  very  great 
men,  and  that  they'd  be  friends  to  me.  Some  of  them  are  great, 
but  they  don't  seem  to  care  much  about  any  of  us,  and  some  of 
them  don't  speak  when  they  meet  you  on  the  street." 

**They  don't  do  it  purposely,"  said  Ben. 

Lilian  said  nothing.  The  tears  which  had  been  gathering  in 
her  eyes  could  no  longer  be  restrained. 

'*I  don't  suppose  it's  anybody's  fault, — but  there's  a  fault 
somewhere,  and — and  we  have  to  pay  for  it." 

There  was  another  silence,  longer  than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded. When  Brown  spoke  again  he  was  far  more  calm.  The 
three  talked  of  other  things  a  while,  until  the  room  grew  dark. 

"I  shall  have  to  go,"  said  Lilian,  at  last,  "but  I  will  come 
again  tomorrow,  if  you  wish." 

Brown  did  not  speak — only  nodded. 

Ben  lit  the  lamp,  and  placed  it  on  the  table  near  the  bed. 

**I  will  be  back  in  an  hour  and  stay  with  you.  The  doctor 
is  to  come  at  seven,  isn't  he?" 

"Yes." 

"Good-bye.  until  tomorrow,  said  Lilian,  as  she  reached  the 
door. 

"Good-bye,"  said  J.  B.,  wearily. 

Ben  and  Lilian  went  along  the  hallway,  and  down  the  stairs 
in  silence.  When  they  reached  the  sidewalk  she  turned  to  him 
with  a  passionate  gesture. 
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''Terrible/'  she  cried,  •'terrible!    Oh,  Ben,  Ben!*' 
** You're  right,  Lilian,"  he  said  soberly. 
"Just  think,  Ben,  that  poor  boy.     Oh,  the  pity  of  it.  And 
he  isn't  the  only  one! " 
Ben  was  silent. 

"It's  a  case  of  asking  for  bread  and  getting  a  stone.  There's 
a  fault  somewhere,"  he  said. 

**0h,  and  there  is,  Ben,  there  is.  I  believe  there  are  col- 
leges where  this  wouldn't  have  happened.  I  don't  mean  his 
illness,  of  course, — that  would  have  happened  anjrwhere.  I 
mean  this  starvation,  for  that's  all  it  is.  Isn't  it  all  a  big  mis- 
take, a  school  where  such  a  thing  can  happen?" 

"Not  all  a  mistake,  but  something  wrong,  perhaps.'' 

"And  can't  we — can't  some  one  do  something?" 

"It's  the  world  on  a  small  scale,  you  know." 

"Yes,  yes,  but  its  different  here,  in  school,  after  all— at  least 
it  ought  to  be.  There  ought  to  be  something  better  to  offer  here, 
such  as  this  boy — the  misfits,  if  you  will — or  else  they  shouldn't 
be  allowed  to  come  here. ' ' 

"But  what  can  be  done?" 

"I  know  what  I  would  do,  if  I  had  money  enough.  I'd 
build  a  place  for  those  boys  like  Brown,  and  for  all  the  others, 
and  one  for  the  women,  too.  Places  where  they  could  all  meet, 
without  having  meetings,  where  they  could  enter  without  any- 
body asking  or  caring  what  church  they  belonged  to,  or  whether 
they  were  Christians  or  Jews;  places  without  any  mission — 
except  to  be  homelike, and  inviting — places  where  they  could  find 
friends"— 

"It  seems  very  far  away,  and  ideal,  but,  perhaps,  some 
day"— 

"Oh,  I  hope  so.  And  I'd  have  the  faculty  men  come  and 
mingle  as  often  as  they  could  with  the  students  and  try  to  know 
them,  and" — 

They  had  reached  State  street,  and  turned  now  toward  the 
Campus.  It  was  near  the  evening  meal  hour,  and  the  sidewalk 
was  crowded  with  students  passing  in  little  groups  of  twos  and 
threes,  talking,  laughing,  calling  one  to  another.  Prom  time  to 
time  there  walked  among  them  a  solitary  figure. 

As  Ben  and  Lilian  crossed  the  Campus,  the  chimes  rang  the 
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hour  of  six.  Their  full -toned  music  died  away,  and  in  its  place, 
after  a  moment,  came  a  melody  sung  by  young  voices  in  the 
frosty  distance. 

**Oh,  Ann  Arbor,"  said  Lilian,  slowly,  "Ann  Arbor,  Ann 
Arbor!" 


SOMEBODY 

I  know  not  why  I  cannot  keep 

My  thoughts  away  from  somebody. 
I  know  not  why  my  truant  feet 

Would  vainly  follow  somebody. 
I  only  know  that  when  I  sleep 

My  dreams  are  graced  by  somebody. 
I  only  know  that  when  I  weep 

My  tears  are  shed  for  somebody. 

There  is  a  beauty  in  despair — 

It  sweetly  shines  from  somebody. 
Her  image  haunts  me  everywhere — 

My  unknown  lovely  somebody. 
And  when  I  homeless  forth  do  fare 

The  magic  touch  of  somebody 
Could  stir  my  recreant  heart  to  dare. 

And  make  e'en  me  a  somebody! 
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IN  one  corner  of  the  long,  low,  covered  stand,  a  band  was  play- 
ing. It  was  march  music,  and  like  the  roll  of  distant  drums 
came  the  sound  of  many  feet  beating  time.  Across  the  mass  of 
summer  gowns  and  flannels  that  rose  tier  above  tier  almost  to  the 
grimy  rafters  fluttered  innumerable  vividly -colored  banners,  and 
at  intervals  bursts  of  song  and  cheering  rang  out. 

The  straightaway  of  a  cinder  track  stretched  past  the  front 
of  the  stand.  Opposite,  on  the  grassy  oval  which  the  track  f 
enclosed,  many  lean  looking,  brown-legged  men  in  white  run- 
ning trunks  and  jerseys,  stood 'about  in  groups,  or  lay  at  full 
length  on  the  grass,  basking  in  the  sunlight.  Others  stalked 
back  and  forth  like  Indians,  swathed  in  gaudy  blanket  robes. 

A  group  of  men  who  had  been  consulting  together  in  front 
of  the  stand  broke  up.  Some  of  them  hurried  off  across  the 
track.  One  of  those  remaining  raised  a  megaphone  to  his  lips 
and  faced  the  stand.  The  band  stopped  playing,  and  the  hum 
of  conversation  hushed. 

** Everybody  out  for  the  two-mile!**  he  called,  and,  after  a 
pause,  **Get  your  men  ready  for  the  relay!** 

The  words  could  be  heard  in  the  dressing  rooms  behind  the 
stand.  Before  their  sound  had  died  away  several  little  groups  of 
blanketed  figures  were  making  their  way  out  toward  the  track, 
each  surrounded  by  its  knot  of  supporters. 

Hoarsely  above  the  confusion  of  desultory  cheering  came 
the  second  call,  the  first  call  for  the  relay.  As  it  penetrated  into 
one  of  the  dressing  rooms,  the  gloom  deepened  on  the  faces  of  a 
group  lounging  about  on  rubbing  tables  and  benches. 

**When  did  it  come?**  asked  a  pale  faced  boy  who  had  just 
entered,  clinging  weakly  to  the  shoulders  of  two  supporters. 

''About  an  hour  ago,**  replied  the  one  whom  he  had  inter- 
rupted. *  We  had  just  come  out  of  the  hotel  to  get  into  the  'bus, 
when  a  messenger  boy  came  up  and  handed  it  to  him.  He  gave 
it  to  us  after  he  had  read  it.*    All  it  said  was:    'Father  dying, 
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come  at  once.*  Of  course  we  were  both  of  us  so  knocked  out 
we  couldn't  say  anything.  We  went  right  over  to  the  telegraph 
office  to  see  that  there  was  no  fake  about  it,  and  then  he  hurried 
back  to  the  hotel  and  packed  his  grip  and  just  had  time  to  catch 
his  train.  He  felt  all  broken  up  about  going  and  leaving  us  in 
the  lurch  like  that,  but  I  told  him  we  could  manage  it  some  way. 
I  rather  guess  it's  up  to  us  now,"  he  added  gloomily. 

* 'What's  the  matter,  boys?"  queried  a  kindly -looking  old 
gentleman  standing  by  the  door,  who  had  overheard  the  last  part 
of  this  speech. 

** Plenty,"  answered  one  of  them  from  the  depths  of  his 
blanket  robe.  **The  man  who  runs  third  quarter  in  the  relay 
has  just  got  a  telegram  that  his  father  is  dying,  and  has  gone 
home." 

**Too  bad,  too  bad,"  murmured  the  old  gentleman.  "But, 
can't  you  put  some  one  in  his  place?"  he  added  with  a  flash  of 
inspiration. 

Those  who  overheard  his  sage  observation  grinned  with  all 
the  indulgence  youth  has  for  old  age. 

'  'Of  course  we'll  have  to  do  that, ' '  the  one  who  had  answered 
his  first  qnestion  explained.  "But  that  doesn't  help  matters 
much.    You  see  we  haven't  any  one  nearly  as  fit." 

The  discouraged  words  found  reflection  in  the  faces  about 
the  dressing  room.  The  relay  was  the  chief  event  of  the  meet. 
For  it  alone  a  cup  was  offered.  Two  years  had  this  cup  stood 
secure  on  a  shelf  in  the  trophy  room  of  Crane  University  "gym," 
a  tribute  to  the  prowess  of  the  quartet  of  quarter -milers  she  had 
sent  each  year  to  represent  her  at  the  intercollegiate.  If  the  relay 
could  be  won  this  year  the  cup  would  go  back  again  to  Crane, 
but  this  time  to  remain,  free  to  accumulate  the  dust  and  tradi- 
tions of  a  perpetual  residence,  undisturbed  save  as  some  under- 
graduate of  the  future  should  point  out  its  ancient  figure  to  his 
admiring  auditors  "from  home,"  and  recount  the  legends  which 
clustered  about  it,  luxurious  as  the  sea  growth  on  a  battered 
hulk. 

That  a  few  typewritten  words  had  snatched  this  prospect 
away  just  as  it  was  about  to  become  a  reality,  was  the  cause  of 
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the  gloom  on  the  faces  of  the  little  gathering  of  Crane  men  in  the 
dressing  room. 

Hallo  well,  the  captain  of  the  team,  had  brought  the  intelli- 
gence. He  had  been  with  his  team  mate  when  he  received 
the  telegram,  and  although  he  said  nothing  about  it  in  his 
gloomy  recital,  had  dragged  him  by  main  force  back  to  the  hotel 
and  packed  his  suit  case  and  hurried  him  down  to  the  depot  to 
catch  his  train.  Not  that  he  did  not  himself  fully  realize  all  that 
putting  in  a  new  man  on  the  eve  of  the  race  involved,  nor  forget 
his  cherished  hope  of  presenting  the  relay  cup  to  Crane  as  the 
last  and  crowning  achievement  of  his  four -years*  career  in  col- 
lege athletics.  But  even  for  Hallowell  life  had  already  presented 
greater  problems  than  those  involved  in  the  leadership  of  track 
teams,  and  the  ability  to  do  a  quarter  under  fifty.  He  had  not 
hesitated  in  his  decision,  and  now  that  Torrance,  the  third -quarter 
man,  had  gone,  he  set  himself  resolutely  to  face  the  conse- 
quences. 

Even  as  he  sat  in  earnest  conversation  with  Calligan,  the 
trainer,  the  crack  of  a  revolver  sounded  on  the  summer  air. 

"There  go  the  two-milers,*'  he  said  grimly.    **We're  next." 
**I  think  it  will  have  to  be  Hart,  don't  you?'*  he  added. 
Calligan  nodded. 

Just  outside  the  door  of  the  dressing  room,  the  group  who 
had  heard  Hallowell* s  story,  gathered  to  discuss  the  situation. 

**Hart  seems  to  be  the  only  man,"  said  one. 

*  *But  no  one  knows  anything  about  him,  or  what  he  can  do. '  * 

'*Hart  is  a  sophomore,**  he  went  on  to  explain  to  some  to 
whom  the  name  was  unfamiliar.  *'But  he*s  kind  of  a  queer 
duffer.  He  apparently  doesn't  care  to  have  much  to  do  with  the 
rest  of  us.  When  he  was  a  freshman  he  never  came  to  class 
meeting  or  tried  for  any  of  the  teams,  but  just  pegged  along  by 
himself.  He  never  did  any  particularly  bright  work  in  his  class; 
nor,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  anything  outside  of  college  to  sup- 
port himself;  just  a  sort  of  nil. 

**He*s  been  about  the  same  this  year,  so  it  was  the  greatest 
surprise  on  the  Campus  when  he  came  up  on  the  running  track 
in  the  gym  one  afternoon  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semes- 
ter, and  joined  the  running  squad.    Gad,  but  he  was  awkward. 
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That  didn't  phase  him,  though.  The  guying  he  got  slipped  off 
him  like  water  off  a  duck;  he  didn't  seem  to  pay  any  more 
attention  to  it  than  he  did  to  us." 

'*Now  here's  the  moral,  dears,"  said  the  youth,  oracularly: 
— ''Hart  and  those  long  legs  of  his  kept  plugging  along  until, 
behold,  about  ten  days  ago,  in  the  try-out  for  the  relay  team  he 
got  sixth  place.  Then  luck  took  a  hand.  Langdon,  the  fifth 
man,  strained  a  tendon,  and  Hart  went  to  sub,  and  now  Ter- 
rance  has  had  to  go  home,  and  it  seems  to  be  up  to  our  unknown 
to  run  third -quarter.    I  tell  you  there's  something  in  it." 

**Yes,  probably,"  grunted  a  listener,  **he  ran  so  well  in  the 
try-out,  got  all  of  sixth  place." 

**Shut  up,"  broke  in  another,  savagely,  * 'here  he  comes 
now." 

A  tall,  thin,  angular  youth  was  striding  across  the  grass 
from  the  stand.  He  walked  with  shoulders  slightly  stooped, 
covering  the  ground  with  a  loose,  ungainly  swing.  From  under 
his  slouch  hat  peeped  a  shock  of  sandy  hair.  His  face  was 
freckled,  but  he  had  a  good  mouth  and  jaw,  and  a  pair  of  pur- 
poseful hazel  eyes  that  somehow  appeared  just  a  trifle  sleepy. 
He  nodded  carelessly  at  the  group  by  the  door  and  entered. 

"Temple  said  you  wanted  to  see  me?"  he  said,  question - 
ingly,  as  he  approached  Hallowell  and  CoUigan. 

The  latter  nodded  to  Hallowell,  who  said:  "Hart,  Ter- 
rance  has  been  called  home  suddenly.  You  will  have  to  run 
third  quarter  in  the  relay." 

Hart  stood  silent,  speechless.  Evidently  such  a  contingency 
had  never  occurred  to  him.  He  shifted  uneasily,  then  raisin>^ 
his  eyes  appealingly  to  Calligan,  he  said,  still  addressing 
Hallowell:  "Couldn't  some  one  else  run  it  better  than  I,  cap- 
tain?" 

Now  there  is  a  limit  to  every  man's  courageous  adjustment 
to  adversities.  Hallowell's  had  been  passed.  He  turned  to 
Hart,  sharply, 

"Are  you  going  to  be  a  quitter?"  he  asked  in  a  hard  voice. 
But  before  Calligan  or  Hart  had  time  to  reply,  he  slipped 

down  from  the  table  on  which  he  was  sitting  and  grasped  Hart's 

hand. 
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**I  beg  your  pardon,  old  man,*'  he  said.  "I  know  it  rather 
took  you  off  your  feet;  it  did  most  of  us;  but  go  in  and  do  your 
best.    The  cup  is  not  lost  yet  by  a  long  way. '  * 

Hart's  face  was  crimson  with  embarrassment.  He  stammered 
something  to  the  effect  that  he  would  try,  and  hurried  out  with 
Calligan  for  a  few  words  of  instruction  and  a  hasty  change  of 
clothes. 

Hallowell  wrapped  his  blanket  about  him  and  laid  down  for 
a  moment's  rest.  Hardly  had  he  done  so,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
when  the  voice  of  the  megaphone  sounded  through  the  air, 
announcing  the  result  of  the  two -mile. 

After  the  tumult  of  cheering  had  subsided,  the  hoarse  cry 
sounded  again :    *  *E-e-verybody  out  for  the  relay !  * ' 

Hallowell  rolled  off  the  table.  The  rubbers  gave  a  last  pat 
to  the  legs  of  two  other  men,  and  they  wrapped  their  blankets 
about  them  and  joined  him.  They  waited  a  moment  for  Hart, 
so  that  when  they  at  last  emerged  from  the  door  of  the  dressing 
room,  the  other  teams  had  already  gone  out  to  the  track. 

Prom  the  crowded  stand  came  roar  after  roar  of  cheering. 
The  stand  seemed  to  tremble  under  the  boom  of  stamping  feet. 
Hallowell  glanced  up  grimly  as  Calligan  broke  a  way  for  them 
through  the  crowd  which  lined  the  fence,  and  wondered  if  the 
news  had  yet  reached  the  Crane  rooters. 

In  answer  to  his  thought  a  fresh  burst  of  cheering  went  up. 
He  felt  the  crunch  of  cinders  under  his  feet.  They  had  passed 
the  gate  and  were  out  upon  the  track,  Calligan  in  the  lead,  strik- 
ing toward  a  cluster  of  blanketed  figures  in  the  middle  of  the 
track  before  the  stand.  Hallowell  called  back  his  wandering 
thoughts  and  abruptly  gathered  all  his  coolness  for  the  drawing 
for  position. 

In  the  stand  one  question  was  upon  the  lips  of  the  Crane 
supporters:— ''Which  is  Hart?" 

News  of  the  telegram  and  its  consequences,  had  spread  with 
all  the  swiftness  of  evil  tidings;  but  with  its  darkening  of  san- 
guine hopes  it  brought  also  a  great  curiosity  as  to  this  unknown, 
Hart. 

The  group  on  the  track  broke  up ;  the  cheering  gradually 
died  away,  and  one  of  the  bands  in  the  stand  gathered  up  its 
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instruments  to  play.    Then,  as  though  in  answer  to  the  queries 
on  the  stand,  a  cry  sounded,  shrill  and  clear: — 
*'Hello,  Babe  Hart!" 

A  few  eyes  in  the  stand  turned  toward  the  section  from 
which  the  cry  came;  but  most  of  them  sought  out  the  little  group 
of  Crane  members  below  on  the  track.  One  of  these,  a  tall, 
gaunt  youth,  with  sandy  hair,  was  staring  toward  the  stand 
inquiringly, — no  need  to  ask  longer  which  was  Hart. 

Again  the  cry  came,  clear,  compelling.  By  this  time  the 
Crane  followers  realized  its  meaning.  They  took  it  up  and 
rolled  it  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other,  in  a  mighty, 
swelling  cheer. 

The  effect  upon  the  man  on  the  track  below  was  magical. 
Langdon  said  afterward  that  the  sleep  seemed  to  clear  out  of  his 
eyes  all  in  an  instant.  He  stared  a  moment  longer,  and  then 
turned  his  crimson  face  to  Hallowell,  and  said,  with  a  catch  in 
his  voice:  ''I  wonder  how  they  got  hold  of  it.  It's  my  nick- 
name at  home. ' ' 

Hallowell  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "It's  all  right, 
old  man,"  he  said.    "They're  with  you  up  there." 

The  good  square  jaw  tightened.  Langdon  was  right.  The 
sleep  had  cleared  out  of  the  hazel  eyes.  All  in  an  instant  had 
come  the  change.  The  men  who  knew  him  stared  in  wonder- 
ment. Could  this  be  the  slow,  careless  Hart,  this  alert  individual 
who  listened  so  attentively  to  Calligan's  last  instructions  and 
discussed  the  prospect  in  as  cool  a  manner  as  the  veteran  Hal- 
lowell. Hallowell  noticed  the  change,  and  a  glimmer  of  hope 
burned  up  for  an  instant  in  his  breast,  but  he  snuffed  it  out  ruth- 
lessly and  turned  his  attention  to  the  track. 

The  men  who  were  to  run  first  had  flung  their  blanket  robes 
to  waiting  hands,  and  were  stepping  forward  to  dig  their  foot- 
holds in  the  cinders.  A  moment  later  and  those  beyond  the 
sound  of  the  starter's  voice,  saw  them  crouch  in  a  row  as  though 
by  common  impulse ;  saw  a  revolver  barrel  glint  in  the  sun  above 
the  starter's  upstretched  arm;  saw  the  crouching  figures  raise 
and  swing  forward  a  trifle.  Then  a  ball  of  fluffy  smoke  broke 
out  above  the  starter's  head.  A  scratching  of  cinders,  and  they 
were  already  rounding  the  turn,  running  well  bunched,  steady 
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and  strong.  Down  the  back  stretch  they  sped.  At  the  220 
pole  there  were  spaces  opening  between.  On  the  turn  these 
spaces  widened  perceptibly. 

The  second -quarter  men  were  waiting  nervously. 

Ralston  of  Crane  was  running  in  third  place.  As  they 
swept  into  the  straightaway  he  swung  out  and  started  his  sprint. 
But  the  pace  had  been  too  fast.  He  fought  gamely,  but  almost 
at  the  finish  he  staggered,  and  lurching  forward  blindly  touched 
his  man  off,  a  bad  third. 

Calligan  frowned,  and  said  something  in  a  low  tone  to  Hal- 
lo well,  who  shook  his  head  gloomily. 

**Can*t  do  it,*'  he  said.  **This  quarter  is  going  to  be  faster 
yet!'' 

It  was.  Around  the  turn ;  down  the  back  stretch ;  past  the 
220  pole  again.  Crane  still  held  third,  but  the  two  men  behind 
were  slowly  creeping  up. 

Hallowell  and  Calligan  gave  Hart  a  few  last  words  of  encour- 
agement and  sent  him  out  to  take  his  place,  and  down  from  the 
stand  surged  a  mighty,  hopeful  chant:  *'Eat  'em  up,  Babe 
Hart!" 

Hart's  lips  tightened,  and  he  glanced  up  smiling. 

Hallowell  noticed  it,  and  he  said  to  himself:  **I  wonder  if 
I  did  such  a  fool  thing  after  all,  in  putting  him  third,"  and  his 
judgment  told  him  yes. 

Around  the  turn  and  into  the  straightaway  swung  the  run- 
ners. Again  the  colors  of  Crane  swerved  out  to  sprint.  But 
this  man  had  gauged  himself  better.  As  he  bore  down  on  Hart 
there  was  no  faltering  there.  His  pace  increased  as  he  neared 
the  finish  in  a  spurt  that  drew  a  burst  of  applause  from  the  Crane 
section.  He  lunged  forward  to  touch  Hart,  and  then  staggered 
and  dropped,  limp  and  senseless  to  the  ground. 

With  a  spurt  of  cinders.  Hart  shot  away  in  third  place, 
twenty  feet  behind  the  leader.  The  crowd  in  the  stand  caught 
its  breath  in  wonder. 

**He's  hitting  it  up  too  fast,"  muttered  Calligan  to  Hal- 
lowel,  as  he  took  his  robe.    *'He  can't  hold  it." 

That  was  the  feeling  of  all  those  who  knew  as  they  watched 
him  circle  the  turn  and  swung  into  the  back  stretch  at  a  pace  that 
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they  knew  from  his  stride  must  be  terrific.  Bat  the  stand's  judg- 
ment was  not  expert,  and  over  the  swaying  mass  of  humanity  up 
there,  there  dawned  a  realization  that  a  new  runner  was  being 
born  to  Crane  in  that  streak  of  flying  humanity  that  seemed  to 
be  all  legs.  They  saw  the  distance  that  separated  him  from  the 
leaders  gradually  shorten.  At  the  220  pole  he  came  up  even 
with  the  second  man ;  hung  beside  him  a  moment,  and  then 
slowly  drew  ahead. 

Crane  rose  in  a  delirium  of  joy.  Langdon  pounded  a  gray- 
haired  professor  of  Greek  on  the  back,  and  yelled  in  his  ear : 

*  *  Watch  him !   Just  see  him  go.   Can't  he  run ! ' ' 

And  the  old  professor,  without  turning  his  head,  softly  mur- 
mured, **You  bet!'' 

Below  on  the  track  the  knowing  ones  shook  their  heads. 
Eagerly  they  gazed  at  the  runners  for  the  first  sign  of  weakening. 
It  did  not  seem  possible  that  Hart  could  maintain  the  pace ;  but 
he  gradually  drew  away  from  the  second  man,  and  slowly,  slowly, 
crept  near  the  leader. 

The  stand  was  hushed  and  tense. 

They  were  on  the  turn,  the  last  quarter  men  were  in  their 
places  and  waiting.  The  mass  in  the  stand  rose  to  their  feet  and 
cramed  forward. 

Into  the  straightaway  swung  the  runners,  sweeping  down 
with  great  strides  toward  the  finish.  Hart  was  running  in  the 
middle  of  the  track  to  touch  Hallo  well.  His  arms  were  drawn 
up  tense  at  his  side  now,  and  his  head  was  thrust  forward.  His 
face  was  set  and  drawn.  In  an  agony  of  suspense  the  Crane 
men  watched  for  the  first  weakening  of  that  sweeping  stride. 
But  it  did  not  come.  Nearer,  nearer — suddenly  his  hand  shot 
out,  he  lurched  forward  and  touched  Hallowell  four  feet  behind 
the  leader. 

* 'There  goes  a  record,"  muttered  one  of  the  timers  to  his 
companions  as  he  clicked  his  watch. 

Hallowell  closed  the  gap  on  the  back  stretch.  At  the  220 
pole  he  was  well  in  the  lead,  and  after  that  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  how  much. 

As  Crane  awoke  to  a  realization  that  the  cup  was  won, 
pandemonium  broke  loose.     The  transition  from  despair  to 
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triumph  brought  delirium.  Hats  and  coats  and  canes  were  flung 
into  the  air.  Spectators  leaped  the  railing  of  the  stand,  and 
swarmed  onto  the  track  below.  The  victorious  team  were  caught 
up  and  borne  on  willing  shoulders  to  the  dressing  rooms. 

Around  Hart  an  enthusiastic  mob  clamored  for  introduc- 
tions, but  Calligan  waved  them  all  away  and  hurried  his  tottering 
proteges  into  the  dressing  room. 

After  dinner  that  night  as  Hallowell  strode  out  on  the  ver- 
anda of  the  hotel,  and  stood  looking  down  at  the  crowds  of  visi- 
tors taking  their  way  leisurely  to  the  trains,  he  heard  his  name 
called  from  the  dusk  behind  him.   He  turned. 

**If  you're  not  in  a  hurry  won't  you  come  over  and  sit  down 
for  a  few  minutes,"  said  a  voice  which  he  recognized  as  Hart's. 

He  took  the  proferred  chair,  but  before  he  could  utter  the 
words  which  were  upon  his  lips.  Hart  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm. 

"I  guess  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  Hallowell,"  he 
said,  **but  I  want  to  tell  you  something  before  you  say  it." 

**Do  you 'know,"  he  continued,  **I  never  knew  what  it 
meant  to  have  a  fellow  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  call  me 
old  man.  I  never  dreamed  of  experiencing  such  a  feeling  as 
came  over  me  when  I  heard  those  up  there  cheering  my  name, 
just  because  I  had  been  kicked  into  doing  something  for  the  honor 
of  old  Crane. 

"Dad  has  tried  hard  to  pound  it  into  my  head  ever  since  I 
can  remember,  that  I  was  worth  something;  but  I  could  never 
manage  to  agree  with  him.  He  has  about  given  it  up,  I  am 
afraid.  But  after  what  I've  been  through  today,  I  guess  I'm 
well  wakened  up. 

"So  you  see,  old  man,"  he  added,  with  a  smile  in  his  voice, 
"I  owe  more  to  Crane  tonight  than  she  owes  to  me.  And  I 
really  don't  deserve  all  they've  been  saying  about  me." 
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The  waves,  the  waves, 

0  God  those  waves, — 

With  curling  crests  and  flying  spray. 

Reaching,  reaching  np  the  sands. 

And  calling,  "Come  away,  away!" 

But  Love  has  warmly  ta'en  my  hands 

And  drawn  me  to  a  saner  rest 

Upon  his  deep -intoning  breast. 

Yet  still  I  hear,— 

Too  near,  too  near, — 

The  voice  that  cries ; 

The  pent  soul  sighs 

And  notes  the  path  of  trembling  light. 

Leading,  leading  from  the  night 

Upon  the  shore  to, — no  man's  land; 

I'm  wildly  borne  across  the  sand, 

Impelled  by  pulse  of  atmosphere. 

And  while  within  the  sea  I  peer, 

A  cold,  cold  wave  has  wrapped  me  round, 

And,  shrinking,  in  a  quick  rebound, 

1  loudly  cry; 

And  Love,  close  by. 

Again  forgiving  foolish  me, 

Leads  me  gently  from  the  sea ; 

And  from  the  weird  and  mystic  moon, 

Prom  swaying  shadows  on  the  dune, 

He  shades  my  eyes. 

My  unrest  dies. — 

And  yonder,  where  the  pathway  turns. 
The  light  of  home  serenely  burns. 
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'but,  mastbrs,  rsmsmbbr  that  I 

I  AM  AN  ASS." 

The  Bleyenth 
May  Pest iv al, 
folly  maintained 
the  standard  set 
by  its  predeces- 
sors. The  choice 
and  order  of  the 
works  given  at 
these  five  con- 
certs always  fol- 
lows some  defin- 
itely arranged  ednca- 
Thc  N«y  Fcstivil  tional  plan.  In  addi- 
tion to  an  excellent 
selection  of  minor  works,  the  scheme 
for  this  year  included  the  performance 
of  Schubert's  B  minor  Symphony, 
Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony,  A 
major,  Bruch's  "Pair  Ellen,"  Bl- 
gar's  * 'Dream  of  Gerontius,"  and 
Bizet's  "Carmen"  in  concert  form. 

Por  the  musician,  at  least,  the  chief 
interest  centered  about  the  "Ge- 
rontius." In  earlier  work,  as  in  the 
"Caractacus,"  heard  last  year  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country,  Mr.  Blgar 
had  demonstrated  his  complete  mas* 
tery  over  the  resources  of  the  modern 
orchestra.  But  in  this  work  choral 
and  orchestral  effects  are  sought  for 
and  attained  that  are  absolutely 
unique. 

Taking  his  text  from  Cardinal 
Newman's  great  mystical  poem,  the 
composer  has  entered  into  its  spirit  to 
such  an  extent,  and  has  made  the 
work  such  an  organic  whole,  that 
any  criticism  of  the  music  must  apply 
as  well  to  the  poem  and  to  the  sub- 


ject as  a  whole.  The  "Gerontius" 
has  been  called  an  oratorio.  In  re- 
ality, Blgar  has  created  a  new  form 
in  sacred  music.  Instead  of  detached 
solos  and  choruses,  the  music  forms 
an  uninterrupted  background  to  the 
various  recitations  and  choruses. 
Made  up,  like  the  Wagnerian  music 
drama,  of  a  large  number  of  charac- 
teristic motives,  it  reflects  to  the  full 
the  varied  play  of  emotion  depicted 
in  the  words. 

The  subject  is  of  such  inherent 
difficulty  that  in  the  case  of  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  composers,  its 
treatment  would  be  foredoomed  to 
failure.  In  particular,  the  question 
of  how  to  proceed  after  the  stupen- 
dous climax  before  the  throne  of  the 
Most  High  has,  it  would  seem,  re- 
ceived its  only  possible  solution  in  the 
hands  of  Blgar,  and  that  in  a  state- 
ment that  must  win  even  greater  ad- 
miration as  familiarity  with  it  in- 
creases. 

Under  Profef>sor  Stanley's  direc- 
tion, the  work  received  a  thoroughly 
adequate  rendition,  the  authoritative 
work  of  Mr.  Ellison  Van  Hoose,  in 
the  part  of  Gerontius,  being  espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

Carmen,  in  concert  form,  even  with 
Homer  as  the  heartless  gipsy,  and 
Campanari  as  Bscamillo,  may  seem  a 
questionable  proposition.  But  as 
long  as  Ann  Arbor  is  without  an 
Opera  House,  and  the  work  is  done 
with  such  spirit,  the  presentation  of 
operatic  music  in  this  manner  must 
find  adequate  justification  in  its  eda- 
cational  value. 
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In  speaking  of  the  dramatic  season 
of  1903- '04,  William  Winter  says: 

"There  has  not 
The  iramitk  Scasti  been  a  time  in 
ori9a3-'04  fifty  years  when 

the  theater  was 
at  so  low  a  level  as  it  has  reached 
today— when  the  impulse  is  vanity, 
the  motive  is  greed,  the  method  is 
sordid  engrossment,  the  aim  is  ex- 
clusively 'business,'  and  the  result  is 
a  barren  traffic  and  an  arid  waste." 

This  is  a  strong  denunciation  of  the 
stage,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  arouse  the 
younger  generation  which  is  in  a  way 
actively  and  passively  for  the  drama 
of  today  and  of  the  future.  At  first 
we  are  inclined  to  assign  the  cause 
of  such  a  scathing  criticism  to  the 
pessimism  of  old  age.  In  view  of 
the  article  from  which  the  above  quo- 
tation is  taken,  Harrison  Pisk  care- 
fully studied  theatrical  affairs  of  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  modern  stage  is  no 
worse  at  present  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years.  Yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  if  we  review  the  season  as 
a  whole,  we  find  but  three  produc- 
tions worthy  of  consideration :  The 
••Proud  Prince,"  ''Ivan,  the  Ter- 
rible," and  "Ulysses."  This  list 
purposely  leaves  out  of  consideration 
the  delightful  but  unsubstantial 
comedies,  such  as  "Cousin  Kate, "or 
"Pretty  Peggy,"  as  we  are  dealing 
with  the  so-called  "literary  drama." 
Outside  of  the  three  plays  men- 
tioned, the  stage  has  been  overrun 
with  productions  which  are  not  even 
worthy  of  attending,  much  less  of 
serious  criticism. 

In  regard  to  these  dramas  which 
aspired  to  be  worthy  respect, and  con- 
sideration, we  may  report  favorably. 
The  "Proud  Prince"  was  a  curious 


and  interesting  play  which  could  not 
fail  to  hold  one's  attention  because  of 
its  novelty.  Yet  it  is  not  a  play  which 
will  live  in  book -form.     "Ivan,  the 
Terrible,"  was  produced  by  Richard 
Mansfield— an  actor  who  has  such  a 
hold  on  the  listener  by  his  art,  that 
anything  he  attempts  on  the  stage  ia, 
at  least,  artistic      "Ulysses"  ia  a 
drama  which  has  been  anccessfnlly 
produced  in  London.    Mr.  Prohman 
gave  it  an  adequate  representation  in 
this  country ;  and  even  after  it  had 
turned  out  to  be  a  financial  failure, 
he  spared  no  expense  to  continue  its 
production,  believing  that  the  play 
had  a  powerful  message  to  convey  to 
the  public,  and  that  it  would  raise 
the  standard  of  the  stage.  The  drama 
failed  through  lack  |of  patronage. 
Yet,  what  are  we  to  expect  of  the 
public  at  large,  when  a  certain  critic 
in  speaking   of    "Ulysses,"  said: 
'  'The  prologue  representing  that  ses- 
sion of  the  gods  on  Olympus,  was 
scarcely  superior  in  dignity  to  a 
meeting   of    the  Detroit  Common 
CouncU  "  ?  If  those  who  are  supposed 
to  have  the  welfare  of  the  stage  at 
heart  give  the  "Proud  Prince"  un- 
stinted praise  and  condemn,  not  even 
in  a  dignified  manner,  the  exquisite 
poetic  drama,   "Ulysses,"  Phillips 
may  well  say :    ''Et  tu  Brute.** 
•  •  • 

But  why  is  "Ulysses"  a  success  in 
London  and  not  in  America?   Why  is 

the  present  home 
The  Lack  of  Aesthetic  of  romanticdrama 
Appreciation  in  in  France?  Why 
America  are  Shakespeare's 

plays  produced 
more  frequently  in  Germany  than  in 
this  country?  Are  we  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  American  taste  in 
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art  is  on  a  low  plane?  If  we  must 
go  abroad  for  all  onr  music  and 
serions  drama,  are  we  not  well 
enongh  educated  to  appreciate  the 
best  that  Europe  has  to  offer?  Ask 
this  question  of  any  American,  and 
he  will  point  to  our  universities.  Per- 
haps he  is  thus  answering  the  ques- 
tion, but  not  in  the  way  he  expected. 
Go  to  the  average  student's  book- 
case, if  he  has  one,  and  take  notice 
of  what  you  find,  besides  his  text- 
books. There  are  numerous  copies 
of  the  * 'Smart  Set.'*  * 'Letters  From 
a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son," 
"Dorothy  Vernon,"  etc.  The  com- 
mercial tendency  of  the  age  has 
spread  into  the  universities,  and  even 
where  we  should  expect  to  find  an 
acquaintance  with  the  highest  forms 
of  art,  we  discover  an  apalling  lack  of 
artistic  appreciation.  Can  we  wonder 
that  this  country  is  behind  Europe  in 
the  sesthetic  side  of  life,  when  the 
supposedly  best  educated  classes— 
the  college  graduates — find  more  to 
admire  in  Carnegie  than  in  Shake- 
speare? Perhaps  we  should  have 
said  scientific  school  graduates,  for 
truly  the  college  graduate  is  likely  to 
become  an  extinct  species. 

Thus  when  William  Winter  lashes 
the  stage,  he  would  do  well  to  turn 
his  scourge  against  the  public.  There 
is  more  of  a  crisis  in  front  of  the 
footlights  than  behind  them.  The 
mechanical  part  of  the  theater  has 
never  bten  as  well  equipped  to  meet 
demands  made  upon  it  as  it  is  at 
present.  The  actors— Mansfield,  Tree, 
Bernhardt,  and  Coquelin— are  as  ar- 
tistic as  they  ever  were.  The  old 
dramas  of  merit  still  exist.  Modem 
plays,  worthy  of  high  praise,  are 
being  written  by  Phillips.  Rostand, 
Downey,  and  D'Annunzio.  But  where 


is  the  appreciative  audience  ?  For  the 
most  part  they  are  listening  to  vaud- 
eville and  burlesque.  As  long  as  the 
public  demands  Webber  and  Fields, 
instead  of  Shakespeare,  onr  stage 
will  degenerate. 

The  Nation  records  the  results  of  a 
highly  important  piece  of  research 
that  has  just  been 
"Cite^ries,  Cits  consummated  by  Dr. 
and  Children"  G.  Stanley  Hall  and 
C.  E.  Browne  for  the 
Carnegie  Institution.  It  is  entitled 
"The  Cat  and  the  Child."  Cats  and 
children,  these  learned  authors  hold, 
have  been  in  close  association  since 
the  world  began.  This  association 
must  have  modified  the  child,  and 
possibly  the  cat,  and  a  statistical 
study  of  the  attitude  of  the  child 
toward  his  feline  playfellow  cannot 
fail  to  cast  a  certain  light  upon  the 
mysterious  recesses  of  the  child  mind. 
So  some  three  thousand  youngsters 
were  set  to  recording  their  impres- 
sion of  their  favorite  pet,  answering 
such  questions  as  these :  Why  they 
liked  it?  How  they  got  it?  What 
was  its  chief  accomplishment?  Did 
it  speak  and  understand  what  was 
spoken  to  it?  Did  it  manifest  affec- 
tion?  Had  it  a  life  after  death? 

More  than  a  quarter  of  the  children 
(statistically  28.4  per  cent.)  answered 
for  the  cat.  The  systematized  an- 
swers revealed  at  once  the  startling 
fact  that  the  cat  is  rarely  come  by  in 
the  way  of  commerce.  To  49  per 
cent,  of  the  small  girls  the  cat  was 
given;  to  19  per  cent,  it  "came  to 
us";  10  per  cent,  "found  it";  only 
11  per  cent,  "bought  or  otherwise 
procured  it." 

On  the  basis'  of  these  figures  the 
authors  maintain  with  great  plans - 
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ibility  that  "the  child  values  his  cat 
because  it  is  his  own,  and  nearly 
one- half  of  the  cats  mentioned  in  the 
returns  have  been  homeless  and  have 
been  rescued  and  adopted  by  the 
child.  The  two  factors  of  ownership 
and  pity  or  sympathy  are  very  nearly 
equal,  with  the  former  slightly  in  the 
lead." 

Returns  about  the  cat  as  a  first-class 
fighter  prove  beyond  cavil  that  small 
girls  have  somewhat  broader  sympa- 
thies than  small  boys.  Little  lassies 
even  pity  the!  mice,  rats  and  birds 
which  the  cat  catches,  while  it  is 
demonstrable  that  little  lads  are  de- 
plorably "focused  on  the  success  of 
the  cat."  At  eight  years  old  37  per 
cent,  of  boys  and  50  per  cent,  of  girls 
love  a  catfight ;  at  fifteen  years  60  per 
cent. of  boys  love  their  pet  horrescent, 
but  only  14  per  cent,  of  girls.  This 
shows  clearly,  our  authors  justly  ob- 
serve, that  *'with  boys,  interest  in 
catfights  increases  from  eight  to  fif- 
teen and  decreases  in  girls  of  the 
same  ages."  One  more  great  stride 
in  child  psychology ! 

Invariably  the  cat  is  anthropomor- 
phosed  in  a  twofold  manner.  The 
child  imputes  his  own  feelings  to  the 
cat,  and  also  his  own  "relation  to  his 
parents  suggests  to  him  a  similar 
relation  as  existing  between  his  pet 
and  himself."  Hence  certain  ethical 
implications  and  discoveries.  For 
example,  in  the  matter  of  chastise- 
ment of  a  bad  cat,  "boys  punish- 
ments are  more  often  abrupt  and 
severe;  the  girls  more  frequently 
resort  to  moral  suasion."  Hence  the 
axiom  dimly  divined  by  suffering 
males,  but  only  now  reduced  to  a 
scientific  expression:  "The  boys 
range  of  punishment  is  less  extensive 
than  that  of  the  girls;  the  girl  par 
^;r^/^^  is  the  disciplinarian."  To 


wit:   45  per  cent,  of  females  pnniah 

cats  corporally,  against  15j  per  cent, 
of  males ;  16  per  cent  of  little  girls 
are  adepts  in  moral  suasion  against 
ft  beggarly  2  per  cent,  of  little  boys. 

As  we  come  out  from  the  spell  of 
the  argument,  the  cruel  suspicion 
intrudes  that  these  striking  conclu- 
sions might  have  been  attained  by 
less  laborious  means.  If  this  be 
serious  scholarship,  why  is  not  **Let 
me  provide  the  cats  of  a  nation,  and 
I  care  not  who  makes  its  school 
commissioners"  a  serious  social 
aphorism? 

•  •  « 

You  cannot  imagine  with  what 
eagerness  and  expection  I  turned  to 
the  discussions  at  "The 
Hair-CottiMi  Sign  of  the  Ass's  Head" 
Again  in  April's  Inlandkr,  to 

see  what  the  intelligent 
gentlemen  frequenting  that  auspicious 
hostelry  had  to  say  about  hair -cutting 
and  hair-cutters.  But  alas,  never  a 
word!  Can  it  be  that  the  signifi* 
cance  of  certain  recent  tonsorial,  not 
to  say  barbarous, performances, has  es- 
caped the  perspicacious  vision  of 
said  intelligent  gentleman?  It  is 
probable,  nevertheless,  that  for  deeds 
of  sheer  destruction,  the  Association 
of  self-appointed  Hair- Cutters  will 
rank  in  history  along  with  the  image- 
breakers,  the  Kuklux  Klan,  Mafia, 
Katipunan,  and  other  organizations 
of  secret  processes,  uncanny  rites  and 
deeds  of  camisado. 

I  would  not  for  the  world  have  it 
thought  that  I  use  the  word  destruc- 
tion playfully ;  or  that  I  refer  to  so 
trivial  a  matter  as  the  loss  of  a  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  hair 
The  Loss  of  flair  by  various  victims 
and  Heads  of  the  "sounding 
scissors."  I  do  not 
even  allude  to  the  somewhat  graver 
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loss  of  their  heads  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  at  the  time  when 
the  library,  long  deemed  the  Pallad- 
ium of  hirsute  integrity,  was  invaded, 
— one  professor,  for  instance,  giving 
out  the  following  identification  of 
the  ring-leader:  "Light  hair,  an 
open  countenance,  and  a  gray  suit!" 
Quite  an  ensemble,  one  must  admit. 
Bertillon  signalment  could  go  no 
further,— but  I  am  not  referring  to 
this  matter. 

My  moan  is  simply  this:  The  an- 
nual practice  of  hair-cutting,  besides 
being  as  hygienic  as  spring  bitters, 
has  always  been  Michigan's  one 
great  collegiate  institution — her  one 
venerable  tradition,— but  by  the  past 
month's  developments,  it  has  been 
ruined  beyond  repair  by  its  own  de- 
votees, mortally  wounded  in  the 
house  of  its  supposed  friends.  How 
this  is,  I  can  soon  make  plain,  if  yon 
will  but  tolerate  a  lapse  into  reminis- 
cence— and,  mayhap,  a  tear. 

In  my  undergraduate  days,  a  free 
hair-cut  at  the  hands  of  rival  class- 
men was  a  badge  of  dis- 
"VbcM  I  Was  tinction,  an  emolument 
Ytait"         of  office,  a  token  of  rank. 

The  Freshman  toast- 
master,  being  an  extraordinary  figure, 
was  quite  certain  of  one  and  accepted 
office  with  an  implied  stipulation  to 
that  effect.  A  class  president,  if  he 
attended  the  class  games  and  didn't 
graft,  might  be  voted  one— but  that 
was  rare.  A  prominent  athlete  could 
occasionally  induce  his  admirers  to 
beitow  a  similar  favor  upon  him. 
There  were  no  further  dissipations  of 
the  honor,  however,  and,  hedged  in 
by  its  own  divinity,  the  institution  of 
hair-cutting  grew  dignified  and  grand. 
With  what  lamentation  then,  I  con- 


template its  present  unworthy  estate! 

That  you  may  not  adjudge  me  a 
mere  bumptious,  atrabilious  laudator 
iemporis  acii,  turn  to  the  facts.  Who 
under  the  new  dispensation  cannot  get 
a  free  hair-cut  by  merely  appearing 
on  the  streets  after  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening?  What  mug-ugly,  what  pie- 
face,  what  lanthorn,  jaw,  what  cock- 
loft cranium  cannot  today  receive 
facile  promotion  to  factitious  fame 
by  seeking  out  a  friendly  pair  of 
scissors?  Nay !  In  the  case  of  many 
I  am  induced  to  believe,  the  tinsel 
aureola  of  their  spurious  tonsure,  is 
from  their  own  hands!  And  this  is 
the  work  of  the' Amalgamated  Order  of 
Self -Appointed  Hair-Cutters !  —which 
is  nothing  but  a  contemptible  con- 
spiracy of  obscure  muckers  to  receive 
a  free  hair-cut  without  deserving  it. 

What  the  consequences  of  this 
lavish  dole  of  pseudo  distinction 
must  be,  is^evident  enough.  Already, 
the  best  college  men,  will  not  permit 
their  hair  to  be  cut  outside  an 
antiseptic  barber  shop.  For,  they 
urge  with  cogency,  if  the  plebs 
have  our  funeral,  why  then  they  may 
have  it,  but  they  can't  have  us.  tool 

Hair-cutting  as  an 
The  FasslBi  of  Oor  institution  is  dead. 
Omc  listitittol         Ostracism  endured 

at  Athens,  as  long 
as  men  like  Themistocles  and  Aristides 
were  its  honored  victims.  But  when 
the  "meanest  man"  was  sent  into 
exile  by  the  oyster  shells,  ostracism 
came  to  an  end.  Oh!  if  this  histori- 
cal instance  had  only  been  present  to 
the  minds  of  the  hair-cutters,  per- 
haps they  might  have  had  the  ruth 
to  hold  their  desecrating  hands  from 
the  sacred  scissors— but  no — Ilium 
fuit,  so  was  hair-cutting. 
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What  could  the  drones  and  dullards 
who  wrote  the  Librettos  for  past  May 

Festivals  have  been  about 
Morals  iml  that  they  were  so  sleep  to 
'  Music         their  opportunities?Never , 

before  this  year,  we  be- 
lieve, was  that  publication  made  a 
vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  a  salu- 
bxious  moral  lesson  to  dissipated 
concert  goers.  Heinous  sin  of  omis- 
sion! But  in  language  approaching 
the  cowboy's  epitaph,  *' Nobody*  11 
never  git  the  drop  on  us  again  in  that 
manner."  *'In  the  last  analysis," 
says  the  Libretto,  (page  34)  Carmen 
is  of  interest  as  a  type,  and  for  that 
reason  it  has  been  placed  on  our  pro- 
gram. Through  it  all  we  seem  to  be 
conscious  of  the  odor  of  the  cigarette 
— and  no  one  has  yet 
Carmen  and  claimed  for  that  any  in- 
Ci|arcttes  spiration  toward  higher 
living,  *  *  Bravo !  — though 
of  course,  it  is  barely  possible  that 
there  are  intervals  in  one's  life  when 
one  lets  up  in  the  strenuous  search 
for  inspirations— but  otherwise — 
bravo ! 

Our  moralist,  however,  it  is  plain, 
is  something  of  a  tyro  at  this  busi- 
ness of  moral  writing.  Like  all 
amateurs  he  overshoots  the  mark. 
For  instance,  to  speak  of  Carmen  as 
an  "exploitation  of  the  seamy  side  of 
life,"  is  a  trifle  ridiculous.  Elemental 
passion,  even  when  of  a  base  sort, 
doesn't  necessarily  suggest  social 
settlements.  lago  was  no  bar -keep. 
•  •  • 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  N. 
Y.  Evening  Pdst:   The  attempt  to 

install  the  honor 
The  Failarc  of  the  system  at  ezamina- 
lonor  System  at  tions  held  by  Co- 
Colambia  1  u  m  bia  University 

seems  to  be  doomed 


to  failure  for  this  year  at  least.  All 
the  classes  of  the  college  and  the 
Schools  of  Applied  Science,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first-year  men,  have 
voted  on  the  question.  The  senior 
class  of  the  Schools  of  Applied 
Science  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  installation  of  an  honor 
system  at  Columbia  was  impractical 
under  existing  conditions.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  junior  and  sophomore 
classes  was  the  same.  A  formal  set 
of  resolutions  was  submitted  to  the 
senior  class  of  the  college  and  re- 
ceived an  affirmative  vote  of  37  to  28, 
but  since  it  had  been  decided  by  the 
class  that  a  two -thirds  vote  was  neces- 
sary to  make  the  resolution  effective, 
no  recommendations  were  made  to 
the  faculty.  No  quorum  of  the  jun- 
ior class  could  be  obtained  to  vote  on 
the  question,  and  the  sophomore 
class  passed  a  resolution  which  really 
avoided  the  question. 

The  movement  for  the  installation 
of  an  honor  system  at  Columbia  real- 
ly had  its  origin  in  the  faculty,  tnit 
as  the  dean  of  one  of  the  undergrad- 
uate faculties  said,  it  was  absolutely 
essential  that  the  student  body  should 
take  the  initiative.  The  board  of 
student  representatives,  composed  of 
the  class  presidents  of  the  college 
and  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science, 
was  called  together  by  Dean  Van 
Amringe  and  told  that  the  authorities 
would  do  what  they  could  to  help 
the  matter  along,  but  that  the  board 
would  have  to  put  the  question  to  the 
various  classes  and  take  the  initiative 
in  every  way.  Statementa  of  the 
workings  of  the  honor  system  at 
Princeton  and  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  were  obtained  by  the  uni- 
versity authorities. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to 
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the  system  made  by  the  members  of 
the  college  at  their  meetings  held  to 
consider  the  matter  was  that  they 
would  not  agree  to  inform  against  their 
classmates.  The  men  who  were  against 
the  honor  system  further  said  that 
at  Columbia,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, there  was  lacking  that  esprit 
de  corps  which  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary before  any  honor  system  could 
be  made  effective.  They  said  that  at 
Princeton  and  Virginia,  where  the 
honor  system  is  in  operation,  prac- 
tically all  the  students  who  live  in 
dormitories  or  near  the  university, 
are  thrown  together  constantly,  and 
therefore  know  each  other  well.  At 
Columbia,  they  said,  the  conditions 
are  very  different.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  students  at  Columbia  compar- 
atively few  live  on  Morningside 
Heights.  Howard  Richards,  secre- 
tary of  Earl  Hall  at  Columbia,  says 
that  he  thinks  that  it  will  be  several 
years  before  an  honor  system  can  be 
installed^ 

•  •  • 

An  Bnglishman  who  lives  in  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  read  an  article  in  the 

Ladies^  Home  Journal  on 
The  Ideal  '*An  Ideal  Evening  at 
VS.  Home,"  and  forthwith  re- 
The  Rul     solved  to  have  one.  The 

article  gave  the  method  of 
procedure  in  great  detail  so  that 
paterfamilias  was  at  no  loss  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  Item  one: 
Elizabeth  must  go  to  the  piano  and 
play  and  sing, — protests  tearfully 
that  she  cannot  sing, — is  sent  to  bed. 
Item  two :  Josephine  must  play  and 
sing.  She  is  too  old  to  be  sent  to 
bed.  Heated  words  ensue.  Item 
three:  Paterfamilias  goes  down 
town. 

0  L  i  little  fable  should  be  taken 


heart  by  Faculty  Committees,  who 
enter  class  meetings  with  gteat  pro- 
grams for  reforming  what  needs  no 
reformation.  Graft  must  stop,  cer- 
tainly. We  find  it  difficult  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  Berliner,  who,  on 
visiting  Frankfort  during  the  regime 
of  the  Sanitary  von  Meyer,  exclaimed 
that  "as  for  him  wanted  to  be  able 
to  smell  his  city.*' 

Student  graft,  the  foulness  of 
which  has  so  often  been  a  stench  to 
all  nostrils,  must  and  will  end.  But 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  it  will  end 
through  the  unaided  efforts  of  the 
faculty  alone.  Students  and  Faculty 
must  combine  for  its  extermination. 
The  means  of  approach  between  these 
two  bodies  are  lamentably  few  here  at 
Michigan.  The  episode  we  allude  to, 
is  then  but  one  argument  more  for  a 
Michigan  Union. 

•  •  • 

Sheehan  and  Company  desire  to 
announce  that  they  will  be  unable  to 

continue  the  exhibition 
Bedsteads  I  of  eminent  bedsteads 
Have  Kbowb  that  they  began  with 

such  eclat  several  weeks 
ago.  It  was  easy  enough  for  them  to 
secure  exhibits  as  long  as  they  want- 
ed only  new  models  which  needed 
advertising,  but  when  they  struck 
heirlooms— they  struck  a  snag.  Pro- 
crustes' descendants  refused  abso- 
lutely to  allow  the  old  gentleman's 
bedstead  out  of  their  sight.  "It  had 
too  many  associations,"  they  said. 
Lincoln's  old  Springfield  cot  had  gone 
to  the  Pike.  Napoleon's  famous 
folding  bed«  that  always  closed  up  at 
the  end  of  five  hours,  giving  rise  to 
the  phrase,  a  "short  Nap,"  was 
swiped  at  Waterloo  by  parties  un- 
known in  those  parts; — and  so  on, 
>down  the  list.  Jim  Jeffries,  however, 
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haa  promised  to  send  on  the  glove 
with  which  he  knocked  ont  Pitz- 
simmons.  A  like  display  of  public 
spirit— and  other  articles — ^by  other 
gentlemen  of  the  "profesh"  will  be 
in  time  even  yet,  to  prevent  what 
promised  to  be  a  notable  museum  in 
extenso  from  fiztling^out  entirely. 
•  •  • 

He  put  the  shot  a  hundred  feet. 

He  vaulted  full  thirteen. 

Mo  other's  hurdling  was  to  neat. 

No  other's  form  so  clean. 

But  jr-square  plus  a  square 

Was  to  himlthe  same  precisely 

▲s  the  square  of  x  plus  y. 

He  could  pitch  a  cycloid  curve. 

He  could  make  three  homes  in  four. 

He  displayed  both  skill  and  nerve 

When  the  rooters  "wanted  more." 

But  he  really  thought  that  dovis 

Was  the  druff  store  name  for  Cloves, 

And  believed  that  Magna  Charta  was  a  map. 

The  Michigan  Club  House  is  to  be 
a  reality.  The  executive  committee 
has  met  and  definitely 
The  Club  Hsose  determined  on  the 
date  of  the  big  ban- 
quet, at  which  the  first  formal  steps 
will  be  taken  to  secure  the  coveted 
building.  The  date  set  is  Friday 
evening,  November  11,  on  the  eve  of 
the  Chicago  game.  At  this  time  the 
organization  is  to  be  perfected,  and 
plans  now  maturing  made  public. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  an 
Eastern  game  next  fall,  no  other 
event  of  recent  years  has  aroused  so 
much  enthusiasm  among  Michigan 
students  and  alumni.  This  has  been 
true  of  the  movement  since  its  incep- 
tion. No  sooner  was  announcement 
made  of  the  intended  project,  than 
scores  of  Michigan  men,  in  college 
and  out,  offered  their  services  to  make 
the  affair  a  success. 


The  special  committee  having 
charge  of  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments, will  continue  at  work  during 
the  summer,  and  by  fall,  when  col- 
lege opens  again,  will  be  prepared 
to  pull  off  the  biggest  banquet  ever 
given  at  Michigan.  To  give  readers 
some  idea  of  what  they  may  expect, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  committee  have 
on  their  list  of  speakers  and  guests 
for  the  occasion  such  men  as  Senator 
Charles  V.  Quarles,  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Associate  Justices  Day,  and  Har- 
lan, of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  There  are  others  we  might 
mention,  but  these  are  enough. 

Coming,  as  it  does,  on  the  eve  of 
the  final  football  game  with  Chicago, 
when  hundreds  of  alumni  will  be 
here,  and  Michigan  enthusiasm  will 
already  be  at  white  heat,  the  date  of 
the  banquet  is  most  auspicious.  That 
Waterman  gymnasium  will  be  filled 
to  the  doors  is  even  now  a  foregone 
conclusion.  This  much  is  known 
from  the  responses  of  alufuni  and 
college  organizations  already  re- 
ceived. The  committee  are  beginning 
to  regret  that  a  larger  banquet  hall 
cannot  be  had.  There  is  some  talk 
of  making  temporary  tables  out  of 
the  seats  in  University  Hall,  in  case 
the  attendance  exceeds  the  four  hun- 
dred mark.  This,  however,  cannot 
of  course ji  be  determined  on  until 
after  college  opens  next  fall. 

And  still  they  come.  Another 
club  has  seen  the  light.  The  genius 
of  organization  is  working  overtime. 
Every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  is 
making  a  name  for  himself  by  found- 
ing a  club  of  some  sort.  Verily, 
what  are  we  coming  to?  In  the  good 
old  days  when  people  knew  their 
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places  and  stayed  there,  it  was  ac- 
connted  honorable  to  belong  to  some- 
thing. It  is  no  longer  so.  Now- 
adays you  shine  in  the  Michigan- 
ensian  by  simply  appending  yonr 
name  to  your  photo.  No  well-bred 
Senior,  who  desires  to  be  thought 
truly  great,  will  do  more.  Do  we 
yearn  for  the  former  doings?  Pos- 
sibly. But  as  to  yielding  to  the  con- 
tamination of  these  better  days  in 
which  notoriety  is  put  for  greatness, 
by  the  gods  we  will  not ! 

Yet,  we  would  not  be  misunder- 
stood. **New  occasions  teach  new 
duties ;  Time  makes  ancient  good  un- 
couth."   We  DO  need  a  Press  Club. 

And  we  have  it.  The 
A  Press  Gob  field  in  which  it  will 

labor  is,  so  far  as  we 
know  at  present,  entirely  unoccu- 
pied. It  is  composed  exclusively  of 
newspaper  men,  and  will  have  for  its 
motto  the  improvement  of  the  college 
publications  and  the  ultimate  instal- 
ment of  a  university  press  on  the 
Campus,  whereon  will  be  done  all  the 
work  now  given,  from  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  poorly -equipped  and 
worse  mannered  houses  of  one  kind 
and  another.  In  the  Constitution  of 
the  Club,  which  is  herewith  attached. 
We  opine  that  the  [organization  will 
•ufier  naught  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
fane language  which  is  used  there- 
in:- 

"I.  The  name  of  this  organiza- 
tion shall  be  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Press  Club. 

II.  The  present  masculine  pencil 
pushers  of  the  Michigan  Daily  shall 
constitute  the  charter  members  of 
this  Club. 

III.  The  purpose  of  this  syndi- 
cate shall  be: 


(a)  To  encourage  the  vigorous  use 
'  of  the  hammer. 

{d)  To  butt -in  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself,  and  various 
other  times. 

{c)  To  promote  a  feeling  of  jollity 
and  good  cheer. 

{d)  To  give  yeUowjournaliam  and 
unfair  representation  of  the  Univer- 
sity a  knock-out  blow. 

IV.  The  organization  may  and 
shall  perpetuate  itself  on  an  unsus- 
pecting community  by  taking  into  its 
membership  persons  actively  en- 
gaged in  giving  the  public  what  it 
thinks  it  wants,  through  the  medium 
of  the  printer's  art,  provided: 

(a)  That  they  ^are  regular  non- 
coed,  male  students  of  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

{d)  Aspirants  for  membership 
must  convince  at  least  three  members 
of  their  loftiness  of  character  and  fit- 
ness for  membership  before  their 
names  can  be  presented  for  a  vote. 

(c)  To  be  elected  they  shall  have 
the  consent  of  all  present  and  voting. 

id)    Voting  shall  be  on  the  quiet. 

V.  Involuntary  donations  to  the 
graft  fund  will  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Bach  innocent  must  stand  for 
a  light  touch  of  |1.89  upon  joining 
the  chosen  few. 

{d)  Thirty  days  will  be  given  to 
each  member  in  which  to  unload  89 
cents  to  the  Chief  Grafter. 

VI.  (a)  The  officers  of  the  Club 
shall  consist  of  a 

Purveyor  of  the  Heated  Ozone. 
Sub.  Purveyor  of  the  Heated  Oz- 
one. 

Wielder  ot  the  Stylus. 
Gum  -  on  - 1  he  -  Lip . 
Chief  Grafter. 
Keeper  of  Stray  Junk. 
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(b)  Said  notables  must  be  elected 
by  a  majority  ballot  of  the  members. 

(c)  The  stunts  of  these  officers 
shall  be  those  performed  in  other 
corporations  by  a  president »  vice- 
president,  recording  secretary,  cor- 
responding secretary,  treasurer,  and 
librarian,  respectively. 

VII.  The  Purveyor  of  the  Heated 
Ozone  must  call  a  conclave  of  the 
faithful  at  least  once  a  month. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Stray  Junk  and 
the  Chief  Grafter  shall  provide 
monthly  laughs  by  a  report  of  their 
neglected  duties. 

VIII.  This  dope  sheet  may  be 
annulled  by  a  two- thirds  vote  at  any 
regular  meeting." 

•  •  • 

In  an  issue  of  the  Michigan  Daily 
there  appeared  recently  a  series  of  in- 
terviews favoring  the  creation 
A  ScBior  of  a  Senior  Council  at  Mich- 
CoMdl  igan  similar  to  those  found 
in  several  other  universities 
in  this  country  and  Europe.  It  may 
be  stated,  briefly,  that  the  object  in 
establishing  such  a  council  is  to  en- 
able the  student  body  to  express 
itself  through  a  recognized  organ  on 
important  questions  connected  with 
university  life  and  university  enter- 
prises. In  this  connection  a  pub- 
lished interview  with  Professor  Wen- 
ley  will  be  of  interest  to  readers. 
Professor  Wen  ley  says:  **I  should 
imagine  that,  in  any  discussion  af- 
fecting the  mooted  Senior  Council,  a 
principal  question  would  be  that  of 
feasibility.  And  on  this  point  I  may 
add  a  word  from  personal  knowl- 
edge. The  Students*  Representative 
Council,  which  embodies  and  carries 
out  the  essential  idea  of  the  proposed 
Senior  Council,  has  been  in  operation 


at  the  Scottish  Universities  for  some 
twenty  years.  This  body,  elected  by 
the  students  at  large,  and  from  the 
constituencies  representing  the  vari- 
ous classes  in  all  the  faculties*  is  the 
recognized  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  faculty  and  students. 
That  it  subserves  a  useful  and  worthy 
purpose  is  proven  beyond  question 
by  the  fact  that,  in  recent  parliamen- 
tary legislation  affecting  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Scottish  Universities,  it 
received  official  recognition,  as  an 
integral  part  of  that  government, 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  subsidy  from 
the  academic  funds.  While  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise, 
even  were  it  practicable,  to  reproduce 
the  Students'  Representative  Council 
in  the  different  conditions  prevailing 
here,  I  can  testify  from  my  personal 
experience  as  President  of  that  body, 
that  the  Senior  Council  idea  is  thor- 
oughly feasible  and  might  well  be- 
come a  means  of  distinct  practical 
service  to  the  University.  It  must 
be  obvious,  too,  that  as  the  number 
of  our  undergraduates  increases,  a 
recognized  organ,  realizing  its  re- 
sponsibility, for  the  voicing  of  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  student  body, 
which  is  so  hard  to  gage,  could  fill  a 
very  decided  gap." 

•  •  • 

A  very  pretty  custom  has  been  in- 
augurated this  year  by  the  Senior 
class  of  holding 
Senior  weekly  singing  meet- 

Siii(iiii  Neetin^  ings  on  the  campus 
after  dusk.  The  ren- 
dezvous is  Tappan  Oak, and  here  each 
Tuesday  evening  the  passer-by  may 
see  a  goodly  bunch  of  Seniors  in  caps 
and  gowns  gathered  in  the  shadow, 
relating  college  myths  and  singing 
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college  songs,  Not  infrequently, 
when  the  weather  is  good,  large 
crowds  of  students  and  townspeople 
come  out  to  sit  around  on  the  grass 
and  listen.  The  custom  bids  fair  to 
become  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
commencement  season.  We  hope  it 
will,  for  the  plan  is  ideal. 

•  •  • 

The  greatest  event  of  the  year  for 
those  interested  in  public  speaking, 
took  place  in  Ann  Arbor  on 
Oritorical  Friday  evening,  May  6th, 
CoBtcst  when  the  Northern  Ora- 
torical League  held  its 
fourteenth  annual  contest  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  Oratorical 
Association.  There  are  seven  uni- 
versities in  the  league,  but  as  the 
contest  is  held  at  each  of  the  univer- 
sities in  turn,  it  has  been  seven  years 
since  a  similar  contest  had  been  held 
here.  Without  doubt  the  contest  was 
the  best  in  the  history  of  the  League. 
All  of  the  speeches  were  of  a  high 
order  of  thought  and  composition, 
and  were  delivered  skillfully  and 
forcibly.  Those  given  the  first  three 
places  ranked  very  close.  The  win- 
ner was  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  who  spoke  on  "The 
American  City."  Mr.  Jones  was 
Minnesota's  representative  in  the 
contest  last  year,  receiving  first  place 


in  delivery.  His  speech,  though  not 
so  polished  as  some  of  the  others, 
was  clearly  the  most  powerful.  It 
was  a  stirring  denunciation  of  cor- 
ruption in  city  government. 

Mr.  Meek,  of  Chicago,  and  Michi- 
gan's representative,  Mr.  Halliday, 
were  second  and  third,  respectively. 
They  were  practically  tied  in  rank. 
Mr.  Meek  spoke  upon  "John  B. 
Gordon— the  Pacificator,'*  and  cap- 
tured his  audience  by  his  rich,  mel- 
low voice.  "Webster,  and  the  Com- 
promise of  1850,"  was  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Halliday's  oration.  His  pres- 
ence on  the  platform  was  very  at- 
tractive, and  he  delivered  his  oration 
in  his  best  style,  which  to  Michigan 
adherents  could  not  have  been  im- 
proved. 

The  contest  next  year  will  be  held 
at  Bvanston,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Northwestern  University. 

The  only  other  event  of  interest  in 
debating  circles  this  year  was  the 
final  cup  debate  which  took  place  on 
May  20th,  between  the  Adelphi  So- 
ciety of  the  literary  department,  and 
the  Webster  Society  of  the  law  depart- 
ment. It  was  one  of  the  best  Cup 
debates  ever  held  here.  The  subject 
was :  *  'Resolved,  That  Labor  Unions 
Should  Incorporate."  Webster  de- 
fended the  affirmative,  and  Adelphi 
the  negative. 
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THE  FRENCH  THEATRE  AS  A  PUBLIC  INSTITUTION* 
JOHN  R.  BFFIKGBR,  '91 

"^^O  one  who  has  been  much  in  Prance,  or  who  has  had  even 
^  the  most  casnal  opportunity  to  observe  a  single  isolated 
Frenchman,  can  doubt  the  general  proposition  that  the  theatre  is 
without  question  the  most  natural  and  adequate  expression  of 
the  social  life  of  the  French  people.  There  are  some  who  go  so 
ftur  as  to  state  with  considerable  flippancy  that  every  Frenchman 
is  a  Poseur^  an  actor,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  and  that 
nothing  else  could  be  expected.  There  are  others,  however, 
yfAio  maintain  with  Henry  James,  viewing  the  situation  in  a 
more  serious  way,  that  it  is  in  the  theatre  that  the  French  can 
see  more  vividly  than  elsewhere,  some  clear  embodiment  of  their 
own  national  genius.  The  supreme  faculties  of  the  French 
mind,  the  art  of  form,  of  arrangement,  and  of  presentation,  sdl 
these  are  preeminently  effective  upon  the  stage,  and  James  ven- 
tnres  the  supposition  that  many  a  good  citizen  has  consoled 
himself  for  his  country's  woes  with  the  reflection  that  even  if 
the  Germans  have  a  Bismarck  and  a  Moltke,  they  have  neither  a 
Dumas  nor  a  Sardou. 

Without  attempting  to  settle  in  a  definite  manner,  however, 
the  precise  and  essential  relation  existing  between  the  French 
people  and  the  theatre  which  they  have  created  and  fostered,  a 
brief  retrospect  will  at  least  serve  to  show  the  important  place 
whieh  the  theatre  has  held  in  their  esteem.  As  early  as  the  last 
'  quarter  of  the  17th  century,  following  close  upon  the  heels  of 
that  glorious  time  when  the  three  great  dramatists,  Comeille, 

*  A.  lecture  iarthe  conne  on  Contemporary  Prance,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Depertmeat  of  Ronunce  Z«uicuaces  of  the  UniTcrsity  of  M ichican»  deli^rercd  Pebrusry 
24,1904. 
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Moliere,  and  Racine,  gave  to  Prance  that  wonderful  classic 
drama  of  which  she  is  so  justly  proud,  I/>ui8  XIV. »  was  fiir- 
sighted  enough  to  endow  a  national  theatre.  In  spite  of  the  popu- 
lar prejudice  against  the  actor's  profession,  which  has  been 
strong  enough  to  refuse  a  christian  burial  with  due  form  and 
ceremony,  to  the  peerless  Moliere  himself,  the  great  King 
seemed  to  see,  in  some  dim  way,  what  future  was  in  store  for 
the  actors  of  Prance  when  he  took  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Comedie  Prancaise.  The  evolution  of  the  French 
play  which  had  come  to  its  classic  regularity  and  perfection  at 
this  time,  after  several  centuries  of  development,  through  the 
epic  dialogue,  the  miracle  and  mystery  plays,  and  the  somewhat 
coarse  wit  of  the  mediaeval  farce,  had  been  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  evolution  in  the  growth  of  the  actor  himself. 
Harpers'  minstrels,  and  troubadours  were  certainly  the  first 
modem  actors,  and  then,  in  a  period  when  strol- 
ling professional  comedians  were  by  no  means  unknown, 
a  rage  for  acting  seemed  to  seize  the  whole  people,  and  during 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries  especially,  the  craze  for  amateur 
theatricals  ran  riot,  and  honest  burghers  and  beardless  school- 
boys 'were  all  in  hot  haste  to  don  the  buskin  and  tread  the 
boards.  Then  surely,  the  theatre  was  a  public  and  popular 
institution,  though  theatres  themselves,  as  material  things,  were 
not  yet  in  existence. 

When  the  centralizing  tendencies  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury had  come  to  their  most  perfect  and  characteristic  literary 
expression  in  the  dramatic  poetry  of  that  time,  and  not  until 
then,  did  the  need  of  the  trained  professional  actor  become  most 
apparent. 

Prance,  having  passed  its  somewhat  riotous  youth,  was  now 
willing  to  relinquish  the  buskin  to  a  chosen  few,  but  popular 
interest  in  the  theatre  was  none  the  less  keen.  Moliere,  in  organ- 
izing his  own  company  of  players,  endeavored  to  make 
them,  in  turn,  realize  their  responsibilities  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  he  left  no  stone  unturned  in  his  attempt  to  win  a 
social  prestige  for  them.  The  enthusiastic  reception  which 
they  were  wont  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  public  is  reflected 
in  the  following  anecdote  regarding  Moliere's  great  successor, 
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Baron.  Baron, it  seems, was  wounded  one  day  while  acting:  in  the 
Cid.  Gangrene  came  on  and  the  surgeons  advised  amputation. 
But  Baron  refused  stoutly,  saying,  "I  have  been  the  King  of  the 
Stage,  I  cannot  live  with  a  wooden  leg."  And  he  died.  Baron's 
wife  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  it  is  said  that  one  day, 
Anne  d'  Autriche,  the  Queen  Regent,  drove  her  ladies-in-wait- 
ing from  her  presence  by  merely  saying,  **Here  comes  Mme. 
Baron."    The  dread  of  comparison  put  them  to  flight. 

While  dramatic  literature  may  have  been  forced  to  give 
way  somewhat  to  that  rising  flood  of  philosophical  and  social 
discussion  which  so  captivated  the  French  during  the  eighteenth 
century  and  led  on,  irresistibly  to  the  fall  of  the  Bastile  and  the 
ensuing  Revolution— the  acted  play,  still  kept  its  hold  upon  the 
people,  reflecting  with  the  precision  of  an  accurate  mirror,  the 
varying  phases  of  passing  events  and  going  from  the  gay  and 
satirical  persiflage  of  the  regency  to  the  sentimentalism  aroused 
by  the  heart  to  heart  propaganda  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and 
his  friends. 

Here  again,  in  this  18th  century,  as  before  in  the  15th  and 
16th,  one  of  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  social  life  of  the 
time,  was  the  rage  for  amateur  theatrical.  The  privately  acted 
plays  of  the  18th  century  differ  from  those  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  states  of  culture  and  civil- 
ization in  these  two  ei>ochs  differ  from  each  other,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains, that  deep  imbedded  in  the  French  genius, is  this  passion  for 
the  tinsel  crown  and  the  glitter  of  the  footlights  which,  up  to  that 
time, had  only  been  suppressed,  and  then  but  partially , by  the  cold 
formality  of  {Louis  Quatorze.  People  were  not  free  to  establish 
public  theatres  as  they  pleased,  in  this  18th  century,  there  was 
a  strict  dramatic  censorship,  and  the  number  of  regularly 
licensed  playhouses  was  practically  reduced  to  a  minimum,  so 
that  the  Comedie  Francaise,  which  had  been  given  an  official 
existence  in  1680,  had  a  virtual  monopoly  of  all  public  dramatic 
performances  wherein  there  was  any  claim  to  literary  excellence. 

But  there  were  private  theatres  by  the  hundred,  in  all 
classes  of  society,  in  the  mansions  of  the  prosperous  bourgeois 
at  Paris,  as  well  as  in  the  royal  apartments  at  Versailles,  where 
plays  were  given  unrestricted  by  any  censor's  frown.  In 
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Grimm's  Carrespmdence^  in  the  Memoires  de  la  Republique  des 
LettreSi  and  in  many  other  chronicles  of  the  times,  there  are 
continued  references  to  these  performances,  and  if  all  that  is 
said  of  them  be  true,  some  of  these  plays  might  have  profited  by 
a  censorship,  as  they  too  often  revealed  a  licentiousness  which 
can  find  its  only  excuse  in  the  then  prevailing  standards  of 
morality.  Piron  alludes  to  this  craze  in  his  sparkling  comedy, 
La  Metromanie,  Taine  speak  of  it  in  his  Ancien  Regime^  and  in 
a  volume  of  the  Memoires  Secrets t  (I.  VI.  p.  105),  it  is  stated 
that  the  minister  of  war,  le  Marquis  de  Monteynard,  issued  an 
order  forbidding  any  officer,  in  garrison,  to  act,  as  several  of 
them  had  abandoned  their  military  careers,  that  they  might  give 
full  play  to  their  histrionic  impulses. 

As  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  18th  century  dawned,  the 
theatre  became  a  potent  factor  in  politics.  Many  have  been 
moved  to  rapturous  applause  on  hearing  Campanari  sing  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  "Figaro  song,"  yet  few  have  stopped 
to  consider  that  Figaro,  as  he  appeared  in  1784  in  Beaumarch- 
ais'  play,  the  Mariage  de  Figaro^  was  a  veritable  firebrand,  so 
keen  was  this  play  in  its  criticism  of  existing  corruption,  I^uis 
XVI.  hesitated  a  long  time  before  he  would  allow  the  play  to  be 
acted,  saying,  "The  Bastile  will  be  in  danger  if  this  play  is 
given."  Napoleon  said  of  it,  "This  play  is  the  Revolution, 
already  in  action,"  and  it  was  the  common  verdict  that  Figaro 
had  destroyed  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  French  nobility. 
Sure  enough,  the  Bastile  was  destroyed  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1789.  Following  close  after  this  event,  November  4,  1789, 
another  play  was  given,  entitled  Charles  IX. ^  written  by  a  young 
man,  as  yet  unknown,  M.  J.  Chenier,  and  acted  by  the  great 
tragedian,  Talma,  whose  wonderful  powers  were  there  revealed 
for  the  first  time.  Charles  IX.  was  to  all  appearances  an  his- 
torical play,  dealing  with  the  memorable  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day,  in  1572,  but  it  was  in  reality,  a  terrible 
arraignment  of  monarchial  governments,  and  produced  wild 
enthusiasm  at  its  first  performance.  Danton,  the  revolutionary 
orator,  on  leaving  the  theatre,  said  with  conviction,  "If  Figaro 
has  destroyed  the  nobility,  Charles  IX.  will  destroy  royalty," 
and  so  it  did. 
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In  that  chaotic  liberty  which  followed  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  all  restrictions  were  thrown  to  the  winds,  all  censor- 
ship removed,  and,  as  it  by  magic,  a  crowd  of  theatres  sprang 
into  existence  at  once.  Many  of  them  were  utilized  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  people  in  the  dissemination  of  republican  ideas,  and 
free  performances  were  given  at  regular  intervals.  These  the- 
atres'were  crowded  to  the  doors  nightly,  and  soon  became  known 
as  vital  factors  in  every  political  demonstration.  Volumes  have 
been  written  upon  this  theatre  of  the  revolution.  Much  might 
still  be  said  by  way  of  briefest  outline,  of  the  conservative  ten- 
dencies of  the  actors  of  the  Camedie  Francaise^  and  of  their  refu9al 
to  accept  the  principles  of  the  revolution, — of  the  rigid  censorship 
which  was  re-established  with  the  advent  of  the  power  of  Nap- 
oleon,— and  of  the  lurid  melodramas  which  now  for  the  first  time 
appeared  above  the  dramatic  horizon  and  captured  the  new  pub- 
lic, but  they  can  be  given  but  this  passing  mention  here. 

In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  theatrical  lib- 
erty which  came  with  the  Revolution,  in  spite  of  its  various  vicis- 
situdes dependent  upon  various  changes  in  government  during 
the  19th  century,  still  exists,  and  the  following  statements  taken 
from  the  laws  now  in  force,  will  shed  some  light  upon  the  actual 
condition  of  affairs: — 

'*Any  one  has  the  right  to  open  a  theatre  for  regular  per- 
formances, after  having  declared  his  intention  to  do  so,  accord- 
ing to  a  prescribed  form.  If  the  theatre  is  to  be  opened  in  Paris, 
the  application  must  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  and  Pine  Arts;  if  it  is  to  be  in  one  of  the  pro- 
vincial cities,  in  the  office  of  the  prefect  of  the  department  in 
which  the  city  is  located." 

Such  a  declaration  serves  to  give  notice  of  the  necessity  for 
proper  inspection  as  to  public  order  and  public  safety.  Any,  or 
all  sorts  of  plays  may  be  undertaken  at  the  discretion  of  the  man- 
agers, so  long  as  they  do  not  violate  any  existing  laws  of  public 
propriety.  Any  play,  and  any  dramatic  composition  of  any  kind, 
to  be  presented  to  the  public,  songs  included,  must  first  receive 
the  authorization  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine 
Arts,  or  of  the  local  Prefect.  Duly  certified  copies  of  all  such 
compositions  must  be  deposited  by  the  interested  parties,  and 
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subjected  to  careful  ezaminatioxi  before  such  authorization  will 
be  issued.  To  show  the  care  with  which  such  matters  are  kept 
dependent  upon  legal  restriction,  it  may  be  added  that  copies  of 
all  theatrical  programs,  and  public  posters,  must  be  deposited  in 
the  same  way.  Any  one  wishing  proof  of  this  fact,  should  go 
behind  the  scenes  at  the  National  Library  in  Paris  and  penetrate 
into  the  immense  storerooms  where  all  these  things  are  corded 
away  for  the  use  or  neglect  of  future  generations. 

Under  these  regulations  it  may  well  be  believed  that  Paris  is 
amply  provided  with  public  places  of  amusement.  Twenty -six 
theatres,  to  state  the  number  with  precision,  are  now  in  opera- 
tion at  the  French  capital,  and  the  variety  of  entertainment  which 
they  offer  should  suit  the  most  exacting.  Grand  opera  may  be 
heard  three  and  sometimes  four  times  a  week,  and  the  Opera 
Comigue  is  open  every  night.  At  the  Comedie  Francaise^  and  at 
the  Odeon^  which  is  sometimes  called  the  second  Comedie  Fran- 
caise,  the  classic  repertoire  may  be  found,  and  also  those  plays 
which  represent  the  best  contemporary  effort  in  comedy  and 
drama.  Then  there  is  Coquelin's  theatre,  La  Porte  St.  Martin\ 
Sarah  Bernhardt's  theatre;  the  Vaudeville^  where  Rejane  is 
queen,  and  the  Gymnasey  where  Jane  Hading  is  the  reigning 
star.  The  Chatelety  which  is  the  largest  theatre  in  the  city,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  3,600,  is  devoted  particularly  to  spectacular 
plays  and  extravaganzas.  The  Theatre  Antoine,  one  of  the  recent 
theatres,  which  was  founded  in  1887,  devotes  itself  exclusively 
to  modem  plays  of  a  s3rmbolistic,  realistic,  or  social  character, 
Ibsen,  Sudermann,  and  Hauptman,  with  their  French  disciples, 
noticeably IMonsieur  Brieux ,  being  the  favorite  playwrights.  Two 
theatres  at  least  are  devoted  to  the  melodrama,  and.  a  good  half 
dozen  to  modern  comedy  and  farce  in  its  lightest  form,  where 
the  plays,  in  the  language  of  the  American  press  agent,  are 
"constructed  for  laughing  puri>oses  only." 

In  all  this  multiplicity  of  playhouses,  however,  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  confusing,  this  simple  classification  may  be  made, 
so  far  as  the  leading  theatres  are  concerned,  which  will  help  to 
clarify  the  situation :  The  Comedie  Francaise^  and  the  Odeon^ 
are  directed  by  a  conservative  policy,  while  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Coquelin,  and  Rejane,  in  the  management  of  their  theatres,  are 
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entirely  liberal  and  modem  in  their  ideas.  The  Opera,  the 
Opera  Comique,  and  the  Theatre  Antoine,  for  what,  I  tmst  are 
apparent  reasons,  are  omitted  from  this  classification. 

The  conservative  policy  favors  the  idea  of  the  stock  com- 
pany,  and  the  liberal  or  modem  policy  is  qnite  in  accord  with 
the  starring  system  which  has  such  a  hold  upon  England  and  the 
United  States.  This  modem  policy,  being  a  matter  of  inter- 
national practice  and  cominonly  understood,  needs  no  explana- 
tion  here.  The  conservative  policy,  however,  which  follows  with 
fidelity  the  French  tradition,  and  .  is  therefore  characteristically 
French,  may  require  some  word  of  comment.  Of  the  two  con- 
servative theatres,  the  Comedie  Francaise  and  the  Odeon^  the 
second  is  but  a  copy  of  the  first  in  all  essentials,  so  that  by  con- 
fining our  attention  to  one  theatre  alone,  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
a  clear  idea  of  the  matter  involved. 

This  Comedie  Ftancaise  which  exists  today  is  the  same 
theatre  which  was  organized  by  Moliere,  and  definitely  estab- 
lished by  Louis  XIV.,  and  it  is  considered  by  all,  whatever 
criticisms  may  be  made  upon  its  present  management,  as  the 
typical  theatre  in  all  France,  and  in  loving  memory  of  its  first 
great  celebrity,  it  is  often  called  La  Maison  de  Moliere.  Here  the 
actors  have  a  definite  share  in  the  management  of  affairs, 
although  a  directeur^  or  manager,  appointed  by  the  government, 
is  the  nominal  head  of  the  institution.  The  actors  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  socieiaires  and  the  pensionnaires.  The  socie- 
iaires,  as  actual  life  members  of  the  company,  are  entitled  to  a 
fixed  proportional  share  in  the  profits  of  the  theatre,  in  addition 
to  a  fixed  salary  for  their  work,  while  the  pensionnaires  are  young 
actors  and  actresses  who  are  engaged  for  a  certain  period,  and  at 
a  certain  salary,  and  have  no  participation  whatever  in  the 
profits  or  in  the  management  of  the  house.  Pensionnaires  of  abil- 
ity are  made  socieiaires  as  soon  as  their  efforts  seem  to  merit  such 
reward.  Costumes  are  fumished  to  both  classes  of  actors  by  the 
management,  and  there  is  an  annual  government  subsidy  of 
some  240,000  francs,  or  $48,000,  which  makes  it  possible  to  con- 
duct the  theatre  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  best  traditions. 

So  far  as  the  repertoire  of  this  theatre  is  concemed,  the  first 
care  is  to  give  adequate  and  frequent  performances  of  the  best 
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plays  which  have  been  written  in  France,  from  the  Ctd,  which 
appeared  in  1636,  down  to  the  present  time.  Thus  France  caq 
proudly  say  that  the  masterpieces  of  her  own  dramatic  literature, 
are  performed  more  often  in  France  than  in  any  other  country, 
and  can  put  to  shame  her  neighbor,  Bngland,  who  is  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  presented  more 
often,  each  year,  in  Germany,  than  they  are  in  the  country  of 
their  origin. 

The  second  care  on  the  part  of  the  management  is  to  present 
such  new  plays  from  time  to  time  as  shall  best  represent  the 
highest  achievements  of  modem  dramatic  writers. 

With  such  a  policy,  as  to  the  choice  of  plays,  with  such  close 
association  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  with  the  consciousness 
of  the  uncontested  dignity  of  their  vocation  under  such  surround- 
ings, it  is  no  wonder  that  a  societaire  of  the  Theatre  Francais  is 
regarded  as  a  personnage  of  some  distinction.  The  building 
occupied  by  this  theatre  is  filled  with  the  memories  of  past 
triumphs,  under  its  eaves  is  a  most  attractive  collection  of  books, 
manuscripts,  and  archives  of  various  sorts,  dating  back  to  the 
beginning,  and  brimming  with  interest  for  any  inquisitive  stu- 
dent, and  in  the  foyer  and  in  the  long  narrow  gallery  adjoining  it, 
are  scores  of  paintings  and  marble  busts  of  the  actors  and  dram- 
atic authors  who  have  felt  it  an  honor  in  days  gone  by,  to  asso- 
ciate their  interests  with  those  of  the  House  of  Moliere.  There  are 
special  birthday  performances  each  year  in  honor  of  Moliere, 
Comeille,  Racine,  and  Victor  Hugo,  and  every  winter  there  is  a 
series  of  Thursday  matinees  devoted  to  the  old  classic  repertoire. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  respect  and  reverence  shown 
by  the  actors  of  the  Comedie  Ftancaise,  for  their  art  and  their 
theatre,  is  revealed  in  the  fact  that  no  actor  steps  upon  the  stage, 
whether  it  be  morning,  noon,  or  night,  and  for  any  purpose, 
without  first  removing  his  hat,  unless  he  happens  to  be  acting  in 
a  play  where  he  is  required  to  wear  it.  Such  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment must  of  necessity  excite  our  admiration. 

The  modem  rage  for  personal  success,  and  a  rapid  fortune, 
however,  has  induced  some  few  players,  and  notably  Coquelin, 
to  leave  this  historic  home  of  the  drama  for  a  more  independent 
career,  and  the  conservative  policy  of  the  management  has  been 
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much  criticised  in  some  quarters,  and  with  justice,  perhaps, 
because  it  has  been  too  conservative  and  too  timid  in  its  recog- 
nition of  new  plays  'and  new  authors,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that 
the  Theatre  Prancais  remains  the  leading:  theatre,  not  only  of 
Prance,  but  of  the  world.  There,  the  art  of  acting  ranks  with 
the  fine  arts,  and  nowhere  else  can  it  be  seen  developed  with 
such  grace  and  eloquence. 

The  English  poet.  Gray,  said  his  idea  of  heaven  was  to  lie 
all  day  on  a  sofa  and  read  novels,  but  Henry  James  has  sug- 
gested that  a  much  better  heaven  would  be  to  sit  all  night  in  an 
orchestra  chair  at  the  Theatre  Prancais,  and  he  goes  on  to  say: 
"I  often  think  of  the  inevitable  first  sensations  there  of  the  cul- 
tivated foreigner,  let  him  be  as  stuffed  with  hostile  prejudices  as 
you  please.  He  leaves  the  theatre  an  ardent  Gallo -maniac. 
'This,'  he  cries,  'is  thecivilized  nation  par  excellence!  Such  art, 
such  grace,  such  finish,  such  taste,  such  a  marvelous  application 
of  applied  science,  are  the  mark  of  a  chosen  people,  and  these 
delightful  talents  imply  the  existence  of  every  virtue.*  His 
enthusiasm  may  be  short  but  certainly  during 

his  stay  in  Paris,  whatever  may  be  his  mind  in  the  intervals,  he 
never  listens  to  the  traditional  toc-toc-toc  which  sounds 
up  the  curtain  in  the  rue  Richelieu,  with  murmuring,  as  he 
squares  himself  in  his  chair  and  grasps  his  lorgnette,  'after  all, 
the  Prench  are  prodigiously  great!'  " 

After  these  somewhat  general  remarks,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  make  a  few  short  statements,  comparing  various  phases  of 
theatrical  detail  in  Prance,  with  similar  conditions  in  our  own 
country.  To  begin  with,  theatrical  advertising  in  Prance — 
as  all  advertising  for  that  matter— is  upon  a  much  more  modest 
scale  than  it  is  here.  In  place  of  the  large  billboards  which  deface 
our  cities,  displaying  special  scenes  from  the  plays,  or  contain- 
ing the  names  of  stars,  in  letters  several  feet  high,  the  Prench 
theatres  are  contented  with  a  poster  about  two  feet  by  four,  in 
size,  composed  of  a  brownish  paper,  whereon  is  printed  in  sober 
black,  the  name  of  the  play  to  be  given,  the  cast  of  characters, 
and  all  necessary  information.  These  posters  are  put  upon 
cylindrical  signboards,  located  along  the  sidewalks  and  at  street 
comers,  and  as  the  announcements  for  all  the  leading  theatres 
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appear  together  in  these  places,  they  are  often  printed  side  by 
side,  and  one  below  the  other  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  so  as 
to  simplify  matters  for  the  hard-working  bill-posters.  The  very 
same  notice  on  a  grated  bulletin  board,  at  either  side  of  the 
theatre  entrance,  is  all  you  find  when  you  go  to  buy  your  ticket 
for  a  reserved  seat,  as  they  do  not  follow  our  custom  and  make  a 
liberal  display  of  photographs  in  such  a  place.  There  is  a  liberal 
display  of  the  photographs  of  actors  and  actresses  in  the  Paris 
streets,  it  is  true,  as  any  one  who  has  been  there  has  noticed, 
but  they  are  confined  to  the  windows  of  the  shops  where  they  are 
for  sale.  In  every  theatre  in  Paris,  with  Sarah  Bemhardt's  as  a 
possible  exception,  a  seat  reserved  in  advance  costs  extra.  The 
prices  for  single  seats  ranges  from  17  francs  to  50  centimes,  that 
is  to  say,  from  $3.40  to  10  cents.  Themost  noticeable  difference 
between  French  theatres  and  our  own,  so  far  as  construction  is 
concerned,  is  in  the  large  number  of  private  boxes,  as  whole  gal- 
leries are  often  devoted  to  them.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
same  love  of  privacy  which  is  responsible  for  the  compartment 
cars  on  the  railroads  of  Europe,  is  also  responsible  for  the  stuffy, 
uncomfortable,  and  inconvenient  boxes  at  the  theatre. 

The  ushers  on  the  first  floors  of  the  better  theatres  are  dis- 
tinguished-looking gentlemen  in  evening  dress,  but  on  the  upper 
floors,  where  there  are  many  more  boxes  than  individual  seats, 
the  ushers  are  replaced  by  stout,  middle-aged  women,  who  are 
called  auvreuses^  because  it  is  their  duty  to  open,  unlock  with  a 
key,  the  box  to  which  your  ticket  admits  you. 

So  far  as  I  know,  not  a  single  theatre  in  Paris  provides  pro- 
grams for  its  patrons.  It  is  true  that  in  almost  all  the  theatres 
programs  are  distributed,  but  they  are  all  issued  by  an  illustrated 
weekly  as  part  of  an  advertising  scheme — and  unless  you  occupy 
a  high-priced  seat,  these  advertising  sheets  are  not  handed  out 
with  any  liberality,  and  it  is  generally  necessary  to  slip  a  copper 
into  the  willing  palm  of  the  obtuse  ouvreuse^  before  she  fully 
comprehends  what  you  want,  and  fishes  it  forth  ixom  the  capa- 
cious pocket  of  her  black  apron.  Special  theatre  papers,  pub- 
lished each  day,  and  containing  the  programs  for  all  the  theatres, 
are  sold  about  the  doors,  and  in  the  auditorium  as  well. 

People  attend  the  theatres  with  somewhat  more  regularity 
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than  they  do  in  this  country,  and  it  is  quite  a  general  custom 
among  the  well-to-do,  to  have  a  private  box  or  seat  in  some 
theatre,  which  is  their  special  property  for  a  whole  season.  The 
people  in  this  country  who  subscribe  for  a  series  of  sjrmphony 
concerts  in  Boston,  or  Thomas  concerts  in  Chicago,  are  doing 
about  the  same  thing,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  this  custom  does  not 
obtain  in  any  American  theatres.  A  subscription  to  the  Metro- 
politan Grand  Opera  season  in  New  York  would  hardly  stand  for 
the  same  thing. 

As  has  already  been  stated  the  theatres  are  generally  small, 
the  Chatelet,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  3600,  being  the  largest. 
The  Opera  has  2200,  the  Odeon  1467,  and  the  Theatre  Francais 
between  1200  and  1300  seats.  At  the  Theatre  Francais,  and  in 
a  number  of  the  older  playhouses,the  hour  for  beginning  the  per- 
formance depends  upon  the  length  of  the  play,  the  main  idea 
being,  apparently,  to  close  at  midnight,  for  such  is  the  common 
practice.  Another  difference  between  the  French  theatre  and  our 
own,  is  to[be  found  in  the  construction  of  the  stage*  itself,  for  in 
France  the  floor  of  the  stage  generally  slopes  up  toward  the 
back,  at  a  gentle  angle,' which  is  supposed  to  aid  the  scenic  per- 
spective, while  the  English  and  American  stages  are  almost 
always  constructed  with  level  floors. 

After  this  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  the  historical  impor- 
tance of  the  French  Theatre,  of  the  number  of  theatres  in  the 
French  capital,  and  their  characteristics,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Conudie  Francaise^  and  after  this  resume  of  some  of  the 
points  of  difference  and  resemblance  between  the  American  theatre 
and  the  French  theatre,  the  general  attitude  of  the  French  pub- 
lic today,  so  far  as  the  theatre  is  concerned,  is  left  for  con- 
sideration. 

This  whole  attitude  might  be  summed 'up  in  a  concise  man- 
ner by  saying  that  in  Paris,  the  streets  and  public  squares  are 
quite  often  named  after  the  theatres  which  are  located  upon 
them,  or  contiguous  to  them,  while  in  this  country  the  theatres 
are  quite  often  named  after  the  streets  and  squares.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  name  of  a  Paris  street  is  changed  as  soon  as 
a  theatre  is  erected  upon  it,  but  it  implies  that  in  this  civilization, 
which  is  much  older  than  our  own,  theatres  have  long  been 
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looked  upon  as  a  public  institution,  and  that  atheatre»  or  the  site 
of  a  former  theatre  has  a  certain  historic  significance  which  a 
street  name  is  often  well  calculated  to  preserve.  Thus  the  tuc 
de  VAncienne  Camedie  is  the  street  on  which  stood  the  theatre, 
used  at  the  time  of  Moliere,  and  the  Place  du  Theatre  Francois^ 
and  the  Carrefour  de  VOdem  are  named  directly  from  the  theatres 
located  near  by. 

The  public  character  of  the  theatre  is  more  clearly  indicated, 
however,  by  the  statement  that  four  of  the  Parisian  playhouses 
receive  annual  subventions  from  the  national  government — the 
Opera,  L'Opera  Comique,  the  Theatre  Prancais,  and  the  Odeon. 
To  give  some  idea  of  what  this^subvention  amounts  to,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  opera  receives  the  sum  of  800,000  francs,or  $160,000, 
while  the  $48,000  received  by  the  Theatre  Prancais  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Purthermore,  there  exists  in  Paris,  under  the 
direct  control,  and  with  the  direct  support  of  the  government, 
what  is  known  as  the  Conservatoire  National^  where  instruction 
in  declamation  and  dramatic  singing  is  given  free  of  charge  to  all 
who  can  show  themselves  fitted  to  profit  by  it.  This  conservatory 
has  for  its  professeurs,  members  of  the  Operacompany  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Comedie  Francaise^  and  it  is  in  reality  a  training 
school  for  young  actors  and  singers  who  expect  to  enter  upon  a 
professional  career.  So  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
theatre  is  regarded  by  the  government,  and  by  the  people  it 
represents,  as  a  desirable  and  necessary  public  institution,  for  if 
this  were  not  the  general  opinion  of  the  people,  this  use  of  public 
funds  could  not  long  continue.  Purthermore,  Prench  army 
officers  garrisoned  in  provincial  cities,  are  compelled  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  give  financial  aid  to  the  local  theatres  by  means  of 
season  subscriptions,  another  indication  that  the  theatre  is  con- 
sidered as  a  legitimate  public  function.  In  giving  this  active 
support  to  theatrical  enterprises,  the  public  has  taken  care  to 
guard  its  own  interests  by  means  of  the  restrictive  legislation  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made, — and  also  by  means  of  a 
law  which  decrees  that  children  of  either  sex,  under  13  years  of 
age,  cannot  be  employed  in  any  theatre  without  special  permis- 
sion from  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts ;  and 
also,  no  contracts,  according  to  the  general  law  on  contracts,  are 
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valid  between  a  minor  and  a  theatrical  manager,  without  paren- 
tal consent,  tacit  or  expressed,  and  no  married  woman  is  allowed 
to  make  such  contracts  without  her  husband's  consent.  More 
than  this,  that  the  theatres  may  become,!in  some  literal  sense, 
public  utilities, — a  tax  called  Le  Droit  des  Pauvrest  is  levied  by  the 
state  on  each  theatre  ticket  sold,  and  amounting  to  about  ten  per 
cent  of  its  value, — for  the  benefit  of  the  Municipal  Bureaux  of 
Charity,  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  provincial  cities. 

Since  these  things  are  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  theatre  must 
have  something  to  offer  to  the  public  which  the  public  wants, 
and  the  question  now  comes — where  do  they  get  it?  Do  the 
French  managers  cross  the  seas  every  summer  and  scour  the 
earth  for  new  plays?  By  no  means,  for  with  few  exceptions  the 
home  supply  is  fully  adequate  to  the  home  demand,  and  such  is 
the  excellence  of  this  dramatic  output,  that  French  plays,  in 
literal  translations,  or  in  adaptations,  have  gone  forth  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  the  managers  in  practically  all  the  civilized  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Italy  and  Russia  have  been  notably  depen- 
dent upon  France  in  this  respect.  This  does  notlmean  that  foreign 
plays  are  never  seen  in  Paris,  for  Charley's  Aunt  succeeded  in 
amusing  the  Parisians  for  a  number  of  continuous  weeks,  and  other 
cases  might  be  cited, — but  the  fact  still  remains  'that  France  has 
never  lacked  a  respectable  dramatic  literature  of  its  own.  The 
glory  and  prestige  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  such,  that  from  that  time  to  this,  all  of  the  great 
men  of  letters,  with  few  exceptions  have  been  tempted  to  try  their 
hand  at  dramatic  composition.  A  good  play,  from  the  French 
standpoint,  must  be,  not  only  actable,  but  it  must  have  literary 
merit  as  well,  and  it  has  been  because  the  French  have  known, 
how  to  satisfy  these  two  essential  requirements,  that  the  French 
theatre  is  so  securely  established  in  public  esteem.  Great  dram- 
atists are  rare  in  all  countries,  even  in  France,  and  great  plays  are 
not  matters  of  daily  occurrence  to  be  sure,  but  the  greatest  play 
of  recent  years,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  was  the  work  of  a  French- 
man, and  the  future  of  the  French  play  bids  fair  to  rival  its  past. 
There  are,  it  should  go  without  saying,  scores  of  French  plays 
which  are  trivial  in  the  extreme  and  absolutely  unworthy  of  ser- 
ious consideration,  but  the  best  standards  of  excellence  are  high 
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standards,  and  the  French  dramatist  who  attains  them,  stands  the 
peer  of  any,  in  the  field  of  literary  endeavor,  and  meets  with  a 
hearty  welcome  in  that  distinguished  company  which  is  known 
to  the  world  as  the  French  Academy. 

In  conclusion  let  me  cite,  with  special  reference  to  France, 
the  following  sentence  taken  from  a  notable  address  on  "The 
Theatre  in  Its  Relation  to  the  State,"  delivered  some  years  ago 
at  Oxford  by  Sir  Henry  Irving: — 

"As  the  theatre  must  deal  with  the  eternal  conditions  of 
humanity,  so  must  it  ever  have  weaknesses,  which  result  from 
human  imperfection.  But  as  humanity  has  its  nobler  part,  so, 
too,  the  theatre  has  capabilities  of  good,  which  are  as  illimitable 
as  the  progress  of  man." 


WISDOM 
RICHARD  KIRK 

I  have  known  joy  so  long 

I  begin  to  be  sad  ; 
Sing  me  a  sorrowful  song 

And  bid  me  be  glad ; 
For  I  know  that  joy  is  not  all 

Of  life  to  be  had. 

I  have  known  smiles  so  long 
I  fain  would  have  tears  ,* 

Too  long  have  I  loitered  among 
The  primrose -hedged  years; 

Tears  wash  mine  eyes  till  I  see 
Clearly  my  hopes  and  fears. 
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**And  they  all  xvith  one  consent  began  to  make  excuse, 

TN  an  interview  the  afternoon  of  her  performance  of  ''Hedda 
Gabler,"  Mrs.  Fiske  said,  in  substance:  **One  would  think 
that  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  arouse  interest  in  something 
other  than  the  absolutely  rotten  dramatic  literature  of  the  day 
that  the  effort  would  be  recognized  by  at  least  the  educated, 
intelligent  people.  But  it  is  evidently  not  so  here,  this  is  the 
only  college  town  in  the  country  where  there  is  a  faculty  so 
utterly  apathetic.  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  them,  are  they 
asleep,  dead  to  the  outside  wox\^^  provincials y  bourgeois?  There 
are  no  words  strong  enough  to  condemn  their  attitude.  It  is  not 
the  young  men  I  blame,  but  the  faculty  who  are  the  teachers, 
the  leaders.  Why  this  ought  to  have  been  talked  of  and  dis- 
cussed weeks  beforehand.  How  are  the  students  to  know  of 
these  things  unless  their  professors  tell  them^" 

The  theatre  was  barely  half  filled  for  the  performance,  the 
audience  being  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  students,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  faculty  members.  At  the  opening  of  the  second 
act  peanuts  were  in  such  evidence  that  Mrs.  Piske  was  forced  to 
to  ring  down  the  curtain.  However  the  peanuts  were  scarcely 
as  insulting  as  the  empty  seats. 

After  the  performance  Mrs.  Piske  summed  up  her  impression 
of  us.  ''The  actor  who  respects  the  most  important  literature 
of  the  theatre  and  who  is  interested  in  its  highest  endeavor, 
suffers  a  peculiar  humiliation  in  presenting  his  plays  in  the 
University  town  of  Ann  Arbor.  My  bookings  were  made  by  a 
man  of  intelligence,who  thought  that  surely  in  Ann  Arbor  would 
be  found  the  sympathetic  appreciation  so  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  an  Ibsen  play.  But  I  told  him,  when  I  found  it  out, 
that  there  was  no  intelligence  of  that  sort  here.  Your  professors 
are,  no  doubt,  very  proficient  men  in  their  specialties,  but  they 
seem  to  be  utterly  at  sea  when  it  comes  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  drama." 
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Stich  was  the  criticism  made  to  all  the  artistic  world  of  our 
intellectual  life  here  at  the  University.  Nor  can  we  assnag^e  our 
shocked  sensibilities  with  the  thous:ht  that  it  is  only  the  impres- 
sion of  a  piqued  actress,  for  it  comes  from  a  pre-eminent  artist » 
who  has  tried  us  and  found  us  wanting,  not  once,  but  thrice. 
No  doubt  Mrs.  Piske  has  made  an  extreme  statement  of  the 
matter,  but  is  there  not  some  justification  for  this  arraignment? 

Of  course  it  is  our  first  impulse  to  indignantly  cry  ''No!" 
and  fall  to  making  plausible  excuses  and  foolish  arguments. 
"Ah  yes,"  said  a  member  of  the  law  faculty,  the  day  following, 
"I  very  likely  should  have  gone  had  I  not  had  a  dinner  engage- 
ment. Mrs.  Piske  is  charming,  but,  you  know,  she  plays  such 
not  worth  while  things.  I  saw  her  in  'Mary  of  Magdala,'  she 
was  wonderful,  but  it  was  distinctly  unpleasant.  And  this  man 
Ibsen,  I  know  him,  yes,  I  have  read  the  'Doll's  House.'  It  is 
quite  impossible.  Very  much  not  worth  while.  And  it  is  so 
with  all  art,  if  a  thing  pleases  me,  I  like  it — otherwise  I'll  admit 
the  man  has  ability,  but  I  don't  care  to  consider  it. "  Ibsen 
distinctly  not  worth  while !  Can  we  wonder  that  our  intelligence 
is  questioned?  But  what  else  is  to  be  expected  of  the  man  who 
measures  the  matter  by  a  personal  standard  of  criticism? 

Another  remarked  that  after  all  Mrs.  Piske  was  no  great 
artist  and  that  her  interpretation  of  "Hedda  Gabler"  was  very 
commonplace.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  reply  to 
this,  for  either  a  person  can  or  cannot  see  the  power  of  Mrs. 
Piske's  interpretation. 

Still  another  made  excuse  that  it  was  a  personal  discomfort 
for  him  to  see  an  Ibsen  play.  This  is  particularly  interesting 
since  Hedda  Gabler  is  a  study  of  a  person  who  avoids  these 
unpleasant  things. 

Another  excuse  was  the  wretched  theatre  and  the  ordinarily 
low  grade  of  the  attractions,  as  if  Mrs.  Piske  were  not  sufficient 
recompense  for  a  stuffy  theatre ! 

Some  did  not  even  know  that  Mrs.  Piske  was  in  town,  and 
yet,  for  a  week  Haskell  posters  had  been  a  delightful  spot  in  the 
long  waste  of  bill -board  horrors.  One  is  irresistibly  reminded  of 
the  professor  who  in  his  abstraction  bumped  into  a  cow.  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  he  exclaimed,  then  seeing  his  mis- 
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take  hastened  on  only  to  presently  collide  with  a  woman. 
''What!"  he  cried  without  looking  up,  ''is  that  you,  again,  you 
beast!" 

But  the  most  significant  excuse  of  all  is  that  the  faculty  have 
other  places  to  see  Mrs.  Piske  than  in  Ann  Arbor.  This  seems 
to  be  the  straw  which  indicates  the  whole  situation  here  at  Mich- 
igan. If  the  faculty  have  other  opportunities  of  seeing  Mrs. 
Piske  than  in  Ann  Arbor,  they  seem  quite  indifferent  as  to 
whether  the  student  body  has  an  opportunity  to  see  her  or  not. 

It  is  this  indifference  against  which  Mrs.  Piske  is  crying 
out,  and  how  small  must  it  appear  to  an  outsider.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  appreciating  Ibsen  or  enjoying  Mrs.  Piske's  interpre- 
tion,  those  are  questions  to  be  settled  according  to  men's  abili- 
ties. But  the  whole  matter  is  significant,  only  as  it  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  our  intellectual  stagnation,  as  seen  from  without.  It 
is  very  much  the  old  situation  of  the  big  frog  and  the  little 
puddle,  and,  in  reality,  Mrs.  Piske  has  only  cast  the  much 
needed  stone,  which  causes  a  ripple  in  our  ridiculous  self-com- 
placency. However  the  ripple  will  subside  and  we  will  be  as 
self-satisfied  as  before  we  were  told  these  unpleasant  truths. 

We  are,  as  Mrs.  Piske  suggested,  suffering  from  over  spe- 
cializations. We  seem  to  be  tending  toward  a  professional  school 
rather  that  a  university.  Our  purpose  appears  to  be  rather  to 
teach  men  how  to  earn  their  living  than  how  to  develop  their 
deepest  possibilities.  We  are  too  utilitarian  in  spirit.  These 
are  very  sweeping  charges,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  does  the 
engineer  appreciate  the  aesthetic?  Do  not  the  majority  of  law 
students  know  and  care  only  for  those  things  pertinent  to  their 
professional  work.  Is  the  scientific  student  interested  outside 
his  experiments.  And  even  in  the  department  of  letters  is  not 
the  average  student  commercial  in  his  interest  and  little  better 
educated  than  the  other  specialists? 

Our  university  life  runs  in  ruts.  Outside  the  classroom 
there  is  little  interest  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  in  the  student, 
and  inside  the  classroom  the  interest  consists  too  much  in  the 
teaching  of  a  single  subject,  independent  of  all  else.  Under 
such  conditions  how  are  students  to  become  educated  men  and 
women,  with  an  attitude  to  life  rather  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
hours'  credit? 
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What  broadening  or  refining  influences  are  there?  Certainly 
very  few  from  the  faculty  who  are  our  "teachers  and  leaders." 
The  student  is  driven  to  find  his  reading  matter  at  the  newstand 
and  the  circulating  library.  There  is  slight  encouragement  at 
the  general  library,  at  times  the  policy  there  seems  even  to  be  to 
keep  books  out  of  circulation  and  hoard  them  for  future  genera- 
tions. In  the  direction  of  the  drama  the  opportunities  consist 
of  "A  Yankee  Consul"  or  "A  Hot  Old  Time,"  consequently 
the  average  student  fails  to  discriminate  between  a  psychological 
drama  and  vaudeville,  and  prefers  Marguerita  Sylva  to  Mrs. 
Piske.  Until  we  have  a  faculty  less  self-centered  and  an  insti- 
tution less  highly  specialized,  we  will  fail  to  fulfil  the  function 
of  a  university,  much  as  we  may  excel  as  a  professional  training 
school.  But  this  will  not  come  about  until  there  is  the  demand 
for  it  among  the  students  themselves.  Until  that  time  we  will 
lack  the  opportunity  of  becoming  other  than  warped  and  one- 
sided individuals. 


HEN  Mrs.  Piske  decided  to  present  **Hedda  Gabler"  this 


T  T  season  she  had  chosen  the  Ibsen  play  that,  aside  from 
**A  Doll's  House,"  is  most  popular  with  theatre-goers,  if  the 
vogue  of  any  Ibsen  play  can  be  termed  popularity.  Written  in 
1890,  "Hedda  Gabler"  was  played  in  London  in  1891,  atone 
performance  in  New  York  in  1898,  and  by  Blanche  Bates,  in 
Washington,  in  1900.  Mary  Shaw  also  put  on  the  play  in 
Chicago  this  season.  So  Mrs.  Piske  had  not  only  a  present 
rival  but  a  young  tradition  to  face  in  an  interpretation  of  the  r61e. 

That  she  succeeded, so  as  to  make  the  part  almost  distinctively 
her  own,  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  critical  opinion,  East  and 
West.  On  the  occasion  of  her  opening  performance,  last 
October,  James  Huneker,  the  brilliant  dramatic  critic  for  the 
New  York  Sun,  gave  a  column  and  a  half  to  a  discussion  of  the 
play  and  Mrs.  Piske's  acting  in  the  title  rdle;  and  the  reviews 
of  the  past  season,  now  appearing,  mention  Mrs.  Piske'sproduc- 
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tion  of  ''Hedda  Gabler"  prominently  in  the  list  of  standard 
attractions  which  attracted  large  audiences  in  an  unusually  disas- 
trous season,  prolific  of  mediocre  plays.  The  success  of  Bernard 
Shaw's  ''Candida/'  and  of  Ada  Rehan  and  Otis  Skinner  in 
comedies  of  Shakespeare  and  Sheridan,  furnished  other  surprises 
of  the  same  sort  as  '*Hedda  Gabler." 

For  this  triumph,  much  praise  may  be  given  the  play,  and 
more  to  Mrs.  Piske's  acting.  Hedda  Gabler  is  a  supremely 
selfish  woman.  She  '*must  have  no  hand  in  mournful  work," 
she  ''loathes  all  forms  of  ugliness."  Married  for  convenience  to 
a  professor  of  much  industry  and  no  originality,  she  adapts  his 
income  to  her  wants,  not  her  wants  to  his  income.  She  is  in 
despair  at  the  prospect  of  being  a  mother,  because  of  the  burden 
it  involves.  She  is  greedy  for  wealth,  yet  is  doomed  to  "genteel 
poverty;"  she  craves  for  power  and  influence  over  men,  yet  is 
bound  to  a  man  who  will  achieve  neither,  and  is  not  worth  an 
attempt  on  her  part  to  dominate  him.  But  she  never  abandons 
her  insistence  for  these  things. 

Out  of  such  a  character,  in  its  effect  upon  the  lives  within 
its  circle,  grows  a  great  tragedy  of  modern  life.  Moliere  might 
have  made  Hedda  Gabler  the  central  figure  in  a  scathing  comedy; 
Ibsen  takes  the  nineteenth -century  attitude,  gives  us  the  story 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  person  concerned,  and  makes  it 
tragedy.  "Hedda  Gabler"  has  a  more  direct  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions of  the  audience  than  almost  any  other  of  Ibsen's  dramas, 
because  this  desire  to  have  everything  and  evade  as  much 
responsibility  as  possible,  is  more  or  less  a  characteristic  of  all  of 
us.  We  dodge  the  problems  that  meet  us  on  every  street  comer. 
We  want  to  see  the  world  with  its  clothes  on.  And  Hedda  Gab- 
ler is  an  extreme  instance  of  a  very  common  tendency. 

The  play  is  full  of  contrasts.  There  is  the  old  aunt,  who 
says,  "It's  such  an  absolute  necessity  for  me  to  have  some  one 
to  live  for,"  and  Mrs.  Elvsted,  who,  in  her  inassertiveness, 
wields  over  Eilert  I/>vberg  the  influence  that  is  the  envy  and 
despair  of  the  masterful  Hedda.  Then  the  hopelessly  respectable 
pedant,  Hedda 's  husband,  and  the  scarcely -reformed,  finally- 
lost  man  of  genius,  Hedda's  "comrade"  of  ante-nuptial  days; 
and  cautious  Assessor  Brack,  perfectly  respectable  in  the  vices 
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that  cost  Lovberg  name,  fortune,  and  life.  Finally,  the  crown- 
ing contrast  between  the  book,"tbe  child"  of  Thea  and  Lovberg, 
awaited  with  such  joyous  anticipation,  and  the  disgust  of  Hedda 
at  approaching  maternity. 

At  the  very  last,  in  her  death,  the  selfishness  of  Hedda 
Gabler  is  predominant.  She  never  considers  the  life  that  she 
sacrifices  with  her  own.  In  the  development  of  this  story,  it  is 
as  Norman  Hapgood  says,  "The  play  moves  as  swiftly  as  it 
does  quietly.  Each  move  wraps  the  interest,  until  the  spectator 
is  enthralled." 

Any  of  Ibsen's  plays,  notably  "Hedda  Gabler,"  even  more 
notably,  perhaps,  "Rosmersholm,"  which  Mrs.  Fiske  is  to  pro- 
duce next  year,  require  remarkably  keen  powers  of  analysis  for 
their  full  comprehension  and  unusual  command  of  expression  in 
voice  and  features  for  their  presentation  on  the  stage.  Some  one 
has  cracked  the  joke  that  the  most  incomprehensible  thing  in  the 
universe  would  be  "Hedda  Gabler"  with  Lillian  Russell  in  the 
title  part.  But  even  a  supremely  intelligent  rendition  of  a  part 
does  not  make  a  character.  Mrs.  Fiske  has  been  characterized  as 
an  actress  of  great  powers  and  numerous  mannerisms.  Some  of 
her  r61es,  it  has  been  said,  show  "acting  with  unlimited  brains" 
and  too  little  imagination.  In  playing  "Hedda  Gabler, ' '  most  of 
her  mannerisms  were  blended  into  the  part,  and  that  certain 
steeliness  of  her  art  was  in  the  fibre  of  the  r61e  she  had  assumed. 
But — she  rose  to  the  heights  and,  without  alleviating  the  tragic 
selfishness  of  the  character,  added  the  touch  of  imagination  that 
made  Hedda  Gabler  a  human  being,  the  touch  that,  lacking, 
spelled  disaster  for  the  play  when  it  was  brought  out  in  New 
York  in  1898  by  another  actress. 

A  matter  of  interpretation,  of  course,  is  purely  relative.  Mrs. 
Fiske *s  Hedda  may  not  have  been  Norwegian,  any  more  than  her 
Mary  in  "Mary  of  Magdala"  was  Oriental.  And,  again,  per- 
haps it  was.  Who  cares?  All  we  require  is  that  an  interpreta- 
tion be  comprehensive,  consistent,  and  conceived  with  intelli- 
gence and  sympathy. 

There  seems  to  be  no  nook  of  Hedda  Gabler' s  character  that 
Mrs.  Fiske  had  not  searched.  She  was  surprising  continually  by 
bits  of  unexpected  strength.    But  there  were  no  purple  patches. 
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The  great  moments  of  the  drama  and  the  little  incidents  were  in 
consistent  relation.  And  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  the 
performance  of  '*Hedda  Gabler"  given  here  that  the  whole 
impression  of  the  character  is  unified,  whereas  the  contradic- 
tions in  Hedda  might  easily  be  made  to  seem  inconsistent. 

Those  who  saw  the  presentation  at  the  * 'Athens  Theatre" 
the  first  of  June,  will  not  soon  forget  the  great  scenes  of  the  drama, 
around  the  table  just  before  she  bums  the  manuscript,  the  drink- 
ing scene,  and  that  at  the  end  when  the  audience  watches  her 
silently  make  up  her  mind  to  shoot  herself.  And  with  these 
remain  the  side-play  in  the  first  act,  after  Lovberg's  entrance, 
while  the  conversation  is  confined  to  the  three  men,  her 
passionate  exclamation  to  Thea,  "I  think  I  must  bum  your 
hair  off,  after  all,"  and  the  scene  where  she  assures  Tesman  that 
she  bumed  the  manuscript  for  love  of  him,  her  husband. 

As  an  instance  of  Ibsen  on  the  stage,  and  as  dramatic  art, 
the  performance  here  was  a  notable  event  of  the  university  year. 
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I,.  C.  HX7I«I»,  JR. 

Now  gently  through  my  feelings 
A  tingling  charm  doth  glide; 
Ring,  ring,  dear  little  spring  song. 
Come  ring  out  far  and  wide. 

Come,  ring  forth  till  thou  reachest 
Th^  home  where  flowers  grow; 
And  when  thou  a  rose  beholdest 
To  it  my  greetings  throw. 

—From  the  German  of  Heine 
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HE  rushed  in  eager  and  rather  short  of  breath.  "Oh  say,  pap, 
got  the  chance  of  my  life  time, — a  chance  to  go  west. 
Dan  Miller's  uncle  says  he  can  use  half  a  dozen  of  us  fellows 
easy,  out  on  the  ranch— pay  our  expenses  out.  Gee,  but  I  call 
that  luck— call  that  a  chance,  don't  you,pap?"  Here  a  little  spell 
of  coughing  checked  his  flow  of  words.  ' '  Al  Smith, Henry  Doran, 
Fred  Brenner,  Hal  Connor,  Dan  and  me — were  the  ones  to  go. 
Don't  know  why  Dan  asked  me  first — ^but  he  did.  Said  he 
s'pos'd  I'd  be  sort  of  a  tender-foot  at  first,  but  he'd  reckon  I'd 
be  as  coltish  as  anybody  in  no  time.  Gee !  Think  of  the  muscle 
I'll  get  out  there — guess  the  fellers '11  stop  kiddin'  then.  What 
d'ye  say,  pap — eh?"  Their  small  upper  flat  was  already  warmer 
than  outdoors,  and  outdoors  was  too  warm  for  the  season, — and 
his  father,  dark,  strong  of  jaw  and  of  muscular  build,  sat  before 
the  open  window,  collarless  and  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  Perspira- 
tion stood  upon  his  forehead,  and  he  fanned  himself  vigorously 
with  his  straw  hat. 

A  woman,  the  boy's  mother,  sat  before  the  other  front  win- 
dow. Her  face,  high-bred  and  suggestive  of  unusual  culture, 
had  been  bent  above  her  darning  until  the  boy  came  in,  but 
when  he  began  to  speak,  she  gazed  off  absently  toward  the  next 
street,  a  street  with  beautiful  homes — the  wide  awnings  telling 
of  cool  interiors, — with  widb  lawns  and  inviting  shade.  A  smile 
crept  over  her  tired  face. 

Her  boy  resembled  her,  but  his  frame  was  even  the  more  del- 
icate of  the  two. 

* 'Don't  think  much  of  it."  The  man's  voice  broke  upon  her 
revery.  **The  boss  kin  use  you  all  right, — they're  short  o'  men 
over  to  the  bams.  Schoolin'  spoils  you  kids  nowadays.  Ye 
ain't  satisfied  with  yer  hard-workin'  dad  and  his  job,  but  ye 
want'a  fly  yer  kite  a  lot  higher.  I've  seen  yer  been  figurin'  to 
cut  loose  if  ye  could,and  I  was  jest  waitin'  for  somethin'  like  this. 
I've  heard  enough  of  this  high-kite  flyin'  tune  all  these  years." 
He  glanced  darkly  at  his  wife,  who  seemed  to  shrink  into  her 
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chair  and  grow  more  pale,  while  the  boy  clinched  the  frail  fists  at 
his  side  and  a  flush  mounted  his  face.  ''Yer  my  son,  I  say,  and 
its  high  time  you  was  showin'  some  gratitude  for  the  way  I've 
slaved  to  put  you  through  that  high  school.  Yer  mother  had 
her  way  *bout  that, — but  ye  ought  to  'ave  been  buying  yer  own 
bread  and  butter  the  whole  four  years  back,  now,"  and  he 
brought  his  fist  with  emphasis  down  upon  the  chair  arm,  ''you 
kin  stop  right  to  home  and  help  me  to  feed  and  clothe  and  keep 
all  of  us  warm  in  winter.  I  guess  there  ain't  no  use  say  in'  any- 
thing more.  You  understand  me,  I  reckon."  He  rose  from  his 
chair  and  started  to  leave  the  room. 

The  boy's  chin  began  trembling  and  he  bit  his  lip  in  an 
effort  to  check  it. 

''Mother,"  he  said,  and  his  tone  was  a  question.  • 

Thus  addressed  she  roused  herself  with  sudden  energy. 
"Yes,  John.  Don't  be  hasty,  John.  Think  it  over,  won't  you? 
It  might  be  a  chance,  as  Harry  says, — and  maybe  some  day,  you 
know,  if  he  succeeds  some  way  out  there — it  may  be  the  means 
of  bringing  father — " 

"Now,  that  will  do."  He  raised  his  hand  with  the  gesture 
of  a  man  who  will  brook  no  interference.  "You  had  yer  chance 
of  goin'  to  yer  father  when  we  was  most  in  need  of  it,  but  ye 
wouldn't.  Too  proud  I  Well,  if  ye  won't  go  when  ye  need  to, 
ye  needn't  go  when  ye  want  to,  on  some  other  dumed- fool  terms. 
Ye've  made  yer  own — " 

Hastily  she  checked  those  words  which  she  felt  to  be  com- 
ing and  with  which  she  was  over -familiar —with  a  pathetic  and 
appealing  gesture. 

"But  you  know  it  does  not  agree  with  him  here  in  the  city. 
That  fresh,  free  western  air  will  give  him  a  chance  to  get  strong 
again."  She  laid  her  hand  timidly  on  the  man's  sleeve  and  her 
eyes  sought  his — "and— and — he'll  get  over  his  cough— John — 
this  nasty  cough— John — please — for  the  boy's  sake,  please  think 
again." 

For  a  moment  the  man  was  silent  while  his  eyes  gloomily 
sought  the  fioor.  Then  he  shoved  her  back  and  raised  his  head 
decidedly.  "No,  I  see  yer  game,  ye're  both  lookin'  for  a  chance 
to  quit  me  and  get  back  to  yer  dad  again,  and  fine  feathers,  but 
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the  world  don't  move  that  way.  You've  made  yer  bed.  and  the 
boy's  got  some  dooty  to  me.  Workin'  is  what  he  needs  to 
strengthens  him  up.  The  books  you  made  him  swallow's  killed 
him, — and  now  the  work  I  give  him  in  the  open  air'U  make  a 
man  out  of  him  all  right  and  a  man  as  ain't  ashamed  of  his  father 
either.    Come  on ,  Harry ! ' ' 

Listlessly,  wearily,  the  boy  followed  his  father  from  the 
house.  Compressing  her  lips  the  woman  began  an  aimless  set- 
tling to  rights  of  the  over-crowded  interior.  She  shoved  away 
carefully  under  the  beds,  arranged  a  piano,  the  centre  table,  or 
dusted  in  the  well-nigh  bookless  bookcase  those  treasured  but 
useless  articles,  rather  encumbrances,  with  which  the  poor,  par- 
ticularly the  poor  in  spirit,  are  always  surrounded.  She  was  not 
allowed  the  exercise  of  her  own  taste,  and  these  glittering  objects 
were  frequently  exhibited  as  veritable  prize  possessions  by  her 
husband. 

After  she  had  finished  straightening  up — "redding  up,"  as 
he  would  say — she  resumed  her  darning  and  her  place  by  the 
window.  Her  lips  were  still  compressed  to  a  thin  line*  and  she 
frequently  gazed  off  longingly  toward  those  cool,  inviting,  lux- 
urious homes  on  the  next  street,  whose  back  yards  she  faced. 

9|c  ♦  3|e  :|c  :|e 

Toward  the  end  of  the  week,  on  a  hot  day  when  the  sun  was 
beating  down  upon  their  close  rooms  with  more  than  the  usual 
fierceness,  the  train  to  the  west  carried  away  six  expectant  lads; 
but  Harry  was  not  among  them.  Later  in  the  same  day  they 
brought  him  home  on  a  stretcher,  wan  and  blue -white.  A  bad 
hemorrhage  had  suddenly  attacked  him  at  the  bams. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head  gravely,  and  said,  ''I  didn't  think 
it  was  as  serious  as  this.  Really  had  hopes  for  him."  Then 
he  suddenly  asked,  '*Has  he  had  any  unusual  excitement?"  The 
mother  sobbed  outright  and  would  have  spoken,  but  the  father 
anticipated  her.  "Why,  no»  he  ain't.  Been  over't  the  bams 
for  three  or  four  days,  workin'  around  quiet  as  anythin' — feelin' 
fine — lookin'  fine — when  all  of  a  sudden  this  came." 

"H'm!  Over  at  the  bams!  H'm!  Too  bad— too  bad  I 
And  ag^ain  the  doctor  shook  his  head. 
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MY  CIQARBTTE 
HARRY  R.  TRUSMR 

The  sun  of  life  will  never  set 
The  while  I  smoke  my  cigarette 

And  sit  and  dream  ; 
For  through  the  curling  rings  of  blue 
My  lady's  eyes  are  ever  true, 

And  sweet  her  mien. 

Long  years  have  turned  her  love  to  ash 
And  when  I  think,  I  can  but  dash 

The  tears  away. 
My  Love  is  cold  and  dead — but  yet 
The  while  I  smoke  my  cigarette 

I  love  her  clay. 

O  cigarette,  my  cigarette. 

The  truest  friend  I  ere  have  met, 

I  crown  thee  queen  ; 
And  thee  and  I  the  evening  through 
In  cloudy  castles  rich  and  blue 

Will  sit  and  dream. 
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TN  considering,  however  briefly,  an  author's  style,  it  seems 
^  important  to  know  something  of  his  attitude  toward  art,  and 
toward  life.  These  may  not  directly  affect  the  technical  side  of 
his  style,  but  must  inevitably  have  a  close  bearing,  not  only  on 
what  he  has  to  say,  but  also  on  his  manner  of  saying  it.  Art 
may  not  always  be  influenced  by  character,  but  it  is  sure  to  bear 
the  stamp  of  temperament,  and  a  man's  philosophy  of  life,  his 
religion,  and  his  ideals  are  surely  little  else  but  the  expression  of 
his  peculiar  tempermental  bias. 

Stevenson's  attitude  toward  art  can  perhaps  be  best  exem- 
plified by  a  passage  from  a  letter  written  in  1883  to  his  friend 
Henley.  He  says:  ''An  art  is  a  fine  fortune,  a  palace  in  a 
park,  a  band  of  music,  health,  and  physical  beauty;  all  but  love 
— to  any  worthy  practicer.  I  sleep  upon  my  art  for  a  pillow ;  I 
waken  in  my  art ;  I  am  unready  for  death  because  I  hate  to  leave 
it.  I  love  my  wife,  I  do  not  know  how  much,  nor  can,  nor  shall, 
unless  I  lost  her;  but  while  I  can  conceive  of  my  being  widowed, 
I  refuse  this  offering  of  life  without  my  art.  I  am  not,  but  in 
my  art;  it  is  me;  I  am  the  body  of  it  merely. 

Sursum  Corda : 

Heave  ahead : 

Here's  luck! 
Art  and  Blue  Heaven, 
April  and  God's  Larks, 
Green  reeds  and  the  sky -scattering  river; 

A  stately  music. 

Enter  God! 

**Ay,  but  you  know  until  a  man  can  write  that  'Enter  God,' 
he  has  made  no  art!  None!  Come,  let  us  take  counsel  together 
and  make  some!" 

I  give  this  passage  at  length,  because  it  seems  to  me, 
broadly -speaking,  one  of  the  most  significant  of  his  utterances 
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in  regard  to  his  artistic  convictions.  We  have  here  the  expres- 
sion of  his  intense  devotion  to  his  art,  and  in  the  exclamatory 
outburst  following,  he  gives,  in  brief,  a  summary  of  the  most 
prominent  qualities  of  his  own  style.  Who  can  read  Stevenson, 
even  superficially,  without  noting  the  gay  and  defiant  courage 
with  which  he  is  prepared  to  meet  any  fate  that  may  befall. 
"Heave  ahead,  here's  luck!  *'  And  surely  it  is  equally  apparent 
that  everywhere  in  his  essays  and  letters,  "Blue  Heaven," 
"Green  Reeds,"  and  "God's  Larks*'  abound!  He  who  reads 
more  thoughtfully  will  also  admit  that  the  moral  element— his 
"Enter  God" — is  no  less  vital  a  part  of  much  that  Stevenson 
wrote.  Underneath  all,  his  gaiety,  his  capriciousness,  his  wit, 
that  note  of  things  high  and  serious,  can  be  clearly  heard. 

In  his  attitude  toward  life,  Stevenson  was  a  persistent,  one 
is  almost  tempted  to  say,  an  incorrigible,  optimist;  but  his 
optimism  was  not  of  that  easy  kind  so  much  in  vogue  at  the 
present  day.  He  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  an  idealist.  He  did 
not  even  own  such  a  thing  as  a  pair  of  rose -colored  spectacles. 
His  optimism  was  rather  that  of  the  realist,  who  sees  clearly  all 
the  ugly  facts  of  life,  recognizes  the  manifold  weaknesses  of 
human  nature,  faces  the  dark  side  of  things  manfully,  making  no 
attempt  at  self-deception,  but  whose  conclusions  are  that  life  is, 
in  spite  of  all,  worth  living,  and  human  nature  a  great  and  glori- 
ous thing.  He  is  the  foe  of  gloom  and  despair,  and  no  matter 
what  your  sins  may  be,  he  will  clap  you  on  the  shoulder  and 
assure  you  that  after  all  you  are  not  such  a  bad  fellow,  and  had 
better  thank  God  you  are  no  worse.  In  one  of  his  essays  he  has 
said  that,  considering  the  pitfalls  which  beset  our  path,  and  the 
weaknesses  inherent  in  our  nature,  we  should  all  be  thankful  to 
reach  the  end  of  a  year  with  any  rags  of  honor  left.  It  is  then 
by  its  aspirations,  and  not  by  Us  achievements,  that  he  measures 
human  nature,  and  finds  it  good. 

This  never-failing  hopefulness  and  optimism  might  be  mis- 
leading, did  we  not  know  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  It  so  far 
deceived  one  critic  that  he  accused  Stevenson  of  being  a  hard- 
hearted athlete,  who  never  knew  pain  or  suffering.  In  his  reply 
to  this  review,  Stevenson  states  clearly  his  philosophy  of  life, 
and  he  who  reads  between  the  lines  perceives  at  once,  that  while 
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his  cheerfulness  is  partly  temperamental,  it  is  none  the  less  a 
matter  of  principle.  It  is  the  natural  expression  of  a  singularly 
buoyant  and  childish  natur^,  but  it  is  also  something  more,  it  is 
the  armour  of  his  soul. 

There  is  something  infinitely  touching  in  this  resolute  gaiety, 
this  unflagging  brightness  on  the  part  of  a  man  whose  life  was 
one  long  conflict  with  illness  and  pain.  It  smacks  also  of  that 
lofty  courage  before  which  we  involuntarily  bend  the  knee  and 
doff  our  hats.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that,  circum- 
stanced as  he  was,  he  should  not  have  had  his  moments  of  dis- 
couragement, but  however  this  may  have  been,  not  a  single  note 
of  despair  is  to  be  detected  in  anjrthing  he  wrote.  One  finds,  on 
the  contrary,  a  certain  staccato  tone  in  his  style,  which  seems 
like  the  expression  of  inexhaustible  vitality  and  joyousness.  An 
illness,  which  to  many  a  man -would  have  seemed  the  one,  great, 
overwhelming  fact  of  his  life,  and  which  would  have  been  allowed 
to  color  all  his  work,  was  to  our  author  a  mere  accident,  an 
incident  in  his  career;  and  were  it  within  the  scope  of  this  paper, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  contrast  between  Stevenson's 
real  life  and  the  imaginary  World  in  which  he  dwelt  with  the 
romantic  creations  of  his  brain ;  but  it  is  the  essayist,  and  not 
the  writer  of  adventurous  romances,  with  whom  we  are  con- 
cerned. 

This  form  of  the  essay  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  talents. 
It  is  but  an  attempt  to  give  a  few  stray  thoughts  on  one  or  two 
aspects  of  a  question.  It  does  not  aim  at  being  conclusive ;  but  it 
gives  this  author  a  rare  opportunity  of  clasping  hands  with  his 
reader,  of  meeting  him,  as  it  were,  face  to  face,  and  of  bringing 
to  bear  upon  the  latter  the  full  force  of  his  personality. 

That  Stevenson  recognizes  and  uses  these  opportunities,  is 
clearly  apparent  in  the  **Virginibus  Puerisque"  essays.  It  is  a 
matter  of  small  concern  to  him  whether  he  succeeds  in  convinc- 
ing his  reader,  in  fact  he  frankly  says  as  much,  but  one  feels 
that  he  is  deliberately  bent  on  fascinating;  and  so  potent  is  the 
spell  he  weaves,  that  one  yields  to  it  smilingly,  with  a  kind  of 
joyful  acquiescence,  and  even  revels  in  this  literary  coquetry  of 
his. 

In  the  last  analysis  it  is  perhaps  charm,  that  most  keenly 
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felt,  yet  elusive  of  all  qualities,  which  chiefly  distinguishes  his 
style.  He  himself  frankly  alludes  to  his  own  manners  as  being 
most  agreeable,  and  certain  it  is  that  his  literary  manners  are 
vastly  so.  When  We  try  to  analyze  this  charm,  we  feel  at  once 
that  it  is  twofold  in  character.  There  is  first  the  strong  light  of 
a  most  winsome  and  lovable  personality,  which  shines  upon  us 
through  the  pages  of  this  little  book  like  sunshine  filtering  down 
between  green  leaves;  and  secondly  his  style,  the  garment  in 
which  he  clothes  that  wonderful,  all -pervading  personality.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  in  the  prominence  he  gives  to  this  per- 
sonal element,  there  may  be  detected  something  of  a  pose ;  but 
even  though  he  may  cock  his  hat  a  trifle  too  much  at  times,  it  is 
surely  a  fault  which  may  be  forgiven  to  one  who  wears  that  same 
cocked  hat  with  so  gallant  an  air !  Objections  are  also  made  to 
his  style,  which  is  accused  of  being  self-conscious  and  over- 
studied;  and  this  is  a  point  which  seems  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  much  of  his  writing  bears  the  stamp 
of  the  literary  workshop.  It  smells  of  the  midnight  lamp,  and 
by  its  very  exquisite  finish  betrays  the  author's  evident  striving 
for  perfection.  We  know  from  his  own  testimony  how  labor- 
iously he  learned  his  craft;  how,  all  through  his  youth,  he  prac- 
ticed imitating  the  styles  of  various  masters  of  English,  how  he 
destroyed  and  re-wrote,  and — according  to  his  own  opinion — 
never  succeeded.  Unlike  most  authors,  who  gather  specimens 
and  material  first,  and  acquire  form  later,  Stevenson  first  per- 
fected his  styles,  and  then  poured  into  this  mould  all  he  had  to 
say.  This  is,  indeed,  scarcely  the  method  which  genius 
would  pursue.  He  finally  says  that  a  great  writer  will 
never  be  produced  in  this  way,  but  insists  emphatically  that  it  is 
the  only  method  by  which  one  may  become  a  good  writer. 

The  result  of  all  this  devotion  to  technique  is  a  certain  aris- 
tocratic distinction  and  elegance  of  style,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  virtue  goes  hand  in  hand  with  one  decided  fault.  He  is 
indeed  self-conscious.  He  is  lacking  in  that  quality,  which 
invariably  distinguishes  true  genius,  viz.,  simplicity.  The  great 
ones  of  the  world's  literature  address  us  directly  with  a  sort  of 
naked  simplicity  of  speech,  whereas  Stevenson  wraps  himself  in 
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his  elaborate  style,  as  in  a  garment.  The  works  of  genius  are 
apt  to  give  them  the  effect  of  having  sprung  full -armed  from  the 
pregnant  brain  of  their  creator,  but  Stevenson's  essays  leave 
upon  us  a  distinct  impression  of  effort.  He  is  studied,  when 
apparently  most  simple,  and  often  artful  in  the  midst  of  seeming 
artlessness. 

If  we  judge  him  then  by  the  standards  we  apply  to  genius, 
we  shall  find  him  lacking,  and  it  would  be  unwise  for  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  his  admirers  to  claim  more  for  him  than 
clever  artistry.  It  is  not  as  a  great  creative  artist.but  tather  as  an 
artisan,  a  skillful  craftsman,  that  he  stands  supreme.  You  may 
search  for  him  in  vain  among  the  great  pillars  that  support 
the  temple  of  art,  but  in  some  quiet  comer  a  skillful  bit  of  carv- 
ing, and  a  few  delicate  arabesques  will  betray  the  work  of  his 
cunning  hand. 

On  this  purely  technical  side  he  seems  to  achieve  coherence 
rather  by  means  of  easy  transitions  from  sentence  to  sentence, 
and  a  closer  connection  of  thought,  than  by  any  more  obvious 
device.  This  coherence  exists  side  by  side  with  a  most  delight- 
ful discursiveness,  and  the  two  qualities  combined  produce  an 
effect  of  remarkable  clearness  and  grace.  Nowhere  do  we  find 
rigidity,  or  an3rthing  that  even  remotely  suggests  the  dry  bones 
of  a  too  obvious  structural  skeleton.  The  self -consciousness,  of 
which  he  is  justly  accused,  lies  all  within  the  limits  of  the  single 
sentence,  or  phrase,  is  even  sometimes  confined  to  his  choice  of 
single  words.  We  know  that  he  loved  a  good  word  for  its  own 
sake,  and  that  the  whole  day  was  illuminated  for  him  if  he  but 
hit  upon  a  happy  phrase.  This  peculiarity  has  been  aptly  char- 
acterized by  Henry  James,  who  says  in  substance  that  Stevenson 
treated  language  as  though  it  were  a  pretty  woman,  and  he  who 
proposed  to  handle  it  must  use  a  certain  amount  of  gallantry. 
It  is  perhaps  this  fastidiousness  in  the  choice  and  use  of  words, 
which  more  than  any  other  quality  has  given  Stevenson  so 
decided  a  manner  of  his  own,  and  which  at  the  same  time  has 
brought  down  upon  his  head  the  charge  of  being  studied  and 
over-nice.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  whether  this  is  a  vir- 
tue or  a  vice.  The  reader  is  often  conscious  of  the  labor  an 
expression  has  cost  the  author,  but  is  inclined  to  forgive  him,  for 
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the  phrase  is  sure  to  be  so  deftly  turned.  A  word  may  be 
all  too  obviously  selected,  but  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
find  one  which  would  fit  more  exactly  the  thought  it  is  intended 
to  express. 

In  this  matter  of  the  choice  of  words  and  framing  of  sen- 
tences, Stevenson  had  a  keen  sense  of  rhythm  and  harmony.  He 
rarely  offends  by  jerkiness,  or  by  an  unpleasant  break,  and  we 
have  his  own  word,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  his  writings,  for 
the  care  he  took  to  vary  both  consonant  and  vowel  sounds.  He 
did  not  think  it  sufficient  to  avoid  the  clumsy  trick  of  allitera- 
tion, but  also  gave  the  strictest  attention  to  medial  and  final  con- 
sonants. A  good  writer  often  does  this  unconsciously,  being 
guided  by  a  musical  ear,  and  a  certain  inborn  good  taste  in  mat- 
ters of  literary  styles,  but  it  remained  for  Stevenson  to  reduce 
these  principles  to  a  definite  theory. 

The  ''Virginibus  Puerisque"  series  illustrates  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  any  of  his  other  essays  what  one  critic  has  called  the 
survival  of  Stevenson,  the  child,  in  Stevenson,  the  man.  He 
illuminates  for  us  the  commonplaces  of  everyday  existence  with 
that  freshness  of  view  which  is  characteristic  of  childhood.  He 
is  whimsical  to  a  degree,  full  of  quaint  turns  of  thought,  yet 
always  the  aristocrat  in  manner,  so  that  he  earned  for  himself, 
on  account  of  these  papers,  the  name  of  ''Mr.  Fastidious  Frisk," 
a  happy  bit  of  criticism  which  he  himself  highly  appreciated. 

In  the  first  and  third  of  these  addresses  to  youths  and  maid- 
ens, Stevenson  discusses  the  all -important  questions  of  love  and 
marriage.  These  two  essays  show  more  clearly  than  the  others 
his  characteristic  high  spirits  and  lightness  of  touch.  He  quotes 
Puckt  ''Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be,"  gaily  assures  us 
that  love  is  the  one  utterly  surprising  and  inconsistent  thing  in 
life,  wonders  how  it  is  that  so  many  marriages  can  be  even 
passably  successful,  but  seems  in  the  end  to  exclaim :  "Give  me 
the  man  who  has  courage  enough,  and  good  red  blood  enough  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself!" 

That  these  essays  contain  a  great  deal  of  very  stem  moral- 
izing, does  n%t  seem  to  detract  from  their  delightful  flavor.  He 
strikes  many  a  hard  blow,  but  we  know  all  the  time  that  it  is 
only  his  way  of  prefacing  an  embrace.    We  are  perfectly  sure 
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that  though  he  may  knock  us  down  and  bully  us  a  bit,  he  will 
eventually  set  us  on  our  feet  again,  and  send  us  on  our  way 
exhilarated  and  rejoicing. 

In  our  calm  acceptance  of  all  this  sermonizing,  lies  perhaps 
a  distinct  tribute  to  the  charms  of  Stevenson's  style.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  imagine  myself  enjo3ring  so  much  common  sense  as 
these  papers  contain,  if  it  were  not  for  the  author's  engaging 
manner;  and  here  we  touch  undoubtedly  both  upon  his  weakness 
and  his  strength.  There  is  value  in  what  he  says,  yet  it  is 
always  his  way  of  saying  it  that  chiefly  impresses  us.  His  style 
is  so  conspicuously  brilliant,  that  it  often  blinds  one  to  the  import 
of  his  words. 

The  question  whether  Stevenson's  fame  will  rest  ultimately 
upon  his  achievements  as  a  novelist,  or  as  an  essayist,  has  called 
forth  a  great  variety  of  opinion,  and  a  vast  amount  of  criticism, 
widely  differing  both  as  to  the  premises  and  the  conclusions. 
It  may  be  a  matter  of  prejudice,  but  I  must  confess  to  the  view 
that  he  will  be  cherished  as  a  graceful  essayist  and  letter-writer, 
long  after  his  gruesome  and  blood-curdling  tales  have  been  for- 
gotten. It  is  as  a  stylist  that  he  will  speak  to  posterity ;  it  is  as  a 
craftsman  that  he  will  live.  Whoever  has  a  taste  for  the  orna- 
mental in  art,  whoever  admires  finished  perfection  and  gracer, 
whoever  takes  pleasure  in  manner  for  manner's  sake,  will  find  in 
his  essays  an  unfailing  source  of  delight,  a  perpetual,  and 
enduring  charm. 
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'l  DO   BEGIN  TO  PBRCSIVB  THAT  I 
AM  MADB  AN  ASS" 

An  innovation 
was  made  at  the 
recent  election  of 
•tndent  members 
of  the  athletic 
board  of  control 
which  should 
prove  a  thorough- 
ly wholesome 
change.  Hither- 
to only  members 
of  the  University  Athletic  Association 
could  vote  at  athletic  elections.  By  a 
recent  action  of  the 
Athletic  Election  Board  the  polls  this 
year  were  thrown  open 
to  all  students  in  the  University.  As 
a  result  over  one  thousand  of  them 
turned  out  at  the  election  on  Thurs- 
day, June  2nd.  Considering  the  large 
attendance  and  the  informal  manner 
in  which  the  vote  was  taken  the 
election  was  very  well  conducted, 
only  a  few  minutes  being  required  to 
collect  the  ballots.  The  gathering 
was  orderly  and  quiet  and  no  demon- 
strations, such  as  are  common  at 
large  meetings  of  students,  were  in- 
dulged in.  Perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  whole  election 
was  the  presence  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred girls.  Never  before  have  Michi- 
gan girls  participated  in  an  athletic 
election.  Many  did  not  this  time 
from  modesty  and  a  feeling  that  they 
would  be  the  objects  of  undesirable 
comment.  But  none  of  this,  it  can 
truthfully  be  said,  was  indulged  in. 
In  fact  the  courteous  treatment  of  the 


girls  by  the  men  was  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  things  about  the  whole  afiair. 
We  have  nothing  but  words  of  com- 
mendation for  the  girls  who  were 
present.  Undeniably,  it  required 
considerable  courage  to  avail  them- 
selves thus  for  the  first  time,  for  what 
is  now,  and  what  we  hope  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  their  right  and  privilege. 
But  now  that  a  few  have  done  so,  the 
girls  as  a  whole  will  hereafter  be  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  athletic 
elections. 


On  Saturday,  June  4,  Michigan  for 
the  fifth  consecutive  time  defeated  all 

other  competitors  in 
The  ConTercKe  the  Conference  Meet. 
Meet  the  great  athletic  event 

of  the  Western  College 
World.  Michigan  had  been  picked 
to  win  by  most  of  the  "dope' '  makers, 
but  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the 
outcome  was  introduced  by  the  fact 
that  the  meet  had  been  thrown  open 
to  all  schools  desiring  to  send  men. 
The  entry  of  the  crack  aggregation 
from  Stanford  probably  caused  the 
most  worry  to  the  men  representing 
the  pre-eminent  school  of  the  old 
Conference  Nine.  She  did  not  prove 
as  strong,  however,  as  had  been  an- 
ticipated. Wisconsin  and  Purdue  were 
the  most  potent  factors  in  upsetting 
the  calculations  of  the  experts.  The 
final  outcome  found  Michigan  in  the 
lead  with  32  points.  Chicago  followed 
.a  close  second,  with  29,  andjWiscon- 
sin  finished  a  strong  third  with  25. 
The  rest  of  the  points  were  divided 
as  follows:— Purdue,  12;  Illinois,  9; 
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LelandSUnford,8;  India]iA,6;  Drake, 
3;  Iowa,  1;  Oberlin,  1. 

The  meet  waa  replete  with  sur- 
priaea  and  aenaational  performancea. 
Not  until  the  laat  event  waa  decided 
waa  the  oatcome  of  the  meet  certain. 
The  defeat  of  Roae  in  the  hammer- 
throw  by  Thomas  of  Pordne,  the  fail- 
ure of  Perry  and  Garrelato  get  better 
than  thirds  in  the  mile  and  quarter 
respectively  caused  no  end  of  surprise 
among  those  who  were  well  informed 
on  the  abilities  of  the  men.  The 
wonderful  all-around  ability  of  Mich- 
igan'a  team,  however,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  her  men  scored  in  every 
event  but  two— the  broad  jump  and 
pole  vault. 

All  of  Michigan's  men  gave  a  good 
account  of  themaelvea.  Rose,  aa  was 
expected,  carried  off  the  individual 
honors  of  the  day  by  winning  firsts  in 
the  shot  and  discus,  and  second  in 
the  hammer-throw.  The  defeat  of 
Hahn  by  Rice  of  Chicago  waa  diaap- 
pointing,  but  not  unexpected,  aa  the 
popular  little  sprinter  haa  been  suffer- 
ing from  a  sprained  toe,  which  waa 
injured  in  the  Varsity  meet  three 
weeks  earlier.  Nicol,  the  freahman 
hurdler,  delighted  hia  friends  by 
taking  thirds  in  both  the  high  and 
low  hurdlea. 

One  of  the  most  fiercely  contested 
races  of  the  day  was  furniahed  when 
Breitkrentz  of  Wisconsin  defeated 
"Mother"  Hall  in  the  half  mile,  ea- 
tablishing  a  new  Conference  record 
of  1:58^5.  Kellogg,  Michigan's  popu- 
lar captain,  fulfilled  the  expectations 
of  his  supporters  by  winning  the 
two-mile.  Stone  failed  to  get  a  place 
in  this  event. 

Poage  of  Wisconsin  ran  a  great  race 
in  the  quarter,  doing  the  distance  in 
the  fast  time  of  50^5  seconds.  He 


also  annexed  a  first  in  the  220  yard- 
hordlea  which  he  took  away  from 
Catlin  of  Chicago. 

Michigan 'a  relay  team,  composed 
of  Rebstock,  Garrels,  NorcnMS  and 
Goodwin,  eaaily  won  the  mile  relay, 
defeating  Iowa,who  were  second,  and 
Chicago,  who  finiahed  third.  Good- 
win and  Norcroaa,  together  with 
Nicol  and  Keller,  who  placed  in  the 
high  jump,  will  be  awarded  the  cov- 
eted track  "M." 

Viewed  from  a  general  standpoint, 
the  meet  waa  highly  aatialactory  to 
Michigan.  The  fact  that  so  many  of 
her  men  were  in  poor  cottditioa  and 
that  some  of  hec^tand-bya  were  un- 
able to  compete  at  all,  makes  the 
team 'a  performance  truly  remarkable. 
Needless  to  say,  a  large  part  of  the 
credit  belonged  to  Trainer  Fitzpatrick, 
whose  efforts  have  gained  for  him  a 
reputation  held  by  no  other  man  in 
the  field  of  college  athletics. 


Tlie  Michiganensian  is  out.  The 
book  itself  is  not  radically  different 
from  its  predecessors 
The  NicUgiui-    for  the  past  three  or 
eaiiiB  four  years.    In  many 

respects,  however,  the 
work  of  the  editors  is  quite  creditably 
done.  Some  innovationa  have  been 
introduced,  two  of  which  are  the  use 
of  sepia  ink  and  a  frontispiece  by 
Chriaty,  entitled  "The  Michigan 
Girl.'*  We  do  not  think,  however, 
that  either  of  these  have  added  ma- 
terially to  the  beauty  of  the  book.  In 
fact,  the  aepia  ink  doea  not  give  as 
good  results  as  the  ordhiary  black  ink 
would  have  given.  For  this  reason, 
much  of  the  printing  is  indistinct. 
The  Christy  picture,  to  us,  doesn't 
resemble  any  Michigan  girl  of  our 
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acqaaintance.  It  ian't 
Wc  Fail  tt  a   good  compoaite. 

Kcco(iiizc  Bcr  Bnt,  perhapa,  auch 
picturea  are  not  in- 
intended  to  atand  very  aearching 
criticiam.  One  of  the  commendable 
featorea  of  the  book  thia  year  ia  the 
abaence  of  many  pictnrea  of  alumni 
which  have  filled  the  pagea  of  former 
Michiganensians^  and  which  have  had 
for  their  object  no  laudable  purpoae, 
aa  every  one  hnowa.  The  cover  of 
the  book,  however,  ia  a  diaappoint- 
ment.  It  ia  evidently  cheap,  and  any- 
thing but  attractive.  Many  of  the 
picturea,  alao,  are  old  and  have  been 
aeen  in  former  editiona.  The  art 
work  ia  very  well  done,  aeveral  of  the 
drawinga  being  exceptionally  fine. 
Anything  more  than  a  paaaing  com- 
ment on  the  book  aa  a  whole,  ia  all 
we  have  apace  for  at  preaent.  We 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  wiah- 
ing  that  aome  day  aomebody  will  get 
out  a  year  book  that  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  Univeraity.  Aa  much  cannot 
be  aaid  of  the  1904  Miekiganensian, 
nor  of  laat  year'a,  nor  of  Michigan- 
eutians  in  general.  Aa  a  Univeraity 
we  are  lamentably  behind  the  othera, 
many  of  them  of  lower  rank,  in  the 
publication  of  an  attractive  year  book. 
Nor  will  any  change  for  the  better  be 
poaaible,  in  our  opinion,  until  thoae 
ideaa  wiiich  at  preaent  control  in  the 
publication  of  the  Michiganensian 
are  eradicated,  and  new  and  higher 
motivea  are  introduced 
*  Ow  Natives  toa  in  their  atead.  In  other 
Caucrdil  worda,  not  until  pri- 
vate gain  ia  aupplanted 
by  the  deaireto  bring  credit  upon  the 
Univeraity  which  the  book  ia  aup- 
poaed  to  repreaent.  We  think  the 
feeling  ia  apreading  that  auch  a  change 
ia  abaolutelylneceaaary.  For  ouraelvea 


we  have  long  believed  it.  Not  only 
in  thia  inaitance,  but  in  many  othera, 
the  ideala  which  govern  in  college 
enterprisea  need  to  be  lifted  to  a 
higher  plane.  We  gladly  lend  both 
handa  to  help  in  the  achievement, 
and  believe  that  aooner  or  later  a 
healthier  notion  of  how  to  conduct 
college  affaira  ¥rill  prevail. 

•  •  • 

Again  Commencement  Week  haa 
returned,  the  aixtieth  in  the  hiatory 
of  the  Univeraity.  Be- 
CtniBClcc*  ginning  on  Sunday,  June 
meat  Week  19th,  the  exerciaea  con- 
tinue until  Thuraday 
evening.  Thia  ia  alwaya  the  pleaa- 
enteat  time  of  the  year  for  Ann  Ar- 
bor folk,  but  the  Campua  was  never 
more  beautiful  than  thia  year.  Deapite 
the  inclement  apring,  June  thia  year 
brought  ideal  Commencement  weath- 
er. The  Baccalaureate  Addreaa  by 
Preaident  Angell,  Sunday  evening,  ia 
the  firat  event  of  the  week.  Here 
the  graduating  daaaea  in  all  depart - 
menta  of  the  Univeraity  meet  together 
for  final  worda  of  advice  and  encour- 
agement from  the  Preaident.  On 
Monday  are  the  claaa  day  exerciaea  in 
the  law  department,  the  aenior  prom- 
enade on  the  Campua,  and  the  aenior 
girla'  play.  Tueaday  morning  the 
Board  of  Regenta  hold  their  meeting, 
and  the  claaa  day  exerciaea  in  the 
literary  department  are  given.  In 
the  evening  the  annual  Senior  Re- 
ception ia  held  in  Waterman  gym- 
naaium.  Wedneaday  ia  Alumni  Day, 
and  a  large  number  of  claaa  reuniona 
will  bring  together  many  loyal  gradu- 
atea.  In  the  morning  the  aenior  en- 
gineera  hold  their  claaa  day  exer- 
ciaea, aa  alao  the  medica  and  phar- 
mica.   The  annual  Senate  Reception 
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will  be  given  in  the  Kynmatiom  in  the 
evening,  a  reception  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  University  Senate  to 
invited  gnests,  graduates,  former 
students,  and  friends  of  Michigan. 
Thursday  is  Commencement  Day. 
The  graduating  classes  will  form  for 
a  procession  at  9  o'clock,  under  the 
direction  of  the  class  presidents,  and 
march  to  University  Hall.  The  Com- 
mencement Oration  will  be  delivered 
by  Professor  Calvin  Thomas,  of 
Columbia  University.  The  last 
scheduled  event  of  the  week  is  the 
Commencement  Dinner,  foUovring 
the  graduating  exercises  and  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees. 

The  graduating  class  this  year  is 
about  the  same  size  as  that  of  last 
year,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
many  of  those  who  graduated  in  the 
literary  department  this  year  will  be 
back  again  in  the  law  department 
next  fall. 

The  six-year  literary  law  course  is 
becoming  more  popular  each  year. 


Books 


The  10th  volume  of  the  Cyclopedia 
of  I^aw  and  Procedure  is  remarkable 
in  several  particulars.  It  cover  1370 
psges,  and  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
largest  text-books  ever  published  on 
a  legal  subject.  Appearing,  as  it 
does,  within  thirty  days  after  the  9th 
volume  of  the  series,  it  speaks  loudly 
of  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
publishers. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the 
book,  however,  is  the  fact  that,  aside 
from  a  few  definitions,  it  is  taken  up 
entirely  with  a  treatment  of  the  law 
of  private  corporations.  It  is,  in 
short,  a  new  and  elaborate  treatise 


on  the  subject  that  is  today  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  business 

world. 

The  anthor.Seymonr  D.Thompaon, 
is  far  and  away  the  best  known  Am- 
erican law  writer  of  the  present  day. 
Judge  Thompson  was  a  youthful 
soldier  of  infantry  and  an  officer  of 
artillery  in  the  Northern  army  during 
the  Civil  War.  While  the  war  was 
still  in  progress  in  1864,  his  first  pub- 
lished work  appeared.  It  was  a  his- 
tory of  the  infantry  regiment  in  which 
he  served,  and  was  entitled,  ''Recol- 
lections with  the  Third  Iowa  Regi- 
ment." After  the  close  of  the  war 
he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the 
law,  and  soon  became  associated  with 
Hon.  John  F.  Dillon,  in  the  manage- 
ment and  editing  of  the  Central  Law 
Journal,  Later  he  became  proprietor 
of  and  principal  contributor  to  that 
periodical.  He  entered  the  domain 
of  legal  authorship  over  a  third  of  s 
century  ago.  The  volume  and  qual- 
ity of  the  work  which  he  has  since 
produced  is  nothing  short  of  amazing. 
In  1870,  in  association  with  Thomas 
M.  Steger,who  is  still  practicing  law 
in  Nashville,  he  revised  the  Statute 
Law  of  Tennessee.  In  1874  he  got 
out  an  edition  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law, 
and  about  the  same  time,  in  col- 
laboration with  Mr.  B.  G.  Merriam, 
he  published  a  work  on  Juries." 
His  **  Homestead  and  Exemption 
Laws'*  was  published  in  1878.  His 
•'Charging  the  Jury,'*  * 'Liability  of 
Stockholders,*'  1  volume;  ** Liability 
of  Officers  and  Agents  of  Corpora- 
tions," 1  volume;  **Law  of  Negli- 
gence," 2  volumes,  now  being  re- 
vised in  six  volumes,  three  of  which 
are  out  and  a  fourth  about  to  ap- 
pear; "Carriers  of  Passengers,"  Ll 
volume;  "Law  of  Trials,"  2  volumes, 
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and  "Corporations,"  7  volumes, 
though  but  a  part  of  the  work  of  this 
remarkable  man,  would  constitute  a 
noble  monument  to  the  life  of  any 
lawyer.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
author  served  a  term  of  twelve  years 
on  the  bench  of  the  St.  Louis  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  he  has  been  associate 
editor  of  and  chief  contributor  to  that 
most  trenchant  and  authoritative  of 
our  legal  periodicals,  The  American 
Law  Review^  ever  since  its  consoli- 
dation with  The  Southern  Law  Re- 
view, Prior  to  the  combination,  he 
had  edited  the  latter  magazine  from 
the  time  when  it  was  bought  from  the 
founder,  Mr.  F.  T.  Reid,  of  Nash- 
ville, and  brought  to  St.  Louis.  He 
is  also  active  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  New  York  City,  and  has 
recently  argued  important  cases  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  the  special  master 
appointed  by  Judge  Caldwell  of  the 
Federal  Bench  to  hear  testimony,  de- 
cide all  questions,  and  conduct  the 
election,  in  the  famous  Colorado  Fuel 
&  Iron  Company's  case. 

It  is  now  about  nine  years  since  the 
first  volume  of  Judge  Thompson's 
"Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Cor- 
porations" was  given  to  the  public. 
By  that  work  the  author,  whose  fame 
was  already  established  in  this  coun- 
try, achieved  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. The  work  has  taken  a  high 
place  in  countries  where  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written 
is  confined  to  the  erudite. 

This  work  is  now  out  of  print.  On 
this  account,  therefore,  the  publica- 
tion of  this  new  work  by  the  same 
eminent  author,  citing  as  it  does,  the 
recent  cases,  and  tracing  the  later  de- 
velopment of  the  law,  is  a  matter  of 


the  greatest  interest  to  the  profession, 
both  here  and  abroad. 

The  space  actually  taken  up  by  this 
treatise  covers  1363  pages,  and  is 
equal  in  size  to  three  ordinary  vol- 
umes of  text -books.  The  whole  law 
of  Private  Corporations  having  a 
joint  stock  is  embraced,  except  what 
properly  falls  under  the  head  of 
Foreign  Corporations,  which  will  be 
treated  under  its  own  title  in  a  later 
volume  by  the  same  author.  The 
great  learning,  vast  experience  and 
mature  judgment  of  the  author,  have 
all  been  brought  to  bear  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  volume,  and  have 
united  to  make  it  the  crown  of  his 
achievements.  The  result  justifies 
the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

This  book,  in  view  of  its  subject  and 
the  character  of  the  treatment,  and 
the  circumstances  surrounding  its 
appearance  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  notable  law  books  since 
the  war.  Without  any  doubt  it  is  the 
high -water  mark  of  encyclopsedia- 
making. 

Some  idea  of  the  exhaustiveness  of 
the  treatment  here,  and  of  the  care- 
fulness with  which  the  detail  is 
worked  out  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  the  analysis  covers  142  of 
these  large  octavo  pages.  The  writer 
has  taken  whatever  space  seemed  to 
be  necessary  to  the  full  and  clear 
statement  of  the  law.  The  notes  are 
voluminous,  and  include  everything 
useful  and  necessary  by  way  of  ex- 
planation and  illustration.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  authorities  cited 
must  have  involved  a  tremendous 
amount  of  labor.  The  citation  em- 
braces, on  a  conservative  estimate, 
about  25,000  decided  cases. 

The  space  within  which  this  re- 
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view  must  be  confined  will  not  allow 
a  very  detailed  examination  of  the 
article.  The  acope  and  manner  of 
treatment  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  chapter  heada: — 

I.  Nature,  Kinds,  and  Organ! • 
zations, 

II.  Reorganization  and  Reincor- 
poration, 

III.  Consolidation  or  Amalga- 
mation of  Corporations, 

IV.  Corporate  meetings  and  El- 
ections, 

V.  By-Laws,  Rules,  and  Regu- 
lations, 

VI.  Capital  Stock  and  Subscrip- 
tion Thereto, 

VII.  Shares  Considered  as  Prop- 
erty. 

VIII.   Liability  of  Shareholders  to 
creditors  of  Corporations, 
IX.  Directors, 

X.  Ministerial  Officers  and 
Agents, 

XII.  Formal  Bzecution  of  Cor- 
porate Contracts, 

XIII.  Notice  to  Corporations, 

XIV.  Estoppels  with  Respect  to 
Corporations, 

XV.  Ratification  by  Corpora- 
tions, 

XVI.  Franchises,  Privileges,  and 
Exemptions, 

XVII.   Corporate  Powers  and  Doc- 
trine of  Ultra  Vires, 
XVIII.    Corporate  Bonds  and  Mort- 
gages, 

XIX.  Torts  and  Crimes  of  Cor- 
porations, 

XX.   Insolvent  Corporations, 

XXI.  Dissolution  and  Winding 
up, 

XXII .  Actions  by  and  Against  Cor  - 
porations. 

The  difficulty  of  selecting  from 
such  a  list  a  few  titles  of  paramount 


importance  is  apparent.  But  as  em- 
bracing matters  of  peculiar  and  con- 
stant interest,  attention  is  called  to 
''Consolidation  or  Amalgamation  of 
Corporations,"  ''Liability  of  Share- 
holders to  Creditors  of  Corporations, ' ' 
"Rights  and  Remedies  of  Share- 
holders," "Torts  and  Crimes  of  Cor- 
porations," and  "Actions  by  and 
Against  Corporations." 

The  question  of  the  subject  of  cor- 
porate powers  and  doctrine  of  ultra 
znres  is  always  important,  and  to  the 
treatment  of  this  subject  here,  a  spe- 
cial interest  attaches  in  view  of  the  far- 
reaching  effect  of  certain  recent  cor- 
porate action.  This  chapter  is  espe- 
cially rich  in  the  citation  of  modem 
cases,  and  is  thoroughly  up  to  date. 
It  will  be  found  invaluable  aa  em- 
bracing many  questions  apd  dis- 
cussing important  cases  not  dwelt 
upon  in  any  other  published  work. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procednre. 
Volume  10.  Bdited  by  William  Mack.  New 
York,  The  American  Law  Book  Comi>any. 
A  new  work  on  corporations  by  a  gnmt 

author. 


In  these  days  of  belauded  second- 
class  books,  issuing  pell  mell  from 
groaning  presses,  a  sound  piece  of  ad- 
vice to  readers  is — Whenever  a  new 
book  is  thrown  at  you  by  a  dollar- 
chasing  publisher,  go  back  to  an  old 
one.  Thus,  to  make  old  books  new, 
were  a  wise  task,  provided  the  choice 
be  justified.  Everybody  who  knows 
anything  of  Bngliah  literature  is 
aware  that  the  classics  of  country 
life  are  White's  "Natural  History  of 
Selborne, ' '  and  Jefieries'  "An  English 
Village."  The  new  edition  of  the 
latter,  edited  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie, 
and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Clifton  John- 
son, is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
examples  of  making  old  books  new 
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TO  THE  NIGHT  WIND 


THOMAS  MAITI«AND  MARSHAI«I« 


The  night-wind  blows  from  the  sea,  my  love, 

From  the  Orient  it  comes, 
Prom  Mandalay  and  far  Cathay, 
And  from  Jaipur,  where  the  Brahmins  pray, 
Prom  Buddha's  huge  statue  rising  gray. 

With  laden  indolence  it  hums. 

Oh,  the  breath  of  the  Orient,  my  love. 

Is  the  essence  of  desire, 
Laden  with  musk  and  madrigore. 
And  lotus  gathered  at  Jahore, 
With  scent  of  spice  from  Singapore, 

It  teases  sense  like  a  langrous  lyre. 

Canst  feel  its  touch  on  thy  temples,  love. 

Its  passionate  fingers  long  for  thee. 
Like  a  harem  song,  it  pleads  and  yearns, 
'Till  the  fire  of  the  East  within  thee  bums. 
The  smoldering  fire  that  reason  spurns. 
It  folds  thee  in  felicity. 
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A.  C.  POUND 

AS  the  government  transport,  Hancock,  plowed  its  way 
steadily  thtough  the  water,  the  white -clad  group  of  voy- 
agers on  the  promenade  deck  gazed  landward  in  ever -increasing 
wonder.  Fairy  isles  loomed  up  ahead  and  disappeared  gradu- 
ally as  the  great  steamer  progressed.  To  the  majority  of  the 
passengers  this  was  the  first  journey  among  the  islands  of  the 
Philippine  archipelago,  although  some  of  the  party  had  adminis- 
tered its  affairs  from  their  Manila  offices  for  more  than  a  year. 

The  Hancock  was  conveying  the  Philippine  commission  on 
a  tour  of  inspection  among  the  Islands.  These  dignitaries  were 
accompanied  by  their  families,  relatives  and  secretaries.  At 
some  fifty  or  more  mud -colored  towns,  the  only  ugly  spots  in 
that  land  of  tropical  splendor,  the  officials  had  been  wined  and 
dined  with  more  generosity  than  judgment.  Worn  out  by  the 
continuous  round  of  speech-making  and  the  disposition  of  so  many 
barbarian  menus,  most  of  the  commissioners  were  recuperating 
in  their  state-rooms.  As  a  result  the  merry  group  on  the  deck 
was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  younger  men  and  women, 
whose  youthful  digestions  had  not  been  wrecked  by  Filipino 
hospitality. 

**  We  reach  Catabango  at  four  o'clock,  just  an  hour  from  nowi" 
announced  the  captain,  as  he  descended  from  the  bridge. 

"Any  soldiers  there?*'  asked  a  young  lady  coquettishly.  Her 
question  brought  out  a  hearty  laugh  from  all  except  the  young 
secretary,  who  was  vainly  trying  to  monopolize  her  conversation. 

Really,  Miss  Newcomb,  you  are  always  on  the  qui  vive  for 
new  worlds  to  conquer.  Yes,  Major  Brook  commands  there. 
Great  martinet,  one  of  the  old  school  soldiers,  but  several  spruce 
lieutenants  might  be  glad  to  see  you,"  responded  the  grizzled 
captain  jovially. 

**Good,  we're  saved.  Here's  hoping  they  won't  be  a  bore 
like  those  gawky  volunteers  at  Zamboago." 

* 'Anyway,  Kate,  a  uniform  is  always  fair  game,"  exclaimed 
a  laughing  voice.  Miss  Newcomb  glanced  over  her  shoulder  at 
her  sister,  who  was  safely  escounced  under  a  dainty  lace  parasol 
held  obediently  by  a  blushing  second  lieutenant  of  marines. 
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* 'Don't  interrupt,  Sue,"  she  said  playfully.  ''Please  remem- 
ber I'm  trying  to  make  a  STOod  impression  on  the  captain.  Well, 
I  fn^ess  I'll  have  to  wake  poor  old  daddy.  This  trip  is  ruining 
his  digestive  apparatus  and  I  suppose  the  poor  man  will  have  to 
prove  his  patriotism  by  eating  another  native  dinner  tonight." 
She  vanished  down  the  companion -way,  leaving  the  men  smiling 
indulgently  and  the  women  glaring  jealously,  as  they  thought  of 
her  perfect  figure,  so  admirably  gowned  and  her  fair  complexion 
upon  which  the  tropical  sun  seemed  to  have  no  ill  effect. 

Gossip  had  a  clear  field  when  Miss  Kate  went  below  as  her 
sister  had  meanwhile  accepted  the  arm  of  the  happy  lieutenant 
for  a  promenade.  Mrs.  Green,  an  ancient  female  with  a  prom- 
inent jaw,  who  had  been  invited  by  a  charitable  commissioner  to 
whom  she  claimed  relationship,  immediately  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  she  began  in  a  rasping  whisper,  "that 
those  girls  carry  on  too  much.  Why,  its  perfectly  scandalous 
and  if  Judge  Newcomb  had  half  an  eye  he  would  see  it  that  way. 
It's  a  pity  their  mother  didn't  live  to  bring  up  those  girls.  Why," 
she  went  on  indignantly,  "they're  flirting  with  every  man  on 
board  and  every  soldier  at  the  ports.  The  old  judge,  even  if  he 
is  a  good  politician  and  lawyer,  has  no  more  brains  than  a  jack- 
snipe  when  it  comes  to  making  those  girls  toe  the  mark.  They 
just  wind  the  judge  around  their  little  finger  and  whatever  they 
say,  goes  with  him.  Why,  you  know,  they  say  those  girls  can 
drink  more  liquor  and  mix  a  better  cocktail  than  any  man  on 
board." 

"But,  you  know,  they  lived  in  New  York,"  return^  one  of 
the  group,  who  had  evidently  never  forgotten  her  youth,  "and 
folks  down  there  don't  look  on  things  as  we  used  to." 

Meanwhile  the  Hancock  was  rapidly  nearing  its  destination. 
The  captain  decided  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  run  up  close 
to  land,  so  he  anchored  the  transport  half  a  mile  out  in  the  bay. 
A  steam  launch  conveyed  theparty  to  the  shore.  As  they  step- 
ped out  of  the  launch,  a  native  band  hit  up  an  air  which  sounded 
suspiciously  like  "A  Hot  Time."  A  company  of  soldiers,  the 
representatives  of  Uncle  Sam  in  this  far-away  Oriental  land,  were 
drawn  up  on  the  shore  to  receive  the  guests.   After  theformali- 
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ties  of  introduction  were  over,  the  cavalcade,  followed  by  an 
excited  and  enthusiastic  horde  of  Filipinos,  proceeded  to  the  port. 

The  officers  quarters  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  new 
arrivals.  When  the  inspection  of  the  garrison  had  been  finished, 
the  **presidente"  of  the  village,  a  very  important  little  brown 
individual,  arrived  with  the  information,  the  ever-present  climax 
of  festivities,  that  banquet  was  ready  in  the  town  hall.  The 
commissioners  dutifully  accepted  the  invitation ;  but  several  of 
the  ladies,  including  Judge  Newcomb's  daughters,  were  excused 
from  the  ordeal  on  the  plea  of  illness. 

It  was  already  apparent  that  these  young  ladies  had  impress- 
ed the  strapping  lieutenants  favorably.  Mutual  friends  were 
promptly  discovered  and  before  an  hour  was  past,  the  officers 
were  completely  under  the  spell  of  coquetish  brown  eyes.  Bur- 
ied in  a  wilderness  of  palms  and  nipa  huts  for  over  a  year,  it  was 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  they  would  throw  their  lonely  hearts 
at  the  first  American  girls  to  invade  their  solitude.  Accordingly 
when  the  banqueters  moved  down  the  path,  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting,  Lieutenants  Hall  and  Nixon,  resplendent  in  new  blue 
and  brass,  could  be  seen  enjoying  the  company  of  the  most  con- 
sistent flirts  in  the  Islands. 

''Remember,  girls,  that  the  launch  leaves  the  pier  at  ten," 
the  Judge  called  back  as  he  left  the  house.  "The  captain  says 
we  must  be  on  time  if  we  are  to  keep  our  appointment  at  Laguna 
tomorrow  morning.  * ' 

After  the  Filipinos  and  their  guests  had  alternately  assured 
each  other  of  the  undying  loyalty  of  the  Islands  to  the  United 
States,  carriages  conveyed  the  Major  and  his  guests  to  the  pier 
where  the  launch  lay. 

The  captain  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  sea  and  glanced  impa- 
tiently at  his  vessels  which  with  steam  up  lay  a  half  mile  ofi 
shore. 

** Every  one  here,''  he  asked,  as  the  party  took  their  seats. 

**I  don't  believe  my  daughters  are,  but  I'm  sure  I  told  them 
to  be  here  on  time,"  said  the  Judge  slowly. 

**I  will  send  a  messenger,  said  the  Major,  as  he  turned  to 
his  aide-de-camp.  * 'Sergeant,  my  respects  to  the  ladies,  and 
ask  Lieutenants  Hall  and  Nixon  to  escort  the  young  ladies  here 
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at  once."  The  aide  touched  his  cap  aod  hurried  away.  In  ten 
minutes  he  returned. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  report,  sir,  that  the  young  ladies  said 
they  would  come  when  they  are  ready  and  not  before." 

The  Major's  jaw  stiffened  and  his  gray  moustache  fairly 
bristled,  as  he  drew  himself  up  proudly. 

''Sergeant,  repeat  my  request  to  the  young  ladies,  and  my 
orders  to  the  officers.  If  they  refuse  again,  call  out  a  corporal's 
guard  and  escort  the  Misses  Newcomb  to  the  pier.  Have  them 
here  in  twenty  minutes.  The  officers  may  consider  themselves 
under  arrest." 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  party.  Judge  Newcomb  was 
too  thunderstruck  to  remonstrate. 

**By  heavens,  man,"  he  finally  gasped,  **I  cannot  have  my 
daughters  treated  like  that. ' ' 

**Silence,"  thundered  the  Major.  Then  more  calmly: 
Please  remember  that  I  command  here,  and  my  orders  must  be 
obeyed.  The  Hancock  must  not  be  delayed  because  of  the  fault 
of  my  officers." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  sergeant  escorted  a  sulky 
quartette  to  the  pier.  He  had  evidently  not  found  it  necessary 
to  call  out  the  guard.  When  the  girls  looked  into  the  angry  eyes 
of  the  straight  old  soldier  and  noticed  the  awed  aspect  of  the 
group  in  the  launch,  they  realized  the  enormity  of  their  offense 
and  saw  what  it  might  mean  to  their  companions. 

''Please  forgive  us,"  said  Miss  Sue,  with  one  of  her  most 
effective  smiles.  "The  officers  are  not  to  blame.  You  see,"  she 
ended  rather  lamely,  "we  were  having  such  a  jolly  time  and 
thought  papa  could  arrange  to  have  the  launch  wait. ' ' 

Peter  Newcomb,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  usual 
good  humor,  added  his  voice  to  the  apology. 

"Major,"  said  he,  "you  are  the  first  man  my  girls  ever 
struck  that  they  couldn't  boss.  I  gave  up  long  ago.  If  their 
own  old  daddy  cannot  bring  them  to  terms,  no  wonder  these 
handsome  young  fellows  found  it  impossible. ' ' 

"Since  you  put  it  in  that  light,"  said  the  Major,  still  on  his 
dignity,  "I'll  revoke  the  penalty  on  these  officers,  but  order  must 
be  maintained." 
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"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  assented  the  captain,  as  the  launch  began 
to  churn  the  water.  "I've  had  some  experience  in  that  line, 
myself."  By  the  time  the  Hancock  was  reached,  he  had  fully 
decided  that  the  next  breach  of  ship  discipline  by  the  Newcomb 
girls  would  be  punished  by  a  liberal  application  of  Major  Brook's 
recipe.  But  the  captain  had  been  too  long  under  the  spell  of 
brown  eyes  to  attempt  any  arbitrary  measures,  and  the  two  New 
Yorkers  lorded  it  over  the  Hancock  during  the  remainder  of  the 
trip  in  spite  of  their  rout  at  Catabango. 

Soon  after  the  commission  returned  to  Manila,  Major  Brook 
received  official  notice  from  headquarters  that  he  had  been  bre- 
vetted  colonel  for  conspicuous  bravery  in  the  face  of  danger. 
The  recommendation  had  been  signed  by  the  entire  commission, 
and  Judge  Newcomb's  name  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
By  the  same  mail,  two  dainty  envelopes  addressed  to  Lieuten- 
ants R.  P.  Hall  and  S.  M.  Nixon  reached  Catabango  Port. 

The  Major  relaxed  his  dignity  a  little  under  the  influence  of 
his  unexpected  promotion.  "Gentlemen,"  he  said  to  his  officers 
that  night  at  mess,  "our  mutiny  looked  dangerous  for  a  time; 
but  it  seems  to  have  benefited  every  one  concerned.  I  hope 
that  our  fortunate  lieutenants  may  soon  be  able  to  announce  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  chief  conspirators,"  he  added,  as 
he  raised  his  wine-glass. 
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UROPESSOR  LANK  laid  down  his  glasses  and  looked  long 
^     and  silently  into  the  eyes  of  the  assistant. 

'*This  is  a  very  serious  matter,"  he  said  finally. 

''It  is  that,  of  coarse,"  responded  the  assistant.  ''I  suppose 
it  means  expulsion?" 

"Inevitably,"  was  the  grave  answer. 

The  assistant  walked  to  the  window  and  stood  looking  out 
absently  over  the  snow-covered  Campus.  At  length  he  turned 
suddenly,  and  walking  back  to  the  desk,  picked  up  the 
sheets  of  rhetoric  paper  and  the  magazine  which  he  had  reluc- 
tantly handed  to  Professor  Lane  ten  minutes  before. 

''I  can't  understand  it,"  he  said.  ''She is  surely  an  unusu- 
ally clever  writer.  I  can't  bring  myself  to  believe  that  this — 
that  she  has  ever  done  this  before.  And  it's  so  wonderfully  like 
her  in  style— in  mannerism,  if  I  may  say  so." 

"Either  she  has  deliberately  copied  this  man — what's  his 
name?  I  never  heard  of  him  before — from  the  first,  or  she  has 
been  very  fortunate  in  finding  an  author  whose  style  conformed  to 
hers,  exactly." 

"But  her  writing  has  developed  steadily.  She  has  acquired 
this  very  style  almost  under  my  eyes,  it  seems.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  she  has  been  original  in  her  work  up  to  this  point. 
Besides,  there  have  been  impromptu  exercises  in  the  class,  where 
she  must  have  depended  on  her  own  resources." 

"The  evidence  is  still  indisputable,"  answered  Professor 
Lane.  "The  plagarism  is  almost  word  for  word.  And  in  the 
slight  changes  she  has  made,  she  .haslbeyond  dispute  improved 
it." 

There  was  another  short  silence. 

"The  motive,  of  course,  is  still  lacking,"  remarked  theelder 
man.  "It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  explained  by  some  decided 
defect  of  character — indolence,  or  ambition,  ill-directed;  but  it  is 
not  probable." 

The  assistant  stood  gazing  from  the  window,  and  made  no 
reply.    Suddenly  he  started. 
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"She  is  coming  into  the  building,"  he  said,  taming.  "Don't 
you  think  we  might — " 

"By  all  means,"  assented  the  other,  gravely.  "Ask  her  to 
come  in  here."  He  sighed  almost  unconsciously  when  he  found 
himself  alone.  "Still,"  he  murmured  philosophically,  "this  is 
really delicto.''  And  he  smiled  as  he  thought  of  the 
ubiquitous  king's  pet  phrase. 

In  a  moment  the  assistant  flung  open  the  door,  and  followed 
Miss  Marvin  in.  She  was  fresh  from  a  brisk  walk  up  town,  and 
her  cheeks  were  becomingly  flushed.  She  glanced  questioningly 
from  the  younger  man  to  the  older. 

"You  wished  to  see  me? "J  she  asked  in  her  cleiar  decisive 
voice. 

Insensibly  Professor  Lane  began  to  develop  a  prejudice 
against  the  assistant. 

"Yes,  Miss  Marvin,"  he  said  gently;  and  then,  even  as  the 
assistant  had  shown  them  to  him,  so  be,  without  a  word,  spread 
out  before  her  eyes  her  last  theme  and  the  accusing  magazine. 
Her  eyes  ran  hurriedly  over  the  opening  words  of  each.  They 
were  identical.  Her  color  deepened  slightly  as  she  turned  to 
Professor  Lane. 

"I  suppose  it  was  rather  a  queer  thing  to  do,"  she  b^an 
frankly. 

"Queer!  Good  heavens  I"  said  the  assistant,  under  his 
breath. 

"But,"  she  continued,  "I  really  hadn't  time  to  write  any- 
thing— I  was  working  on  a  Latin  paper,  and — " 

"My  dear  Miss  Marvin,"  answered  Professor  Lane,  "it 
cannot  be  possible  that  you  realize  the  seriousness  of  this  affair. 
A  thing  like  this  cannot  be  passed  over,  you  know." 

The  girl  looked  slightly  bewildered.  "Of  course  I  have 
never  done  it  before, ' '  she  said,  and  I  shall  never  do  it  again ;  but 
the  magazine  happened  to  be  lying  on  my  writing  table,  and  it 
was  so  much  easier  than  thinking  up  something  new." 

The  assistant  could  no  tonger  restrain  himself. 

"Have  you  no  realizing  sense  of  what  you  have  done,  Miss 
Marvin?"  he  said  excitedly.  "Don't  you  know  that  plagarism 
is—" 
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"Plagarism!"  cried  Miss  Marvin,  sharply.  **What  do  you 
mean?" 

He  stood  silent,  bewildered  by  the  anger  blazing  in  her  can- 
did eyes.  Suddenly  it  dawned  upon  her.  She  grew  a  bit  pale, 
and  leaned  for  a  moment  against  the  desk.  Ignoring  the  assis- 
tant, she  turned  to  the  other  man. 

*'I  wrote  that  story,  Professor  Lane,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone, 
wrote  it  last  summer,  and  it  was  accepted  and  published  last 
month.    I  can  show  you  the  editor's  letter." 

There  was  an  appeal  in  the  dignity  of  her  quiet  voice. 

Professor  Lane  at  once  experienced  an- intense  relief  that 
made  itself  felt  in  his  manner.  He  became  cordial,  expansive, 
almost  paternal. 

**My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said  courteously,  **that  will  not 
be  necessary.  And  I  need  not  say  that  no  one,  more  than 
myself,  regrets  the — ah — unfortunate  experience  to  which  you 
have  been  subjected.  But  you  must  admit.  Miss  Marvin,  that 
appearances  were  really  very  much  against  you;  and  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  by  appearances  that  we  must  judge — in  most  cases, 
at  least." 

The  color  was  returning  to  the  girl's  cheeks. 

''I  suppose,"  she  said,  hesitatingly,  '*that  I  have  no  reason 
to  feel  badly  about  it,  but—" 

**I  understand  perfectly,"  he  answered  gently,  as  he  cere- 
moniously walked  with  her  to  the  door.  The  assistant  walked 
solemnly  at  her  other  side.  He  said  nothing.  There  really 
seemed  to  be  nothing  for  him  to  say,  As  she  went  out  he  bowed 
deferentially  to  her,  and  glanced  inquiringly  at  Professor  Lane. 
He  had  an  irritating  suspicion  that  he  had  been  over -zealous. 

Professor  Lane  returned  to  the  desk,  picked  up  the  magazine 
and  scattered  sheets  of  paper,  and  handing  them  to  the  assistant, 
pushed  him  gently  toward  the  door.  **Come,"  he  said,  * 'it's 
nearly  dinnertime."  There  was  a  comprehensive  twinkle  in 
his  eye  as  he  added  softly:  ''And  we  learn  something  every 
day,  even  in  college." 
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GBORGS  JUDaON  KING 

In  a  certain  second  story 

I  have  a  pleasant  room, 
And  the  atmosphere  prevailing  here 

Has  not  a  shade  of  gloom ; 
With  merry  jests  of  repartee, 

The  blues  are  put  to  rout, 
And  if  you  can  tell  a  story,  why— 
The 

Latch- 

String's 

Out. 

The  walls  are  hung  with  pictures 

From  masters  old  and  new. 
And  if  gentle  art  can  swift  impart 

Her  rapture  thrills  to  you, 
You'll  be  a  happy  fellow 

While  you  linger  here,  no  doubt. 
So  if  you  love  a  picture,  why — 
The 

Latch,- 

String's 

Out. 

On  every  shell  and  table, 

On  the  bed,  and  chairs,  and  floor. 
Are  books  for  looks,  and  books  for  use. 

And  magazines  galore. 
'Tis  well  to  know  a  few  things 

The  masters  wrote  about. 
So  bring  the  book  you  love,  and  find 
The 

Latch- 
String's 
Out. 
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Long  hours  of  heart  to  heart  talks 

With  souls  that  live  and  know, 
Will  help  beguile  and  reconcile 

Us  to  our  lot  below; 
Whether  we  think  alike  or  not, 

We'll  never  sulk  nor  pout, 
And  if  camarderie  'o  joy  to  you. 
The 

Latch - 

String's 
Out. 

The  door  squeaks  on  its  hinges, 

With  a  squeak  that's  ever  true, 
In  welcome  to  the  fellows  that 

Make  up  the  elect  few, 
Who  live  for  something  better 

Than  the  rabble  quarrels  about. 
And  if  you've  the  right  gleam  in  your  eye — 
The 

Latch - 

String's 
Out. 
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WM.  C.  SANFORD 

JACK  RUSSELL  walked  slowly  back  and  forth  along  the  prom- 
enade deck,  lost  in  thought.  He  had  been  placed  in  a 
strange  position  for  which  he  had  no  fancy.  The  Governor  of 
the  state,  with  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  going  for  an 
outing  and  fishing  trip  to  his  summer  place  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  Although  the  Governor  would  allow  no  correspond- 
ents with  the  party,  Russell's  paper  had  sent  him  to  get  as  much 
of  a  story  as  was  possible. 

Ordinarily  this  would  have  been  a  pleasant  duty,  one  accom- 
panied by  some  adventure  and  chance  for  originality.  But  in 
this  case  Russell  knew  the  Governor's  daughter;  and  Miss 
Margaret  was  with  the  party.  He  had  met  her  when  they  were 
both  freshmen  at  the  college.  She  was  a  strange  girl,  who  would 
rather  go  to  a  big  university,  than  to  an  eastern  girl's  school. 
He  in  turn  was  a  strange  man,  who  cared  more  for  English  than 
football.  And  so  they  grew  to  be  friends.  She  left  college 
after  her  second  year;  but  he  kept  on  with  his  work,  and  devel- 
oped an  ambition  to  become  a  writer.  Then  he  graduated  and 
became  a  journalist,  and  after  two  years  of  service  he  had  become 
the  leading  correspondent  lor  the  Free  Press, 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  evening,  so  most  of  the  people  were 
inside.  He  grew  tired,  but  instead  of  going  in,  he  went  up  to 
the  bow,  where  he  sat  down  and  lighted  his  pipe.  It  was  one  of 
those  beautiful  nights  that  are  seen  nowhere  on  earth  except  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  He  smoked  in  silence  for  some  time,  enjoying 
the  breeze  and  moonlight. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  was  aware  that  some  one  was  walking  to- 
ward him.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  there  was  something  familiar 
in  the  appearance  of  the  stroller.  She  was  a  rather  slender  girl 
in  a  blue  sailor  suit,  then  he  remembered  her:  it  was  Margaret. 
He  did  not  have  long  to  think,  for  she  was  walking  directly  to 
where  he  was  sitting.  As  soon  as  she  noticed  him,  he  arose 
and  spoke  to  her. 

**How  do  you  do,  Margaret?"  he  said  simply. 
She  was  startled  at  first,  but  remembered  him  almost  the 
next  instant. 
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**Why  Jack!"  she  said.  **Is  that  you?  I  am  ever  so  glad 
to  see  you.*' 

They  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  each  other,  so  he  offered  his 
arm  and  they  began  to  walk  the  deck.  He  told  her  about  the 
last  two  years  at  college,  and  about  his  work  since  he  had  grad- 
uated. Then  she  told  him  about  herself;  how  she  had  spent  a 
year  traveling  in  Europe,  and  how  glad  she  was  to  get  back. 
She  explained  to  him  all  about  the  trip  they  were  on ;  and  invited 
him  to  be  one  of  the  party. 

**But  of  course*',  she  added,  **you  must  not  write  a  news- 
paper story  about  it.*' 

Then  he  confessed  to  her  just  what  his  paper  had  sent  him 
to  do.  After  talking  the  matter  over,  they  decided  that  he  should 
go  with  the  party,  but  should  send  nothing  to  the  paper  without 
the  Governor's  consent. 

It  was  a  merry  fishing  party  that  set  out  from  camp  a  few 
days  later.  Russell  wished  to  go  with  Margaret,  but  she  had 
arranged  that  he  should  go  with  her  father.  He  found  the  Gov- 
ernor a  fine  fellow,  who  knew  a  great  deal  about  fish  and  fish 
stories.  Between  the  Governor's  experiences  and  Russell's 
tobacco,  they  soon  became  as  old  friends. 

They  reached  the  fishing  grounds  by  sunrise ;  and  anchored 
on  the  bank  of  weeds  just  at  the  edge  of  deep  water.  The  fish 
did  not  seem  to  be  biting,  they  worked  hard  all  morning,  with 
only  a  few  small  bass  for  their  reward.  In  the  afternoon  they 
went  several  miles  farther  along  the  shore  to  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river.  Here  their  luck  was  much  better.  By  six  o'clock 
they  had  a  good  string,  but  none  of  any  great  size.  It  was  get- 
ting late,  but  they  kept  on  fishing  and  hoping  for  a  big  one. 

Suddenly  their  hopes  were  realized.  The  Governor  made  a 
long  cast  toward  the  shore ;  and  his  minnow  was  seized  as  soon 
as  it  touched  the  water.  Then  the  battle  was  on.  The  fish  made 
for  deep  water,  but  he  had  to  fight  every  inch  of  the  way.  Time 
after  time  he  was  reeled  in,  only  to  plunge  away  again  when  in 
sight  of  the  boat.  The  struggle  lasted  for  twenty  minutes. 
Then  the  fish  began  to  show  signs  of  weakening.  Slowly,  but 
surely  he  was  brought  to  the  side  of  the  boat.  Russell  was  ready 
with  the  landing  net;  and  the  fish  was  soon  lying  before  them. 
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It  was  a  great  pickerel,  which  weighed  just  twenty-two  pounds. 
The  Governor  was  as  happy  as  a  boy  over  his  first  sun -fish.  He 
regarded  his  catch  admiringly,  while  Russell  rowed  slowly  home- 
ward. 

Suddenly  he  looked  up  and  said,  ''Did  I  understand  my 
daughter  to  say  that  you  were  connected  with  the  Free  Press?* ' 

''Yes,  sir,"  said  Russell  wonderingly. 

"Well,  do  you  think,"  he  continued,  "that  you  could  write 
a  good  story  about  this  trip?" 

"I  am  quite  sure  I  could,"  Russell  assured  him. 

"Be  sure  and  mention  the  fish, ' '  added  the  Governor  proudly. 

When  they  reached  camp  that  night,  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  waiting  for  them  at  the  shore.  On  the  way  to  the  house, 
the  Governor  walked  ahead,  explaining  how  he  caught  the  fish, 
but  Russell  walked  behind  with  Margaret. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "did  Papa  ask  you  to  put  it  in  the  paper?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  quite  surprised. 

"I  thought  he  would,"  she  said  laughingly. 

Then  he  understood  it  all.    This  was  Margaret's  work. 

"Margaret,**  he  said  softly,  "you  are  the  dearest  girl  in 
the  world." 

But  just  then  the  Governor  called  her  to  come  and  see  the 

fish. 
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J.  M.  B. 


^^TVTY  cases  must  have  been  taken  from  the  drawer;  I 
remember  distinctly  patting  them  in  there  and  locking 
the  drawer.  When  I  went  to  get  them  to  go  over  my  trial  for 
the  last  time,  the  key  was  in  my  pocket  where  I  put  it,  and  I 
opened  the  drawer  readily  enough,  but  not  one  brief  was  there. 
I  don't  think  theSfellow  who  has  the  other!side  of  the  case,  took 
them,  for  he  is  a  fine  fellow  and  above  anything  like  that.  But, 
if  the  person  who  got  the  cases,  gives  them  to  him,  it  will  mean 
a  whole  lot  to  me,  for  I  had  a  great  many  briefs  of  arguments, 
not  only  on  my  own  side,  but  also  on  his.  I  shall  have  to  argue 
now,  without  notes  of  any  kind,  except  those  I  have  just  scrib- 
bled down." 

"Four  o'clock,  Jamei^;  it  will  be  up  to  you  in  about  five 
minutes.  Good  luck,  old  fellow.  Don't  lose  your  head;  you 
probably  will  not  win  now,  but  you  can  make  a  good  fight  of  it. 
Good-bye,  old  boy." 

The  conversation  had  been  carried  on  by  two  students,  out- 
side of  the  law  building.  A  case  was  to  be  tried  by  the  senior 
laws,  and  one  of  the  two  speakers,  a  stranger  before  this  year  in 
the  university,  was  the  attorney  for  the  negative  in  the  case.  At 
the  ringing  of  the  four  o'clock  bell,  doors  quickly  flew  open;  the 
before  deserted  campus  was  filled  with  hurrying  students;  men 
poured  out  of  the  law  building.  When  his  friend  left  him,  James 
ran  quickly  up  the  steps  and  through  the  crowds  in  the  halls  to 
the  room  where  the  case  was  to  be  tried.  Just  as  he  entered  the 
room,  a  lusty  *'rah!"  for  his  opponent,  Ellis,  rang  out.  When 
the  laws  saw  James,  as  an  afterthought,  the  good-natured  fel- 
lows shouted  for  him,  but  James  felt,  as  he?entered  that  every- 
thing was  against  him.  He  had  lost  his  carefully  worked -out 
briefs;  he  was  a  comparative  stranger  in  college,  and  Ellis  was 
well-known  and  very  popular,  among  the  law  students  gathered 
in  the  room.  The  force  of  circumstances  and  opinion  was  clearly 
against  him.  If  he  could  have  heard  the  words  spoken  by  two 
elderly  gentlemen,  strangers  in  the  department,  who  were  sitting 
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in  the  back  of  the  room,  he  would  not  have  been  disheartened. 

''The  young  fellow,  James >  looks  as  if  he  had  brains  and 
grit.    I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  would  win." 

The  other  nodded,  and  answered: 

"Yes,  they  tell  me  Ellis  is  a  popular  fellow,  and  a  good 
talker,  but  James  has  the  knowledge,  and  a  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  his  work." 

Anyone  looking  at  him  critically  would  have  said  the  same. 
He  was  a  fine  young  fellow,  small  in  stature,  but  standing  very 
straight.  His  broad  forehead  and  square,  determined  chin  and 
his  large,  firm  mouth  were  in  direct  contrast  to  the  face  of  his 
opponent,  Frank,  laughing,  debonnaire,  with  rounded,  regular 
features,  and  dancing  eyes. 

Ellis  was  to  speak  first;  all  hearts  went  out  to  him,  as  he 
began,  a  little  boyishly,  to  argue  his  case.  He  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  perfect  library  of  books;  as  many  as  eighty,  great  law 
volumes  were  piled  up  around  him.  He  cited  case  after  case 
in  a  fine  argument  of  the  question ;  every  case  he  verified  in 
black  and  white,  from  the  volumes  about  him.  He  finished  his 
argument  with  the  graceful  ease  of  a  polished  talker.  The  room 
rang  with  the  applause  of  his  student  friends.  It  seemed  that 
James  was  beaten  utterly ;  nothing  seemed  left  for  him  to  say. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  back  of  the  room  said : 

''That  was  a  fine  talk ;  it  will  be  hard  for  James  to  do  any- 
thing." The  other  answered,  "If  James  can  see  them,  and 
doesn't  lose  his  head,  there  are  some  loopholes  left  open  for  him 
yet." 

James  walked  to  the  front  of  the  room,  and  stood  there 
awkwardly  for  a  minute,  in  the  midst  of  the  applause  for  his 
opponent.  The  man  in  the  back  said,  uneasily,  "He  has  lost 
his  head."  James's  face  was  very  pale,  and  the  lines  of  his 
square  chin  and  his  firm  mouth  stood  out  distinctly. 

"Honorable  Judge,  gentlemen  of  the  jury."  At  the  first 
words  the  room  grew  still.  Everyone  was  surprised  at  the  firm 
tone  of  the  young  man's  voice.  "I  am  afraid  I  came  here  today 
laboring  under  a  misapprehension.  I  came  to  argue  a  case  and 
I  find  there  is  to  be  a  reading  contest.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  enter 
in  such  a  contest,  for  I  have  not  practised  it,  nor  have  I  brought 
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books;  I  shall  be  obliged  to  argue  my  case.  Even  my  argument 
must  be  handicapped,  for  I  come  here  without  notes  or  briefs, 
due  to  a  very  mysterious  disappearance  of  my  evidence  at  the 
last  moment.  Even  handicapped  as  I  am,  I  feel  that  it  will  be 
easy  for  me  to  win  my  case.  There  are  many  flaws  in  my 
opponent's  polished  argument.'' 

Flaws !  One  after  another  he  seemed  to  find  them  and  to 
bring  them  out  with  stinging,  sarcastic  words.  The  confidant, 
pitying  look  died  out  of  the  faces  of  the  students,  and  a  look  of 
intense  interest  took  its  place.  The  face  of  one  of  the  gentle- 
men in  the  back  of  the  room  was  as  white  as  the  speaker's  own. 
The  only  sound  in  the  room  was  the  harsh,  rasping  voice  of  the 
little  attorney.  His  eyes  were  blazing  and  his  square  jaws 
seemed  to  pound  out  the  words  he  spoke.  Every  one  forgot  that 
he  was  small  and  awkward.  At  last  he  stopped;  he  had  long 
overrun  the  time  allotted  him  to  speak.  His  opponent's  argu- 
ment was  shattered.  There  was  dead  silence  in  the  room  for  a 
minute,  after  he  finished,  then  the  students  on  the  jury  began 
talking  in  low  tones.    In  a  minute  the  foreman  rose,  and  said: 

**Mr.  Judge,  the  decision  of  the  jury  is  unanimous  in  favor 
of  the  negative.  We  wish  to  extend  our  congratulations  to  Mr. 
James." 

Every  one  in  the  room  agreed  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  yet 
there  was  little  applause.  Some  few  men  came  up  and  shook 
hands  with  James;  more  gathered  around  Ellis.  But  the  major- 
ity went  silently  out  of  the  room,  or  gathered  in  groups  to  talk 
in  low  tones  about  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  James'  briefs. 

That  evening  the  two  gentlemen  who  sat  in  the  back  of  the 
room,  called  upon  James.  One  of  them  asked  permission  to  try 
to  open  the  drawer  in  which  James  hadi  kept  his  briefs,  with  a 
key  which  he  had  brought.  The  key  easily  opened  the  drawer. 
The  gentleman  turned  to  his  friend,  and  said,  Convicted  on 
circumstantial  evidence,"  then  he  spoke  to  James. 

''Ellis's  father  was  my  partner  in  a  law  firm,  when  we  were 
young  men,"  he  said.  **He  ran  away  one  night,  taking  a  large 
amount  of  money  belonging  to  the  firm,  with  him,  and  has  never 
been  heard  of  since.  I  said  I  would  never  trust  his  son ;  but, 
for  the  sake  of  young  Ellis's  mother,  who  is  my  sister,  I  decided 
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to  break  my  word  and  to  take  my  nephew  into  fhe  partnerdiip 
his  father  had  held,  provided  he  won  the  caae  this  afternoon, 
BUis  knew  what  depended  on  his  argument  today.  This  is  flie 
key  to  his  writing-desk,  and  your  landlady  tells  me  he  called 
upon  you  some  few  days  ago,  when  yon  were  out,  and  he  went 
into  your  room  to  leave  a  card.  The  sins  of  the  htlier,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence,  have  been  visited  upon  the  son.  I  heard 
your  argument  today;  you  are  the  sort  of  man  I  want  for  a  part- 
ner, and  I  think  we  can  easily  agree  to  the  tenns  on  which  we 
can  enter  into  partnership.  I  do  not  want  you  to  answer,  of 
course,  until  3rou  have  looked  into  the  matter,  but  I  think  you 
will  find  you  are  not  doing  amiss  by  accepting  my  offer,  for  I 
have  the  largest  law  practice  in  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids. 
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Erxchanges 

The  April  magazines  of  the  various 
colleges  and  universities  were  espe- 
cially rich  in  good  essays.  '*Books  in 
Old  Virginia"  in  the  University  of 
Texas  Magazine,  ''The  Club— Her- 
oding  of  Herod'  "  in  the  YaU  Liter- 
ary  Magazine,  ''Notes  on  Turner" 
in  t\i^  Hat  vard  Monthly,  and  **The 
Celtic  School  and  Yeats"  in  the 
Georgetoitm  College  Journal,  are  a 
few  essays  that  show  considerable 
search,  and  are  well  handled  by  the 
writers. 

In  the  realm  of  verse  we  would 
commend  "Carmen  Amorum"  in  the 
University  of  Texas  Magazine, 
"Love  Song"  in  the  Vassar  Miscel- 
lany, "The  Rose— True's  Secret"  in 
the  Brunorrian,  and  "Inspiration" 
in  the  Georgetown  College  Journal. 

Good  stories  are  "The  Loss  of 
Heart's  Desire"  in  the  Vassar  Mis- 
cellany, "The  Hunger  of  Phacides" 
in  the  Harvard  Monthly,  and  "Over 
the  Pass  into  Five"  in  the  Yale  Lit- 
erary Magazine.  The  last  named  is 
an  unusually  strong  bit  of  fiction. 
German  Palls— how"  in  the  Smith 
ColUge  Monthly  is  a  very  pleasing 
fantasy.  "The  Soul  of  a  Dog"  in 
the  University  of  Texas  Magazine  is 
the  title  of  a  short  sketch  which  con- 
tains  more  than  mere  words.  "A 
Letter  from  Italy"  in  the  Bowdoin 
Quill  is  interesting. 

Books 

It  has  come  to  be  the  fashion  in 
the  composition  classes  of  most 
schools  and  colleges  to  spend  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  time  in  the 
analysis  and  appreciation  of  well- 


written  prose.   To  meet  the  needs  of 
such  classes  a  variety  of  compilations 
have  been  made  of  which  Gurney's 
Handbook  of  Rhetorical  Analysis  is 
perhaps  the  most  notable  example. 
Very  recently  has  appeared  the  col- 
lection by  Professors  Carpenter  and 
Brewster  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
notice.   Like  its  predecessors  it  has 
drawn  upon  the  classics  of  English 
literature— the  writings  of  Gibbon, 
Macaulay,  Arnold,  Ruskin,  Newman, 
and  DeQuincey;  but  it  differs  from 
similiar  compilations  in  that  it  covers 
a  wider  net  and  gathers  in  such 
names  as  Hamlin  Garland,  James 
Lane  Allen,  Maurice  Hewlett,  Jack 
London,  and  others  whose  immortal- 
ity is  by  no  means  firmly  esUblished. 
There  is  even  a  selection  from  Green - 
ough  and  Kittridge's  'Words  and 
their  Ways*    sandwiched  between 
Huxley's  "Glacier  Ice"  and  Arnold's 
* 'Sweetness  and  Light."  Granting, 
however,  that  catholicity  of  choice 
is  unobjectionable  in  so  extensive 
a  collection,  it  is  due  to  the  compil- 
ers to  say  that  choice  has  been  made 
with  taste,  judgment,  and  a  lively 
sense  for  the  actual  need  of  college 
freshman.   The  important  types  and 
sub-types  of   prose    discourse  are 
appropriately    represented.  Many 
varieties    of    individual  styles  are 
brought  up  before  the  student  for 
comparison.   Best  of  all,  the  selec- 
tions are  interesting  to  young  read- 
ers.  There  is  little  risk  is  prophe- 
sying that  the  work  will  become  a 
standard  text-book    for  freshman 
classes  in  colleges  and  universities. 

Modem  Knfflish  Prose.  Selected  and  edited 
by  George  Rice  Cmrpenter  and  William 
Tenny  Brewster.  Professors  in  Columbia 
UniTcrsity.  New  York:  1904.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 
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*' Books  that  you  may  carry  to  the 
fire  and  hold  readily  in  your  hand/' 
said  Doctor  Johnson,  "are  the  most 
useful  after  all.*'  The  good  Doctor 
would  have  been  pleased,  we  may  be 
sure,  with  these  handy  little  vol- 
umes, which  slip  easily  into  the  side- 
pocket  of  one's  coat.  Nor  is  this 
their  prime  quality.  No  better  ed- 
ited texts  have  appeared  of  late  from 
any  source.  With  interesting  and 
scholarly  prefaces,  full  equipment  of 
notes  (not  too  many),  bibliography 
and  glossary,  they  are  ideal  editors, 
both  for  the  class-room  and  the 
private  library. 

(1)  The  Good  Natur'd  Man  and  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Edited  by 
Austin  Dobson  and  Georsre  P.  Baker.  (2) 
Eastward  Hoe,  by  Jonson,  Chapman  and 
Marston,  and  Jonson's  The  Alchemist. 
Edited  by  Felix  E.  Schelling.  Boston:  1903. 
Heath  &  .Company.  .The  Belles-Letters 
Series. 

This  book  is  a  good  specimen  of 
what  may  be  called  the  dogmatics  of 
criticism.  The  writer  assumes  that 
the  principles  of  art  and  literature 
which  he  sets  forth  are  accepted,  and 
always  have  been  accepted,  by  every- 
body in  the  world  who  is  or  has  been 
entitled  to  an  opinion.  He  gives  not 
the  slightest  suggestion  that  critics 
for  thousands  of  years  have  held 
diametrically  opposite  view — have 
indeed  made  their  reputations  by 
undermining  one  another's  strong- 
holds. One  might  suppose  that  the 
violent  upheavals  of  the  past  few 


years  in  the  theory  of  literature 
would  send  some  tremor  through  the 
book.  But  no,  all  is  calm  as  the  sur- 
face of  a  mill-pond.  In  short,  the 
work  is  written  in  the  fashion  of  the 
logical  treatises  of  fifty  years  ago, 
when  men  spoke  with  bated  breath 
of  the ''laws  of  mind"  and  of  the 
dreadful  things  that  would  happen  if 
these  laws  were  violated.  Perhaps 
for  immature  pupils  this  is  well  to 
conceal  from  such  pupils  the  unset- 
tled foundations  of  modern  critical 
theory,  just  as  we  conceal  from  them 
the  fact  that  nobody  really  has  any 
idea  how  Greek  and  Latin  poetry 
was  scanned.  But  certainly,  forg^ood 
or  evil,  the  stream  of  tendency  is 
setting  iu  the  other  direction.  In 
the  best  modern  text -books  there  is 
nowadays  something  of  the  stir  and 
fret  of  the  laboratory.  High  school 
pupils  somehow  hear  of  fourth-di- 
mensional space  and  the  non-Bucli- 
dean  geometry,  and  hearing  of  these 
things,  grow  restless.  To  yonng 
persons  who  have  caught  something 
of  the  vibration  of  living  criticism. 
Professor  Painter's  book  will,  I  fear, 
seem  to  have  the  airs  and  graces  of 
an  old-fashioned  beau. 

The  work  is  simply  and  pleasantly 
written,  presents  all  of  the  common- 
places of  rhetoric  and  style,  and  is 
illustrated  by  well -chosen  extracts 
in  both  prose  and  verse. 

Elementary  Guide  to  Criticism.  By  F.  V. 
N.  Painter.   Boston:  1903.   Ginn  &  Co. 
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STUDENTS'  LECTURE  ASSOCIATION 

Opening  attraction,  Saturday  evening,  October  10, 1903 


JAMES  WHITCOMB  lilLEY.  The  Hoosicr  Poet 

Season  ticlcets  for  ten  numbers,  $2.00         Single  admission,  $1.00 
Season  tickets  reserved  at  Cushina's  Drug  Store.  336  S.  State  St..  50c  extra 


jyjADAME  GIELOW  will  make  her  debut  in 
Ann  Arbor  under  the  auspices  of  the  S. 
L.  A.  The  date  of  her  appearance  has  not  been 
definitely  fixed,  but  it  will  probably  be  during 
the  lasi  week  in  October.  Madame  Gielow  is. 
well  described  as  a  writer  and  dialect  reader. 
She  chooses  to  portray  the  negro  of  the  South 
and  that  she  has  been  successful  is  shown  by  the 
reception  accorded  her  while  in  England  by  King 
Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra. 

President  Northrop  of  Minnesota,  Walter 
Wellman,  Isabel  Beecher,  Lyman  Abbott,  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith,  Henry  van  Dyke,  and  the 
Oratorical  Contest  are  the  remaining  numbers 
of  the  course.  The  Association  is  in  correspond- 
ence with  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  Secretary 
Cortelyou,  and  Senator  Stone  of  Missouri,  and 
confidently  expects  to  secure  one  of  the  above 
named. 

The  Association  has  made  it  possible  in  pre- 
senting its  attractions  at  an  early  date  to  allow 
for  a  discontinuance  of  the  course  before  the 
opening  of  spring. 


THE  ASS'S  HEAD-BOOKS 


are  put  right  in  these  other  things. 
And  now  the  goose  is  hot,  and  we'll 
see  about  those  knees.  One  dollar. 
Good  day,  sir;  better  come  again 
Monday  and  let  us  look  you  over. 
•  •  • 

Do  students  read  and  bay  books? 
Apparently  not,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
bookseller: — 
Advertising  Mgr.,  Thb  Ini.andbr, 
**Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  August 
15  is  received.    I  have  never  found 
magazine  advertising 
Students  as    profitable  for  my  special 
Bibliophiles    line  of  books,  and  espe- 
cially in  college  maga 
zines.    College  boys  have  no  money 
to  spend  for  hooks. 

"Yrs  trly, 


We  can  live  without  prose — What 
is  prose  but  a  vanity?  We  can  live 
without  verse— what 
Ssn^  of  the  is  verse  but  insanity? 
BosTiiess  Manager  We  can  live  without 
fiction,  or  science,  or 
fads,  but  where  is  the  journal  that 
can  live  without  "ads"? 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

The  Jones  Readers,  a  new  basal 
series  in  five  books,  by  L.  H.  Jones, 
Principal  of  Michigan  State  Normal 
School,  Ypsilanti.  Ginn  &  Co  , 
Boston. 

Agriculture  for  Beginners,  by  Bur- 
kett,  Stevens,  &  Hill.  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Special  Method  in  History,  by 
Charles  A.  McMurray.  TheMacmil- 
Ian  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Elements  of  Arithmetic  in 
Theory  and  Practice,  by  John  W. 
Hopkins  and  P.  H.  Underwood.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Primary  Public  School  Arith- 
metic, by  J.  A.  McLellan  and  A.  F. 
Ames.  Teachers' Edition.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  by  John  W. 
Hopkins  and  P.  H.  Underwood.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 


••In  the  Good,  Old 
Football  Time." 


Come  in,  boys,  and  let  us  show 
you  through  our  splendid  new 
line  of 


FALL  CLOTHING 
AND  FURNISHINGS 


We  are  as  proud  of  our  line  of 
Fine  Clothing  as  we  are  of  the 
victories  won  by  our  famous 
team. 


Wadhams,  Ryan 
&  Reule 

200-202  South  Main  Street 


If  You  Write 


You  can  have  The  INLANDER  to  send  to  ^our  friends 
free.  Any  story,  essay,  poem,  or  sketch  of  yours  that  we 
use  will  entitle  you  to  at  least  one  annual  subscription, 
to  be  sent  to  any  address  outside  Ann  Arbor  you  may 
designate  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


If  You  Don't  Write 


Subscribe.    The  INLANDER  costs  but  a  dollar,  while 
every  other  first-class  college  magazine  costs  from 
to  $4.    Ask  any  bookseller.    He  will  take  your  sub. 
scription. 


Whatever  You  Do 


Support  the  institutions  that  will  make  you  proud  to 
claim  Michigan  as  alma  mater.  Support  Athletics, 
Support  Debating,  Support  College  Literature 


The  Inlander 

Office  in  the  Groves  Blocl(,      State  and  Liberty  Sts. 


HIXSON'S  LUNCH  ROOM 


YPSILANTI 


Opposite  D.  Y.  A.  A.  &  J.  Ry.  Waiting  Room 

Open  All  Night 


J.  O.  DaMOSH 


G.  DBM08H 


De  M08H  &  Son 

Hack,  Livery  and  Feed  Stabli 

No.  3  Congress  Street 

Phone  84  YPSILANTI.  MICH. 


R  A  N  DM  L  L  "'^/?6to8''' 

Washington  Block  Phone  144 


THE  TAXIDERMIST 


P'RAPS 


**You  work  too  hard."  said  the 
taxidermist's  wife. 

''O  stnff,  stuff,"  said  the  taxider- 
mist. 

DON'T 

Don't  marry  a  housemaid" 
**Why?" 

'•She'll  make  your  dust  fly." 


Weak  heads  forget,  stroni;  hearts 
forgive. 

Conversation  is  the  birthplace  of  wit. 


When  my  ship  comes  in 

With  'er  load  of  tin, 
'Spose  I  won't  feel  jolly 
Br  wuth  a  dum,  by  golly, 

Till  it's  all  spent  agin. 

— R.  R.  K. 


THE  DANGER 

•'He  was  sitting  on  the  rail  of  the 
boat  smokin*  a  cigarette.  'Twas 
mighty  dangerous." 

•'Yes,  them  cigarettes  is  bad 
things." 


Cash  Did  The  Business 


We  made  a  cash  offer  to  Mr.  Stem  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
to  close  five  lines  of  Overcoats  and  we  got  them.  These 
coats  will  be  on  sale  the  latter  part  of  this  week,  and  if 
you  are  alive  to  your  own  interest  you  will  own  one  of  them 


Wadhams,  Ryan  &  Reule 

200-202  South  Main  Street 


7.   IJ  those  who  do  not  go  are  not  disappointed  concerning  this; 


QUITS  OTHBRWISB 

Near-sighted  Papa — ^That  must  be 
one  of  yonr  'Varsity  rooters,  Maud. 

Maad  Sophomore  —  Why,  papa, 
that's  old  Mr.  Brown  sneezing. 

Hit's  a  good  thing  to  pray,  but  you 
sutny  otto  pray  in  a  sensible  man- 
nah.  Ah  knew  a  man  to  pray  in 
front  of  a  railroad  train  to  have  it 
stop,  an'  it  did  stop,  too,  but  ah 
wouldn'  a  had  the  lambastin'  that 
coon  got  when  th'  engineer  climbed 
down.    That  man  sutny  was  ired. 

TH9  ROGUK,  PAT 

Pat  was  up  before  the  magistrate 
for  purloining  a  pair  of  trousers. 

In  vain  had  he  denied  the  charge. 
The  evidence  against  him  was  too 
conclusive. 

Finally  he  admitted  the  theft;  but 
'*they  wasn't  fit  to  wear,  anyway, 
yer  honor." 

"Where  are  the  trousers  now, 
Pal?" 


Pat  looked  slyly  down  at  hit  legs, 
then  up  at  the  judge,  and  said  with 
a  grin:— 

"Shure,  I'm  wearin'  them,  yer 
honor." 

A  SOLITARY  WAY 

Tonight  a  lonely  road,  wide  gloom  of 

field  and  sky. 
Clouds  chase  the  quivering  moon,  but 

never  glint  of  star ; 
Wind's  breath  from  hay  new-mown 

and  pines  that  tower  and  sigh 
And  on  the  dark  hillside,  one  light 

alone  and  far. 
Pale  winds  the  road  away,  a  ghost  of 

dreams  forgot: 
Still  path  to  shades  and  sleep  which 

never  dream  shall  mar ! 
Heart's  moan,  the  hurrying  clouds 

blow  by  and  answer  not, 
So  long,  so  long  the  way,— ah,  my 

one  light,  how  far! 

— 7A^  Stanford  Sequoia 


Hocking  Valley  Ry. 

TRAINS  SCHEDULED  FOR  CON- 
VENIENCE OF  THE  STUDENTS 

4      TRAINS  DAILY  4 

BETWEEN 

Toledo  and  Columbus 

UNION  DEPOT  IN  BOTH  CITIES 

L  W.  LANDMAN 

Gcn'l  Ticket  Agent.  DETROIT 


OHIO  CENTRAL  LINES 

T.  &  e.  e.  RY.  K.  &  HL  RY. 

THE  DIRECT  LINE 

Between  Toledo,  Columbus, 
Athens,  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
and  the  South.  Parlor  Cars  on 
all  through  trains.  For  time  of 
trains,  rates,  etc.,  call  or  write 


Moulton,  Houky  G.  P.  A. 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

W.A.  PETERS,  P.  A. 

No.  7  W.  Fort  St.,  DETROIT,  MICH 


Do  You  Want  to  Know 

■bout  Th«  most  ddhetitfui  placei  tn  tbli 

counlry  to  tpendtbe  Summer  ? 

A  rflclon  aasr  to  E**  to.  beaut IfvJ  acenwy.  pirw. 
bcfednc.  oOOJ  air.  plenty  tjf  artractive  reiwm.  ^t»d 
holAlBf  tood  flihlrif .  fall.  somethlnE  do  all  the 
Umft — «conocnlcal  1 1  t1    ,  b  ealt  h .  ntt  md  csmiort 

Than  write  tod«r  (endoolnc  3f^m^m  IR 

und  you  our         edition  Of 

'-MICHIGAN  IN  SUMMER*' 

contitnlnj;  64  (^£^5.  200  pictures,  maps,  hmel 
f»t*«.  etc-t  and  InteraitJn?  infcurnaiion  about  this 
(ainoul  resort  re^on  reacnetd  by  tha 

utviEt       «4iiaonLAKf  rRmit^uir 


A  fine  tmln  torvicw.  figt  mmm* 
■in,  ale,,  (nut)  St.  UxitA,  LflUtsvfOwi 
ted|iiMil,CI||a«!>» 


OrwdlU^ldi 
^JndluaRr  i 


Keiiffd  & 


Of  NEW  YORK 

III  immmm^€mxB&»M. 


MAKERS  OF 


DrawtBl  Instruments 


Sipcrfor  to  all  othen,  and  tbc  Umi 
Coinpkic  Jlssoriimt  of  ftiwlii  Ki- 
ll 


CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  REQIEST 


MAKE  YOUR  FACE,  HAPPY 

Help  nature  to  cleanse  the  pores,  soften  the  skin, 
and  bring  color  to  your  cheeks,  by  using 

POMPE.IAN 

Massage  Cream,  it  contains  no  grease  or  glycerine,  and  nothing  to 

harm  the  most  delicate  skin,  or  promote  the  growth  of  hair;  use  it 

and  you  will  not  have  blackheads  or  other  impurities  of  the  pores. 

A  GENEROUS  SAMPLE  \  IhD'BIh 

with  handsome  booklet  mailed       j   a  J^CC 

FOR  SALE,  BY  DRUGOI3T3 

and  all  dealers  in  toilet  articles.  Price  50c,  or  $1.00  a  jar.  A  rubber  complex- 
ion bulb  may  be  used  to  advantage  with  the  cream.  SOc.   Bither  article  poat- 

paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

PONPEIAN  MFG.  CO..  140  Prospect  SL.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SLOW  TRAINS 

**Ye8,"  said  the  man  on  the  back 
platform,  * 'travel  is  rapid  transit 
sure  enough  these  days.  Now,  I  re- 
member when  speed  such  as  these 
street  cars  develop  wonld  make  an 
engine  driver's  hair  stand  on  end. 
Say,  we  used  to  have  a  train  go  past 
our  district  school  when  I  was  a  kid 
so  slow  that  in  the  winter  time  we 
nsed  to  amuse  ourselves  breaking  the 
win4ow  of  the  rear  end  door  with 
snowballs  as  the  train  went  by  at  full 
speed.*' 

*'I  remember  that  train,"  piped  up 
the  little  man  in  the  ulster,  *'one  day 
the  fireman  wanted  to  see  a  fellow  at 
the  end  of  the  run  half  an  hour 
sooner  than  the  train  was  scheduled 
to  arrive,  and  to  accommodate  him  the 
conductor  started  half  an  hour  early 
and  missed  all  his  passengers.  Said 
he  didn*t  care  if  he  did  lose  half-a- 
dollar  or  so." 

**Did  no  one  object?" 


"I  believe  some  one  did  rem  on* 
atrate,  but  as  the  fireman  and  con- 
ductor had  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  road,  the  kick  didn't  avail." 

THE  TRUE  QUEST 

I  wondeied  if  all  Time  could  give 

Enough  of  hours  for  half  my  toil, 
Or  books,  or  wealth,  or  worlds  supply 

A  mind  insatiate  for  spoil. 
Heart- worn  I  stole  from  tasks  undone 

To  nature's  busier  haunts  and  hives, 
Sure  no  eternity  could  pay 

For  half  the  pain  of  human  lives. 

The  sweet  airs  swept  from  heaven's 
gates 

Through  apple-bloom  and  violet 
meadow. 

The  sweet -fern  nestled  by  the  wood, 
And  from  the  pool  where  fell  his 
shadow 

The  robin  drank  his  fill  and  sang. 
I  heard  the  sound  of  children's 
laughter. 

Their  glad  arms  dropping  blossomed 
gold; 

I  wondered  what  I  was  striving  after. 

—  The  Bowdoin  Quill 


Hocking  Valley  Ry. 

TRAINS  SCHEDULED  FOR  CON- 
VENIENCE OF  THE  STUDENTS 

4      TRAINS  DAILY  4 

BETWEEN 

Toledo  and  Columbus 

UNION  DEPOT  IN  BOTH  CITIES 

L  W.  LANDMAN 

Gcn'l  Ticket  Agent.  DETROIT 


OHIO  CENTRAL  LINES 

T.  &  e.  e.  RY.  K.  &  M.  RY. 

THE  DIRECT  LINE 

Between  Toledo,  Columbus, 
Athens,  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
and  the  South.  Parlor  Cars  on 
all  through  trains.  For  time  of 
trains,  rates,  etc.,  call  or  write 


Moulton,  Houk,  G.  P.  A. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

A,  PETERS,  P,  A. 

INo.  7  W.  Fort  St.,  DETROIT,  MICH 


hmSfit-  ™ol  air,  plefity^otf  utiractlvA  raiorti,  eocMi 
hotPt»<^  xoad  iitibijiK,  e^ir  aomathlnp  !c  do  all  the 
tims— economical  living ,  ti»Jrh,  tmM  arid  comforT. 

Then  wrlie  loiiy  {flncloslnf  2c  stflmp  to  nay 
p03UK«^  and  mentton  thia  magi^lae  And  vm  will 
iendyouour  1 9D4  «<ilUon  of 

^'MICHIGAN  IN  SUMMER" 

r»tei,  fltc,  and  Lntflfetiinc  inionnatfonxboiil  tbU 
^mmii  rwffrrt  F«(tlon  reached  by  tha 

Tbt  FiiMing  UmiT* 

W^Vi         Wf  Qlfff  MiM       Moult  191111 
lATVlEW  tUiOONUK  TtHMOTT 

iMMNPr  noniiJi  mamm 

etc. .  f rofn  St.  Lmls,  LoulSvtIl«Jiidlana|»Ill, 

Ciniijnr^aL,  Chicago* 

&  U  LOCKWOOD.  Gen'l  Pau«Dtf«r  Aft. 


OnmiRnpids 


I  t  I  MADISON  STREET.  CHIUGO.  iU. 


Drawing  Instruments 


Superior  to  alt  athcn,  and  the  Moit 
C«nplttc  AtMflBnt  of  li«wli| 
(trial  uf  SBMii^  iHtMMllli  % 


CjtelLNlftlEn  W  lEQDBr 


MAKE  YOUR  FACE,  HAPPY 

Help  nature  to  cleanse  the  pores,  soften  &e  skin, 
and  bring  color  to  your  cheeks,  by  using 

POMPE.IAN 

Massage  Cream,  it  contains  no  grease  or  glycerine,  and  nothing  to 
harm  the  most  delicate  skin,  or  promote  the  growth  of  hair;  use  it 
and  you  will  not  have  blackheads  or  other  impurities  of  the  pores. 
A  GENEROUS  SAMPLE  \  PPPP 

with  handsome  booklet  mailed       j   r  ^VJi  ■< 

FOR  SALE,  BY  DRUGGISTS 

and  all  dealers  in  toilet  articles.  Price  50c,  or  $1.00  a  jar.  A  rubber  complex- 
ion bulb  may  be  used  to  advantage  with  the  cream.  50c.  Either  article  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price. 

POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO.,  140  Prospect  St..  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BOOKS 


known  to  me.  Jefferiet*  work  is  a  de* 
lljrht  in  itself,  and  this  edition  nic- 
ceeda  in  rendering  it  even  more 
charming.  The  pictures,  made  on 
the  spot  in  Wiltshire,  bring  back 
Jefferies'  very  haunts  to  ns,  and  play 


their  accessory  part  with  the  ntmost 
effect.  No  lover  of  good  literature 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  beautiful 
volume. 

R.  M.  W. 

An BBfflUh VilUce.  By RiehardJellerict. 
LitUe.  Brown  ft  Co..  Boiton.  1909. 


is>  WANTED^ 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  can  make 

$20  to  $30  a  weeK 

WRITE,  FOR.  PARTICULARS 

The  Universal  Mfg.  Co. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Hocking  Valley  Ry. 

TRAINS  SCHEDULGO  FOR  CON- 
VBNIENCEOFTHE  STUDENTS 

4      TRAINS  DAILY  4 

BETWEEN 

Toledo  and  Columbus 

UNION  DEPOT  IN  BOTH  CITIES 

L  W.  LANDMAN 

Gen'l  Ticlcet  Agent,  DETROIT 


OHIO  CENTRAL  LINES 

THE  DIRECT  LINE 

Between  Toledo,  Coi«umbus, 
Athens,  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
and  the  South.  Parlor  Cars  on 
all  through  trains.  For  time  of 
trains,  rates,  etc.,  call  or  write 


Moulton,  Houk,  G.  P.  A. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

W.  A,  PETERS,  P.  A, 

No.  7  W.  Fort  St.,  DETROIT,  MICH 


KeofTel  &  Esser  Co. 

lit  iiuMsaiisiiB3;ci^^ 

IdAKERS  OF 

Paragon 
Drawing  InstromeiiU 

Ipftriir  n  ill 


wmm  ffirr  m  kqubi 


ASK  FOR 

Crisp  Ipheat  flakes. 

MAPL-FLAKE 

hnth  mapli  flabar 

At  "JOLLYS,"  "TUTTS'*  or  •'PRETS." 

MAKE  YOUR  FACE.  HAPPY 

Help  nature  to  cleanse  the  pores,  soften  tbe  skin, 
and  bring  color  to  your  cheeks,  by  using 

POMPEIAN 

Massage  Cream,  it  contains  no  grease  or  glycerine,  and  nothing  to 
harm  the  most  delicate  skin,  or  promote  the  growth  of  hair;  use  it 
and  you  will  not  have  blackheads  or  other  impurities  of  the  pores. 
A  GENEROUS  SAMPLE 
with  handsome  booklet  mailed 


}FREE 


FOR  SALE.  BY  DRUGGISTS 

and  all  dealers  in  toilet  articles.  Price  50c.  or  $1.00  a  Jar.  A  mbber  complex* 
ion  bulb  may  be  used  to  advantase  with  the  cream.  50c.  Bither  article  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price. 

PONPEIAN  MFG.  CO.,  140  Prospect  St,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


IN  APRIL  DAYS 


MARY  WII.HBLMINA  HASTINGS 

The  bank  is  blue  with  violets 

A-dancing  in  the  breeze, 
The  fields  are  bright  with  gay  sunlight, 

And  gemmed  with  bu<Kling  trees, 
Sweet  April  smiles  on  all  our  ways, 

Deep  wood  and  dappled  lea— 
Ah,  Sweetheart  of  the  April  days. 

Have  you  no  smile  for  me? 


The  brooding  skies  grow  darkly  gray, 

The  gentle  raindrops  fall 
And  bnm  the  cup  each  flower  holds  up, 

And  hush  the  robin's  call. 
Natuie's  dear  face  grows  dim— ah, 
Sweet, 

E'en  April  weeps  to  see! 
Mv  heart  lies  broken  at  your  feet — 

Have  you  no  tears  for  m^ 

—Smith  College  Monthly 


^  W  ANTED^e^ 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  can  make 
$20  to  $30  a  week 

WRITE,  FOR  PARTICULARS 

The  Universal  Mfg.  Co, 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Hocking  Valley  Ry. 

TRAINS  SCHEDULED  FOR  CON- 
VENIENCE OF  THE  STUDENTS 

4      TRAINS  DAILY  4 

BETWEEN 

Toledo  and  Columbus 

UNION  DEPOT  IN  BOTH  CITIES 

L  W.  LANDMAN 

Gen'l  Ticket  Agent.  DETROIT 


OHIO  GENTRAL  LINES 

T.  &  e.  e.  RY.       K.  St  m.  ry. 
THE  DIRECT  LINE 

Between  Toledo,  Columbus, 
Athens,  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
and  the  South.  Parlor  Cars  on 
all  through  trains.  For  time  of 
trains,  rates,  etc.,  call  or  write 


Moulton,  Houk,  G.  P.  A. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

W.  Ae  PETERS,  P.  A, 

No.  7  W.  Fort  St.,  DETROIT,  MICH 


Do  You  Wtnt  to  Know 

■tout  tha  Tnott  ddtf  htful  pliteei  in  Ibli 
oountrj  10  ipend.  the  Sufnmflr  ? 

A  nclDfi  may  to  ^  to.  beamlM  icBn«r7p  pan. 
brvclnc  cooi  Air.  plenty  ol  ittractl^ersioru.  [ood 
bo1»l«.  fieoA  flihinc.  ^t.  wmothine  to  do  ail  th« 
Itnw— K(mQmLcal  llTine,  hulth,  ran  widegmfort. 

Than  wHia  today  (AtKlotlne  3eMRtt  Iti  pay 
pqUBCvj  and  mantlcm  thla  nucadninibB 'iMl  wUJ 
Mod  ytu  our  1 904  «dLtlan  cf 

^^MICHIGAN  IN  SUMraR** 

;  H  PH«>*  300  i 

t  niicltd  by  lb* 

GriiiaiU|ild9£f'lnditii«||ijtiva|r 

IttMl  f^n     QtOOKH  LM£        NOIf  IPMT 

A  fin*  tnln  urrlce.  fut  lima,  fli.c4!l]i9nt  ^Intn? 
can,       from  St.  LtJuLs,  LouLi^U!*,  IndlAnapolla, 

C  I.  LOCKWOODp  G«nn  ^wcnf  cr  Atft. 


<  pH«>*  200  picturwt,  mapt,  hotel 


Cn&dRapldi 


Keuffel  &  Esser  Co. 


ill 


Paragon 
Dfiwin^  InstnimeHb 


Snpcrtor  ti  aD 
Camflcle 
tcrUt  ijid 
Amcrtea. 

muimti 


ASK  FOR 

MAPL-FLAKE 

At  "JOLLYS,"  "TU 

b>&h  mapU  flavor 
TTS"  or  "PRETSr 

MAKE  YOUR  FACE,  HAPPY 

Help  nature  to  clettlae  &e  poren,  soften  dldn^ 
and  bring  color  to  ^oiir  cheeks,  by  usln|| 


POMP£,IAN 


Massage  Cream,  it  contairii  >iiif|«4if  to 
harm  the  most  delicate  sk^  orj^fmnfitif  tl^  UK  fl 

and  you  will  not  have  bladSill^l^  cr  other  impuritici  ;p0n«* 
A  GENEROUS  SAMPLE        '    \  pTJCp 
with  handsome  booklet  mailed       i  "XViEE 

FOR  SALE.  BY  DRUGGISTS 

ami  all  ilcalcrs  in  toilet  articles,  Price  50c,  or$t.00  a  jar.  A  mbbcr  eomptcx* 
ion  linili  may  be  um-<i  ti>  advantafrc  with  the  CTvam,  50c»  ElUier  Biticls 

\y.\'i\  on  r«  ccipl  ol  iirice. 

POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO.,  MO  PriS^  St^  OCttllMl*  Qlii 


The  Inlander 


amfinjf  lh«  ^tuttcotft  ur  tit*  Ufitv^rftlty  Qf  Mi£hli»ii«. 
Eal«»r<»d  si  po«Uiifilc»  it  Aatt  Arftw  uM^oml-elste 
mmil  mftilttr.  «  .  for  w)e  Iri  iti%  lf«l|i  O^tl         &t  &I1 


PRICE  FIFTEEN  CENTS 


toCIHT  HinOET  TO  HO  Ttl  P0 1:?  F  »  N  F  i  ?J  N  e« 


Sim*  Sum  Jt«.n 




tod  OTtr  ,W,000  stadents  li  uti  i  uinre  now  praRBftr  .  m       ^  A 
fiAm      the  wtirld.     IndhidaAJ  iii5tructio]s.  latg^  oevp»  o!  &  r^ic 

Etcgsjil  catalngtic  fomkheil  iin  m|tie^.     Oc&tipie^  handsome  tiruuiin^^ 
es|]rj*iimy  Jot  Tia  use. 

11.  13,  J^.  17.  \9  \\  ik-oK,  Dctroitr  Mich. 


TIN  HALLER 

lX[attix:igs,  Etc* 

lis        113^114*  tl«  £.Lfb^  SlfKl 


LIBRARY  PARK  HI 

Eji,.  f  N  |;i  LJ  3  J  Ik  1 1     -  Ti*«  E.I,   1 4   *i  :  |-<T 


QUAPPy'5  FOR  DPUQ 

Ann  Arbor  Savings  BanK 

G0181NS  &  HAl 

Florists  1 

^HH|W    Dfl'P**!!    V'jptjlis          »hF  '..Mat 

For  Choice  Out  Flcm 

Sootli  Ifaltenlty  At e.«    bmth  pM 

Reed's  J^i^li^^^  Parlor; 

Fl/NE  eiGAKS  A/NO  TOBACCO 

NEW  TABLES  AND  FITTINGS 

lAMeS  W.  ffCEb  412  SmUi  SUt«  9tM«» 


Pall  Cvereoat  and  eravenette  Raincoat 

w  READY  AT  Sfaeblef  &  Wueith's  Ji?"** 


e's  Lunch  Room  5*.^* 


DETROIT  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Thlrtlclh  Ye«r.    Ei^cry  Bnticli  Tayfihl 

fSH^  occupies  ^  ^remiiM  poiiliitn  cimofio  ArrmHcan  IfisilttiUoqs. 


11  \  i  I .  riirimbirrofi 

L^MMA  A.  IHOMAS 


Pui[tQ«  Organ,  CDmpasllfoif 
Violin 

Public  SchMl  Mtiiie 


FRES  APVi^TAGES 


Chorus  CIji  V  f" 

Musical  rhMv^ 


icetp»(.«f  1'  "t[iriiefiCGil  jnstrocrfors.  un5urp«ii0ii  lor  Ihelr  CKCieUeitce^ 

JAMBS  R  BELL.  Stc'y,  240  Woodward  Ave. 


iliows.  Banners 


And  everj*  thing  for 


Students*  Rooms 


obelVs  Corner  Store 


lOpp«  Law  Building 


m?i*r  roRUGT  TO  UQ  TO  POI^  PI  M  E  LU  N  CH  ES 


ftnil  lifuh  !«fpmdeiii?e-    Cwr^ subject  laoi^i  has  a  mntirv  -carufug 

isd  :<)Q  iludKfits  iti  aJt«t»iliiciee  mw  ftr^ifihJ  tv  ,  nipl^wi  ,i  in  -h" 

t*C  il'  ■  -l-L  Jitdfvidtiiil  b^miction,  i  >  •  ,  :iblv  u  -i.  • 
ot  Cdhtl'-K i^'*-  ^i^nii^hcd  00  mque^L     CXxiJiJi^-r*  tuiijaEvun*c  tmiiutni^ 

n,  13,         !7,  19  WthHix,  UHroiL  Mick 


IN  HALLER 

iXIattLrLgSj  Etc:. 
14A       412.  rU,  tl^E.  LiiicMy  Sinci 


LIBRARY  PARK  HO 


Rt«l4>  lin  t 


|*  it.  . 


SrUitt  4h  111  Firoi  St.*  mn 


OUAPPy'5  FOR  DPU 


Ou.  :!,..,■,.        ■,      .    ,,      ,  ,.  „ 

I^nn  TVrbor  Savings  Bank 


COUSINS  &  H  AL 
Florists 

For  Choice  Cut  Pio 

SoaUi  Unlvendtjr  Ave,,  Barn 


Reed*5  Parlors^ 


NEW  TABLES  AND  FITTINGS 

;il2  !«««ilti  Slule  Sire 


Pall  Overcoal  and  eravenctte  Raincoat 

UBAVY  AT  Staebler  &  Wuerth's 


r'rr"'  Tultle's  Lunch  Room  S^' 


Dwt  FOftiiEr  TO  no  TO  POH  P » ^ 


R#  E«  JOLLY  S  siss*^ 


-lut>«Hcir  Mp fitted**  L>ftri«  ht%Ii  af  tmwwim^mm^  JMi«n  tf«&l 

OETJiOIT  BUSIMfLSS  IJOTVEMITY 


MARTIN  HALLER 


116 


LIBRARY  PARK  HOTI 

OrM  III  Ml  Firm  SI. 


'UARRY'S  FOR  drug: 


H  J-  Will-     TAlKd  f . 

Inn  ^rbor  Savin g-j  Bank 


COUSINS  &  H. 

For  Choice  Cut  Flowj 

SmiUi  Uflhrentlty  Av«,i     sonf  i 


Reed's  Milliard  Parlo 

Fine.  etsAi^s  and  TosAceo 

N£W  TABLES  AND  FITTINGS 
JAMES  \v.  ffeeo  .112  srji.ih  si.tr 


l^all  Overc<»at  and  Cravenctte  Raincoat 

ARB  READv  /.T  Staeblet  &  Wuerth's  iifSi' 


iZ""'  TuHle's  Lunch  Room  ilT 


1904 


The  Inlander 


rach  month  fSu^Dft  Ibe  c<»llttc*  9Mr« 

mill  i|p^lll«l$  fo  Ihn  l^itorft]*^  f  111  nrtv^i^  or 


vmrat  the  of  lh«  Utiiv«r»it|»  iif  Michifpuii 

n  I  .  >t .  .  ,  For  aAt«  l&  Ibe  Main  tiAlf  al  «ll 
tie  wa4e«ile»»* 


PRICE^  FIFTEEN  CENTS 


Uii\  \  J  ukUL  i    Hi  (JO  TO 

.  E.  JOLLY'S  1 


CJiuo*l*U>  ,  jMi  »«itili         5tr«H.  ^«t«r  nir^i  . 


-   yn  _ 

SCh/OOL  OF 


BU5//VESS 


«f|lt  Il4r>r>t  t« 


'3  ^  ^  '  . 

S  U  f>  C  P  I 

«|  J*4,  UWIVU 

anil  Fv»hlri<^  a^jieiaua  sryur  MMU^^ 

DETROIT   fiUSINi:;^d  UNIVEJWSITY 


TIN  HALLER 

u^^af  MC       f  ? II 4.  £  14 ft IiAatr  Stmt 


LIBRARY  PARK  NOTE 


nririjF  ill  [Hi  FifHT  St..  AlTH^ir, 


FOR  DPUG 


nn  Art  bo  r  Savings  3a  nk 

C«fllU!  lEll':^    AUTC'iH^  tML"'~ 

5»{ml7    D€|iABlt  VkliilA  tif  iltr  L£^l  MiVlrru 


COUSINS  k  HAL 

For  Choice  Gut  Flowers 

SoiiUi  UatvenJty  Ave»i     BiOTM  mo 


Reed's  5^^^^^^^  Parlor 

FiME  Cksaks  twm-d  TosAceo 

NEW  TABLES  AND  FITTINGS 


m4 


The  InlBinder 


mf  «;keb  month  durftif  ihtB  Cfitf^nt  t^v, 


Ik  111  V I  *  /,  5  lud^nt*  of   Ih  ^*  1^  n  >  V  f     M  )    »^  f   M  i  r  J  * ! 

m^H  iit.i  Mi  ri.    •    •   For  ^^im  iu  ihn  kl^uu  ^iiMi  utt 


PfUCt.  FIFTEEN  CENTS 


pmom  TO  Qo  TO 


Z2 


SC/fOOI  O/^ 


Bi/3/A/eSS 


m AH  Ami 


3  y  i5  •  n 

SCHOOL* 


PUSrliir  Mndvrn  M*tliod  'i.  i^Af  gi-  .^t^ri  i^r  Lc  Cjeeifeijc  trd  fttcui  To% 

SETROIT  ftU&INE.SS  UNIVEn^fTY 


kRTIN  HALLER 

!«uDp^Le,  Ora^ perries 


LIBRARY  PARK  HO] 


'UAf^RY'S  FOR  DPUQ. 


|inn  Arbor  Sevings  GanK 

Cwr^U^  j>.vnj  ,Tiinil^  i,iUS^w 
BAf^TF  Pir«fi4lt  V«ulU  Jl        1-^1  i 


COUSIIVS  * 

For  Ohoici^  Cut  Flo  .^^^i^ 

South  Iji^h  trKdy  Ave,,  iicnfl 


Reed's  Milliard  Parlor^ 

Fl/SE  CiGAKS  AMD  TOBAeCO 


iftiis  vv.  n£tu 


MEW  TABLES  AND  FITTINCS 

m  Souiti  Suite  Str« 


Pall  Overcoat  and  Gravenctte  Raincoat 

IE  ftfeAfv  AT  Staebler  &  Wi 


Jli  S«mUi| 


Tuttle's  Lunch  Room 


Umm  kirn 


The  Inlander 


E4iim4  and  9iililiih«d  %  H^ud  at  duurachuveti  (T»ni 
toall  ftittllpr*       •   Wm  Mifi  Ifi  lb*  M«lfi  Httll  Md  «l  «ll 


FRIC£.»  FIFTEEN  CENTS 


DON'T  f^XiaUCT  TO  00  TO 


POI^  PINE  Lar<eHES 

•  I  ClM*l«iM.  jet  aim*  9ir«^  Jl*v»r  Dlirt. 


USINESS  SUCCESS 


BUSTN&SS  UNIVERSITY  BUILDING 
n,  Ih  13.  17.  15*  Wlltdi  Ave-.  UETKOIT 


ARTIN  HALLER 

Fb/am  m       111;  Hi  I >6 Utftrjr  Stt«yl 


LIBRARY  PARK  HOTI 

W.  H.  BEAMEK,  Pjopfiisc^r 

arahidt  III  II  d  7f71}  m  .  orrnon 


QUARRY'5  FOR  DRUG. 


lll#Qxk,  Pre*  iy  D,  iicniiifiiii*  vu*- 
ii,  ],  yitu,  c«P>%i«Tr> 

n  Arbor  Savings  Bank 

J  Pur  Crtilt  P«H  irkt%  pKpqvlla 

AnfMiy   Otfiiii«tf  VihuUji       r  r  h\  -^int 

CL>-*ttiii.th*i^    Ahw»*laL*iv  tut  jUd  Umy'^  tjMioi 


COUSINS  &  H. 

Florists 

For  Choice  Gm  l  i . 


eed's  IQilliard  Parlui 

PJME  CisAKs  A/MT>  ToBAeeo 

NEW  TABLES  AND  FITTINGS 
JAMES  W.  REED,  •  •  3U  South  Stat*  St 


Spring  Overcoat  and  Cravenecie  Raincoat 

AKE  MBADv  AT  Stacblcr  u\  WuertH's  ^'lU 


Yrtu  will 


Tuttle's  Lunch  Room  tL^'i' 


{The  Inlander 


m4  d«wmod  lo  the  Lliorihj^l0i«r#»l»9f 


iCitl«t«rf  fii^4  ti  till  lis  rvqvt  Ity  Ik  ftuftril  mf  tCdtlora  ch  0:^13  o  Iri^m 


MH't  Fonaeri  to  qq  to 


POn  PINE  LUNCHES 


USINESS  SUCCESS, 


d«^tH'£:.  mtlrt^d  the  Utttmit  llt^ikiM  C'diTc^r'^ity       vet  v  tiifi|«tC  tiugllt  4t  cUii  lAUHiiliint 
^^liitk'silj  prwafliflwT  say  dcy  OKf«i  ea^^.^osi^iit  tor  ihem,    Suppllta  ktiiiT»etf      ^  —  -   ^  / 

BUSrME^S  tlNIVefUUTY  BUlLHUilG 

11.  W,  ISv  It,  m  Wlkw  DETROIT 


ITIN  HALLER 

Ft-LrrLituj:^ 


LIBRARY  PARK  HOTE 


orioit  iPi  liinrnr  si,,  It 


lAPPY'S  FOR  DRUG 


I     ll:  ^■»«t]t". 

Arbor  Sftvlnfls  Bank 

9  '  ..  4  yri       Tl  I  >  «^  I  I' • .    I : « 


COUSINS  & 
For  iflBR  Out  Flow 

Sooth  Unlvafslty  AV«t.  norti 


eed's  i^illiard  Parlor 

FtNE  CiSAKs  AiNO  ToBAeeo 

NEW  TABieS  AND  FITTINGS 
lES  W.  ReEO,  •  •  3t2 South  SUt*  Btr 


Spring  ^ercoal  and  (Sraveoctte  Raincoat 

e  KBADv  AT  Staebier  &  Wuerlh's 


ail 

Mala 


«l  3^ 


Tuttle's  Lunch  Room 


The  Inlander 


•f  ftacjb  month  durloiE  the  Gollftg* 
Mid  4«wat«d  to  lh#  Llt«rftr7liit«ir««iftof 
lh«  UnN«f«lt7«f  MtcliliM.  E^talftlljihttd 
by  the  Cluaof 


frfnoai  the  Sludvatu  of  tho  Ui^treraltr  of  MlchisAn. 
Etil«r0il  at  th«  pii»t<*qrfle«  %i  Ann  Arbor  UMCond-i^lmjiB 
mall  u%tl«r*  ,  *  For  sale  Iho  Main  Ball  aiid  at  all 
bo^doalor*. 


PRICE,. 


FfrTE 


EN  CENTS 


DO-VT  FOROET  TO  OO  TO 


FOK  pi«B  LOW  en 

I.  E.  JOLLY  S  si:sr^----»*-«--«'^* 


11,        15*  17,  Ul  Wiii^l  A**^,  LMiiHOn 


MARTIN  HALLER 

m       1 12, 114,  ilA    libfitr  t*trt*t 


LIBRARY  PARK  HOTI 


iMfHI  Ml  ill  Fifflf  MmOfT, 


QUARRY'S  FOR  DRU' 


in  ^rbor  Savings  Bank 

C^HItal  liO^  ttftiilat  llT^M 


COUSINS  &  UA] 
Florists 

For  Ohoioe  Out  FIoi 

ilUhroralty  Avf 


•onti 


Reed's  Milliard  Parlor^ 


NEW  TABLES  AND  FITTINGS 


JAWeS  W.  REED, 


312  South  StAto  btri 


Spring  Overcoat  aod  6ravcnetCe  Ralocoai 

AUB  READY  AT  Staeblcr  &  Wuerth's 


Z"^  Tattle's  Lunch  Room  S.^' 


The  Inlander 


•fid  dOTOtvd  l«i  4lie  Lllsrftry  I«tWMto»l 


GMMm4  mi  ihm  pi>«|>afYloa  ftt  Attn  Arhv  ^■MM'^^Jam 


PfUCE..  FIFTEEN  CENTS 


FOK  Pine.  LUNCH es 


JOLLY  5  sstsrsiisaiisj^^ 


USfNESS  SUCCESS, 


»mit)JI£  VilhM  L-^T-^f.  ayip'i  Lit  Lsprrieticc  mcrj  U*itrhL'rr.  Indiridii^t  s  tut  mm 
I cfirtyiiraL e  any  rt^v  tu,,^i  n-n^niirnt  far  Uuaii.    ^^ipplir-.  hitwiicif  lMi/u><r«  wuhf 

BUSlNt^sa  UNIVERSITY  BUILDING 

n,  1.1,  tl,  17,  1^  Wik-a*  Ave,,  DETHOrr 


i*^J^!^^^^^  !  LIBRARY  PARK  HOTEI 

*l«a      II?,  114,  ltd    Ubtf^  Sim 


artm!  Ill  ui  fMfit  II,  DEnafi 

nimpMH  FiMi,      m  tu9^  pet  t 


.QUAPI^Y'5  FOR  DPUQ, 


_  Bank 


5af*lT  &«D«»JI  VkaliA  III  i^f  IxHi  AfteJciTn 


COUSINS  &  HALL] 
Florists 


For  ChoiL-e  Gut, 


eed's  J^illiard  Parlor] 

FfNE  CiewrRS  A/ND  ToBAeeo 


New  TABLES  ANO  FtTTrNCS 


IAMES  W.  ftEEO. 


312  South  State  Stri 


Spring  Gvercoat  and  ISravenette  Raincoat 


ARB  BEADv  AT  Staebicf  &  Wucrth's 


*"""  "Tuttle's  Lunch  Room  s'ui'* 


ih>fftli«r  Tm 


The  Inlsinder 


A  Hw^gmMlt^^puhllMhmd  m  thm  twmliBtli 
«r  mmmh  mmnth  dwiag  ihm  cotl«i«  yMr* 
ud  dfl^Ol«d  lo  Iho  Lli«rftrir  later e^t* of 
ths  Uiavmlly  of  Mlolllf&&,  £#t«J»U«li*d 


(1^ 


E-dlt0tf  aikd  publlsliffd  &gr  ft  Beft^d  «f  l&dlt*r«ohfiaMlr«m 
ftmoQf  thft  SHtdvnto  of  tli«  tielvarsi^  of  MIcHlgMt 
£at«r«d  ml  lh«  po«l*»oflle«  Arbor  i^a  ivcond^elM* 

mail  nifttf^rt  •  <  For  mIo  In  Ibe  Main  Hall  ^nd  i^t  All 
MWttdoftJori. 


PRICE-,  FIFTEEN  CENTS 


Wm*r  POWBt  TO  OO  TO  pOfI 

R.  E.  JOLLVS 


FOR  BUSINESS  SUCCESS. 


ikacei  mtmi  tbv  Dttmifc  Bojlooi  Oalmti^,  Hvety  ffabjoc^  t*ii|^»t  fit  ttiii  ht^iitnildi]  1 

INi^  tiid  night  »6Mim%       WM.  Pi  J^Vmlf^  PMf .   FCAtT     SPBKCim.  Si 
BUSIMCM  VNtVfiaSITY  OUXLDING 
11,  ll«  IS,  17.  19  Wilpoc  ottTftorr 


•TIN  HALLER 

I>amttixie3,  Etc 


LIBRARY  PARK  HOTEL 

IM^  ri-"->  fit 


QUAt^RY'S  FOR  DRUGS, 


TVrbor  Savings  3s nk 

3  Fur  Cunt  ^fclil  iin  Ssv^ngB  D«p<iftit« 
Year  bu*|o#««  »iilJeli#i] 


COUSINS  &  HAL] 

Florists 

For  Choice  Out  Flowerc 

South  till vcrsily  Ave.,      ItOTtl  tnMWtC 


Reed's  Qilliard  Parlor; 

NEW  TABLES  AND  FITTINCS 
REED,  -  -  313  South  Stata  Str*«| 


Vou  Mrlll 
Find 


Spring  Overcoat  and  Qravcnette  Raincoat 

E  RH^ov  AT  Staebleiv&  WtierJh's^;:,f7.?.. 

Tuttle's  Lunch  Room  sti'" 


R.  KEMPF 
President 


0.  E.  GREENE 
V/ice- President 


FRED  h  BEL8ER 
OasKler 


H.  A.  WILLIAMS 
Aas't-OasKier 


I; 


The  Farmers  &  Mechanics'  Baek 


CAPITAL,  $5OtO0O  . 
5URPLU5,  $50,000 


ANN  ARBOR,  MIGH. 


DO  YOU  PLAY  A 

MANDOLIN,  GUITAR 
or  BANJO? 

We  have  a  large  stock  from 
which  to  select — The  prices  will 
surprise  and  please  those  who 
examine  the  instruments. 

SHEET  MUSIC 
Studio  Opera  Scores 


TKtiH  Akbok  Music  Co. 
209-211  E.  Washington  St. 


6.  H.  WILD  COMPANY 

The  Leading 
Merchant  Tailors 

Have  your  Spring  and  Summer  Suits 

made  by 

G.  H.  WIL-D  eO. 

108  E.  Washlnfton  St. 


FOR  THE  BEST 

Ice  Cream 
and  Candies 

CALL  AT 

BKOGAAI 

I/O  SOUTH  MAIN,  ANN  ARBOR 

PHONE  109 


George  Bischoff 

Florist 

Choice  Cut  Flowers 


Phone  809 


220  Chapin  Street 

Between  W.  Huron 
and  Miller  Ave. 


Rowe  s  City  Laundry 

Phone  457 
THE  BIRD'S  HOUSE 

326  N.  Fifth  Ave.        -       ANN  ARBOR 


Send  your  Laundry  to  the  Students^ 
Laundry  Association,  U.  of  M,,  for 

The  Grand  Laundry  of  Detroit 

Omce,  202  S.  State  St      A.  L  DARK,  Nuager 


AT  MACK'S 

Special  ofTering  In 


Furniture     Carpets  Draperies 
Ladies'  SItoes,  Men's  Furnislilngs 
Cloaks,  Furs  and  Suits. 


Books  Books 

We  have  all  you  need  in  Law  and  Medical  Books, 
and  all  University  Text*Books.  Large  stock  of  second- 
hand books  for  every  department.  Engineering  Supplies 
and  Drafting  Instruments  a  Specialty 

We  Manufacture  our  own  Blank  Books 

Try  Our  Soud  Gold  Fountain  Pen  for  $1.00 

Wahr's  Bookstores 

UP  TOWN  DOWN  TOWN 

316  State  Street  0pp.  Court  House 

ANN  ARBOR  Main  Street 


'I 

I 


Don't  Mutilate  Your  Boohs 

Adhesive  Leather  Name  Labels  for  law 
and  medical  books.  Genuine  Gold  Leaf 
on  Genuine  Black  Leather.  The  very 
best  name  labels  that  money  and  ex- 
perience can  produce. 

PRICE  LIST 

100  labels             -  $2.00 

200  labels  or  over  per  100    -             -             -             -             -  -  1.50 

500  labels  or  over  per  100    -             -             -             -             -  -  1.25 

1000  labels  or  over  per  100    -             -             -             -             -  -  1.00 

Number  Labels  for  sets,  etc.,  any  numbers,  same  price. 
These  La])els  add  materially  to  appearance  of  a  library,  giving  reasonable  assurance 
of  return  of  books  loaned.    Avoid  necessity  of  marking  or  defacing. 

Do  you  want  the  American  and  English  KncycloDaedia  of  Pleading  and  Practice? 

Aniericati  and  HnKlisli  Encyclopaedia  of  Law? 
Cyclopaedia  of  Law  and  Procedure?  "Cyc" 
Special  quotations  on  the  above.    Write  for  prices. 

Just  Published;  "The  Art  of  Cross-Examination"  by  Francis  L.  Wellman  of  the  New  York  Bar. 
With  the  Cross-Examinations  of  important  witnesses  in  some  celebrated  cases,  bound  in  dark  red 
cloth,  with  gilt  tops.  Svo.  $2  SO  net.  (postage  16c).  The  Albany  Law  Journal  says.  "Mr.  Wellman  has 
done  the  IJench.  the  Bar.  and  the  student  a  real  service  in  givinK  them  this  excellent  volume.** 

G.  E.  BARTHELL,  Law  and  Medical  Books 

326  South  State  St.   ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 
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Office  in  the  Groves  Building,  Cor.  State  and  Liberty 


St)eztf3Lp's  Headc^darters 

For  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS 
ALL  DEPARTMENTS 

The  Best  $1.00  Fountain  Pen  in  the  City 

Drawing  and  Mathematical  Instrunnents 

5nEEn/lN  ^  CO. 

Students'  Bookstore,  320  S.  State  St. 


Harrison  S.  Smallby, 
Augustus  M.  Johnson, 
Richard  Kirk, 
Don  M.  Norris, 

Thomas  A.  Sims,  • 
Thomas  B.  Roberts 

Fred  N.  Scott. 

Clarence  B  Morrill, 
Edmund  L.  Devereaux, 


Entered  at  the  Postofl&ce  at  Ann  Arbor  as  second-class  matter. 


Scientific  Laboratories 
EBERBACH  &  SON 

IBJPORTERS  and  MANUFACTURERS 

Of  m  tmn        Wmm  Mnis 

iiiil  Sigtit  lit  ti^^ 


ANN  AR30R^ 


^  ^^^^^^  .  ^.--^ 


mod. 


TEAGIiERS  WANTED 

We  need  at  once  a  few  more  Teachers,  both  experienced  and  in- 
experienced. 

More  calls  this  year  than  ever  before.  Schools  supplied  with  com- 
petent teachers  free  of  cost.    Address,  with  stamp, 

Ambrican  Teachers'  Association, 
174  Randolph  Building,  1423  Arch  Street, 

Memphis,  Tenn.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HIXSON'S  LUNCH  ROD 

YP5ILANTI 

Oppnitiir.  Y.  A.A.&J.  R|.  Wamng  Ri 

Open  All  Night 

M 

Ml 

il.  O.  OlMOSH               a.  B.  DlMOSH 

De  Mo8h  &  Son 

Hack,  Livery  and  Feiil  StaMa 

No.  3  Congress  Street 

PlMNM  84                        YPSILANTI,  MICH. 

RANDALL 

WASHINGTON  BLOCK 

HIGH-GRADE 
PHOTOS.  Pk,„s9. 

Up-To-Date  People 

Want  Modern  Improvements 

The  progress  of  science  is  made 
gpiMurent  immediately  in  the  use  of 

Keller's  Inks 


■8TABLISHBD  1S92 

STEPHEN  LANE  EOLGER 

180  BROADWAY       NEW  YORK 
WATCMCS,  DIA/AONDS,  dCWCLRY 

Club  and  Collcgc  Pins  and  Rings 

GOLD  AND  Silver  /*\cdals 

Josiah  Thomas 

stenographer  and  Typewriter 

Thesis  work,  Orationsi  Copying  and 
Oorretpondence  neatly  done 

Frof.  EUNKHy  OmCE.     >       Uw  UMwj 
HABVARD  ONIVBRIIITY 

HARVARD  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

epmn  only  te  Bachelors  eff  Arts.  8cl«nee, 
or  Piilloaophy,  a  ad  Rareoaa  at  B^aiva' 
laat  StaaSiBO. 

The  courae  of  study  required  for  the  decree  of  M.D . 
U  of  four  years*  duration.  The  next  srear  beffint 
Sept.  29. 1904.  and  ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
June,  1905. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES  IN  MEDICINE 
Courses  of  instruction  are  offered  for  graduates  of 
recognized  medical  schools,  and  are  given  in  all  the 
subjects  of  practical  and  scientific  medicine. 

The  extensive  laboratories  of  the  school  are  inferi- 
or to  none,  and  the  clinical  advantages  afforded  by 
the  hospitals  of  Boston  are  unequalled  In  quality 
and  extent. 

SUIMMER  COURSES 

Daring  the  summer,  courses  in  many  branches  of 
practical  and  scientific  medicine  are  given  to  both 
medical  students  and  graduates. 

Facilities  for  research  work  are  offered  in  all  of 
the  laboratories.   

For  detailed  announcements  address 

OR.  %VM.  L.  RICHARDSON,  Omh. 

Harvard  Medical  School     688  Boylston  St..  Boston 


It  Gives  Me  Pleasure 

TO  ANNOUNCE  TO 
THE  PUBLIC  THAT 

I  have  recently  arranged  with  the  manufacturers  to  place 
a  full  line  of  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  foods  in  my  stock. 
These  foods  have  been  manufactured  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  They  have  an  established  reputa- 
tion, and  although  largely  imitated  during  the  last  few 
years,  they  have  never  been  equalled. 

Among  the  most  popular  and  palatable  of  these  foods 
I  list  the  following: — Toasted  Com  Flakes;  Zwieback; 
Protose  Roast,  the  Modem  Meat;  Sanitarium  Baked 
Beans ;  Caramel  Cereal ;  the  Original  Cereal  Coffee.  I  have 
a  complete  line  of  these  goods  in  my  store.  Would  be 
pleased  to  have  you  call,  look  them  over  and  secure  de- 
scriptive literature.  Remember,  Sanitarium  Foods  are 
made  from  the  choicest  materials  according  to  scientific 
formulae. 

WM.  F.  STIMSON 


Famous  Michigan  Captains 


1902 

Mapl-Flake  was  the  main 
diet  at  the  training  table  dur- 
ing my  last  two  years  at  college. 
//  has  no  equal  as  a  strength 
giving  food. 

H.  S.  WEEKS 


1903 

Mapl-Flake  has  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place  on  the  Mich- 
igan training  table  for  the  past 
two  years.  //  helps  us  to  zvin 
games. 

C.  G.  REDDEN 


*'If  to  yourself  some  strength  you'd  tmke, 
Just  start  the  day  with  Mapl-Plake^^*^ 


COLUMBIA  RE,CORDS 

FIT  ANY  MAKE  OF  TALKING  MACHINE 

Send  for  free  catalogue  34,  containing  long  list  of 
Vocal  Quartettes,  Trioa,  Dueta,  Solos  and 
Selections  for  Band,  Orchestra,  Comet, 
Clarionet,  Piccolo,  Xylophone,  £»tc. 

DISCS 

Seven  Inch,  50c  Each,  $5.00  a  Dozen 
Ten  Inch,  $1.00  Each,  $10.00  a  Dozen 

CYLINDERS 
Black  Super-Hardened.   New  Process 

25    CENTS  EACH 

Beautiful  quality  of  tone.  More  durable  than  any  other  cylinder. 


COLUMBIA   CYLINDER  GRAPHOPHONES 

$3.50  to  $100 

Reproduce  all  kinds  of  music  perfectly 
Not  necessary  to  learn  to  play  any  instrument 

For  aale  by  dealers  eTerywhere  and  by  tbe 

COLUMBIA   PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY 

PIONEERS  AND  LEADERS  IN  THE  TALKING  NACHINE  ART 


NEW  YORK,  Wholesale.  Retail  and  Export, 
93  Chambers  Street 

Up  Town,  Rrtail  Oxly.  872  Broadway 
CHICAGO.  88  Wabash  Arenue 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  125  Geary  Street 
BALTIBIORB.  110  H.  Baltimore  Street 
WASHINGTON.  1212  F  Street.  N.  W. 
MILWAUKEE.  391  East  Water  Street 
CLEVELAND,  Cor.  Euclid  Ave  and  Erie  St. 
BUFFALO,  645  Main  Street 
DETROIT.  37  Grand  River  Avenue 
LO^  ANGELES,  323  South  Main  Street 


DENVER.  1625  Lawrence  Street 
INDIANAPOLIS.  114  W.  Washington  Street 

(Claypool  Hotel  Building) 
PHILADELPHIA.  1609  Chestnut  Street 
PITTSBURG.  615  Penn  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS.  709  Pine  Street 
MEMPHIS.  302  Main  Street 
KANSAS  CITY.  1016  Walnut  Street 
MINNEAPOLIS.  13  Fourth  Street  South 
BOSTON,  164  Tremont  Strt  et 
OMAHA.  1621  Famam  Street 
OAKLAND.  468  13th  Street 


LONDON,  89  Great  Eastern  Street.  E.  C.    PARIS,  34  Boulevard  des  lUliens    BERLIN,  71  Ritterstrasse 
ST.  PETERSBURG,  Kazan  Place  3  HAMBURG,  Adolphsplats.  No.  4 


IL  of  M.  GRADUATES 

IK  cuH  TeinBr  mm 


'     ol  tbe  pro»^,  cner^vUc,  and  buBiseiv^Uke 
WhlCD  jva  pots^e  in  yt>UT  work.   II  im 


_  I  to  an  »t>Plj^AAt  if>  lco<3fr  that  be  U» 

At  all  tlmea.  ncctvlDff  pcnonal  attention,  add  when 
A  tKitltloo  !■  o^u  for  wKkb  be  ia  qiiAli5ed«  bia  a> 

I>lica|ioD  wlU  recelTC  from  all  tbe  aupport  ifaaf 
t  dMCfrea.  Sett  wiibca  for  toot  cotitltiiied  iOceciM^ 


U  fftvn  M  ttadi  ptaanre  to  tdl  you  how  mmeh 
tte  Mwit  I  IttTc  4ttii«d  ftoM  w 

 Ib  Mir  TtachM*  Acncf .  1  m  cs- 

flLbllj  Ktatefol  fot  Tonr  anlirinff  idndneaa  ud 
Mtinirr  wheia  It  lo^xpffleuccd  attd  Irnh  fma  eot^ 
llCC,  l«ft  ClticAso  to  t^c  thia  dfiUnt  poaftioi]. 
Tovr  aaslaUjice  and  iht  e^rperleneed  advice  yon 
Hien  tave  me  t»rc»ed  inTalo«bIe. 
C  S.  Bateo  {Univ.  of  MIcli.,  A.  B.  1S02  and  A,  mj 
gljgllil  Coffl^altfoivOei^rtlD  Col  leoc*  Oberlln  * 


I  uiglad  lo  uy  a  nod«ord  for  Jl«  Ciark  ArstQf 
IH  tli«fr  tatlw  vtfi  «c  tbcy  wna »mpt«ttcl 
M^al.  I  itva  aoBflaiaBi  IMr  asd 
CflldeDCT* 

A.  KMaii  CUttIv,  aff  Iinii|.i4tli£i  iMKlHb 


I  wUta  lo  cztHVi*  my  thanks  to  too  for  helpiav  bm 
to  oMain  pnaent  poaltton.  Your  work  for  me 
luabcco  perfectly  aatufactory.  ftTu]  my  sfood  fottutte 
li^dm,  in  a  ETfat  meaanrcto  yuu  and  your  methods. 

It'  iftwia" wff  .ftjiflg^atliwt  aiboat      J^tftftcr  aaA 


Detroit, 
ypsilanti, 
T^nri  ^bor  and 


Ga«tar  Mi  M«80M» 


The  Atvt  «ar  lean*  Aon  Atbor  for  Demit  aid: II 
^  BL,.  aiul  CTff^  half  hotir  tlmcaAer  until  D-  la 
Then  at  7:15, 1:15^  9:l5w         asd  Uil5  p.  ra, 

Tha  laatear  leayea  Ann  ArtKir  for  Tpiilanti  at  Ur4i 
m-  and  Ypaflanti  for  Ann  Arbor  at  12:15  p.  hl 

The  firtt  car  Icqvce  Detroit  for  Ann  Art»r  at  tdS 
a.  m.  and  every  half  hour  tlicvcallcr  optil  TKIB  il  m. 
Tbn  ^tM,  9j«Q^  Ift^  M4J%|ft  I 


Ff tat  car  Ann  ArtiOfr  to  Ja^sos  a.  i 
hourly  until  7 ;  15  p.  m Uwm  9t  IS  and  II  ;U  m.  F) 
car  Jackaon  to  Asa  AzlMir  and  IMralt.S:49  ^  i 


Sa(urday  and  Sunday  nishts  there  ifl  a  bfiU  honr 
ftervlce  between  Detroit  and  Anij.  ^bor,  e»£h  ^ij, 
aad  bottfly  atrrice  between  Ann  Arinr  and  Jadcaoo, 


TEACHERS!   TEACHERS  I 

Teachers  wishing  to  prepare  for  Bzamination  should  write  immediately  for 
our  Teachers'  Interstate  Examination  Course,  as  taught  by  mail.  This  Course 
is  endorsed  by  many  leading  educators,  and  every  progressive  teacher  who 
wishes  to  advance  in  their  profession  should  begin  work  immediately.  Address 
nearest  office,  with  stamp,  for  reply. 

AMERICAN  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION, 
174  Randolph  Building,  1423  Arch  Street, 

Memphis,  Tenn.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FINE  T/HLORIWQ 

You  can  get  no  better  tailoring 
advantages  anywhere  or  place 
than  you  can  at 

BURCHFI£,LD'S 

FINE  TAILORING  TRADE 

Skill,  Artistic  Taste  and  a 
voluminous  range  of  woolens 

106  E.  Huron  StrMt,        ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 


STUDErNTS! 

When  in  Detroit,  call  and  tee  my  line  of 

Spring  and  Summer 
Suitings 

PHC98  Right 
Satisfaction  Qitarantaad 

Harry  Lrcnox 

Phon«  43 II  Mttln    S6  Lafay«tt«  At«. 


Send  us  fi  fiior^/l  nr  !^kf  trli  or  InvenUoti, 
I  wlU  examine  an^l  report  ^  to  patent- 
ability, FREE,  Send  for  special  ofTer  to 
InTentorm  before  appljlng  for  patent;  It 
will  paif  vom  ttili  u  no  bogufl  gmarant^e 
arrefuna  scheme^  FHEB  iraluaTile  book 
on  patents.  Paten  ca  sec  or  (*(1  bvusadver- 
tlseO  Jn    ProLTOi^siye  American'*  FREE. 


TBAeHUBS  WANTBO 

Free  Registration 

VACAXCIRS  NOW  FOR  SBPTBMBBR 

High  School  Assistants:  Latin.  English,  Science. 

Mathematics,  etc.  $600  to  $1200 

SUte  Normal  College,  Universities:  All  Departments 

$1200  to  $1600 
Primary,  Intermediate  and  fframmar-irrade  Teachers 

$500  to  $800 
Address:  Thurston  Teachers'  Agency, 
378  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  Anna  M.  Thurston.  Mgr. 

De  FRIES'  ART  STORE 

2  1 7  S.  Fourth  Street 

ART  GOODS,  PICTURES, 
PICTURE  FRAMES 


Rentschler's 
Photographic 
Studio 


ARTISTIC  FRAMING 


Cor.  Main  and  Huron  Sts. 


Phone  263 


"THE,  ROYAL  FRONTENAC 

350  Quest  Rooms.  Telephone  In  every  room. 
Every  room  has  a  wMer  view. 

The  Grandest  Summer  Hotel  in  Northern  Michigai 

At  FRANKFORT-ON-THE  LAKE 


For  rates  to  Frankfort  call  on  nearest  agent  Ann  Arbor  Railroad,  or  write 

W.  T.  WILLS,  Agent,  Ann  Arbor  J.  J.  KIRBY,  O.  P.  A.,  Toled 


is  always  correct — no  need  of  a  certain  coat  for  a  certain  day  or 
occasion.     The  ^^Mackinette^  {Sfives  thorous:h  protection  m 
sunshine  and  showers.    Good  clothiers  sell  them*  ^tffl 
When  Purchasing  a  Rain  Coat  LOOK  FOR  THIS  LABEL  VM 
A  handsome  booKlet  sent  free  by  addresslns  department  1 


ROSENWALD  dr  WOL,  Cwe«g«. 
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ARCHITECTURE      taught  by  correspondence  TELErPHONY 

Illustratid  3uIUtin  gibing  full  information ^sent  fm  on  request 

UNDREDS  of  aspiring  young  and  middle-aged  men  in  all  walks  of  life  I 
know  what  the  instruction  of  the  American  School  of  Correspond- 
ence is.  Other  hundreds  need  just  such  instruction  to  enable  them  | 
to  get  on  in  life.    To  bring 
to  the  attention  of  draftsmen 
teachers  and  others  interest- 
ed in  drawing,  the  standard 
of  our  instruction,  we  have 
compiled  from  the  regular 
instruction  papers  in  our 
drawing  courses,  a  practical 
treatise  under  the  title  of 

Compendium 

of  Drawing 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES    900  PAGE.S 
NINE  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS  includ- 
ina  Full  Page  Drawlnga. 
S^ctiona,  DIasrama  and  Folding  Plates. 

By  Express  (prepaid).  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Size  of  patt  '^^'^'^'^ 
7  X  to  in.  ^0^^^M\3       paymenta  of 

TuUy  indexed     jj^  jj^  $3.  oach 

On  receipt  of  this  amount  (Address  Room  213)  and  the  names  of  tw©  i«f 
sons  who  would  be  benefited  by  onr  courses,  the  books  will  be  stnt  e-iptcas 
prepaid  with  the  privilesrc  of  returning  within  10  days  if  not  satisfactory,  aad 
money  refunded.  .     .        ^  ..^^i 

The  regular  examination  questions  off  the  achool  are  bonEiH  iWL^M^ 
volume  to  test  the  reader's  knowledge.  A  compedium  of  such  pi acticwWiW^ 

and  covering  so  many  branches  of  drawing  has  never  before  been  offered.  The  separate  volumes  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  ground  would  easily  cost  $15.00.  We  are  offering  it  substantially  at  cost  because  we 
know  an  examination  of  the  work  will  show  at  once  the  practical  value  of  our  instruction. 

PARTIAL  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  PART  II 

Working  Drawings  and  Mcchatilam  by  Prof. 
W.  H.  James,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.  and  Proff. 
C.  L.  UrIfffin. 

Threads.  Bolts.  Nuts.  Scsle  and  Drawings, 
Blue  Printing.  Cams.  Pulleys,  Belts.  Gearing. 
Pencil  Layouts;  Working  Drawings.  Cost, 
Dimensions,  Lettering.  Order  Sheets. 
Machine  Design  hy  Proff.  C.  L.  Orlfffin,  fform- 
erly  Pros,  off  Machine  Design  Pa.  State 
College,  now  with  Semet-Solvav  Co. 
Theoretical  and  Commercial  Considerations, 
Original  Design.  Handbooks.  Data.  Calcula- 
tions.   Notes.  Records.  Forces.  Frictions, 
Stresses,  Lubrication.  Power  Transmission 
Speed  Ratio.  Power,  Load.  Layout.  Belts, 
Pulleys.  Shafts,  Gears,  Clutches. 


PART  I 

Mechanical  Drawing  by  Proff.  E.  Kenlson 
Mass.  Institute  of  Tech.;  Boston 
Instruments  and   Materials,  Geometrical 
Drawing.  Projections.  Line  Shading,  and  Letter- 
ing. Blue  Printing. 

Shades  and  Shadows  by  Proff.  H.W.  Gardner, 
Mass.  Inst,  off  Tech. 

Principles  and  Notation.  Co-ordinate  Planes. 
Ground  Line.  Problems,  Short  Methods.  Full 
page  rendered  examples. 

Pen  and  Ink  Rendering  by  D.  A.  Gregg 
Mass.  Inst,  off  Tech. 
Materials.  Values.  Accents.  Faults.  Render- 
ing by  Shadows  Only,  Pencil  Work.  Sugges- 
tions, Examples. 

Perspective  Drawing  by  Proff.  W.  A.  Lawrence 
Masa.  Inst,  off  Tech. 
Principles,  Station  Point.  Vanishing  Points, 
Ground  Line.  Horizon.  Line  of  Measures. 
Perspective  Plan.  One  Point  Perspective. 
Curves,  Distortion. 

Architectural  Lettering  by  F.  C.  Brown 
Architect,  Boston. 
Study  of  Old  Examples,  Forms.  Proporiions, 
Spacing.  Full  page  Examples.  Greek,  Roman 
Gothic.  Renaissance.  Office  Lettering. 


Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Draffting  and  Tlnamlth- 
Ing  by  Wm.  Neubecker.  New  York  Trade 
School 

Construction.  Tools,  Intersections,  Develop- 
ments. Irregular  Shapes.  Triangulation, 
Approximate  Developments.  Practical  Shop 
Problems. 

The  instr  uetion  papers  in  each  cf  the  do  courses  ot 
the  School  hatfe  been  prepared  like  these  hy  men  of 
acknobftedged  standing  in  their  several  professions. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCe 

At  ARMOUR  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


No  i-v  \i  anU-^.'  -.l  u^MT-A-daj-a  utili-ii  ha  qWh*  « 
^mmM  ia  aaam  ihcnli^  Mb*  »a  ^Fl^lf^  Mf 
Iiav*  fur  tbt  har  dst 

"CRACK  SHOT"  ,  .  tt  4.00 
"FAVORITE"  No.  n       .     n  4.00 


PIL^TOL:^  Ar:D  SHOTGUNS 


■ti  I  ot*,    Jf  r«  CHI  iHt  c44>ln  l«#^Tl  W  W1 U  p 


J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co., 

CHICO^Li:  PALLS,  ^UCS. 
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THE  PEOPLE  ALL 

In  Chorvs  Cried,  Give  Us  Ncw- 
bro's  Herplcide. 

This  word  of  iate  has  l>een-in 
everyone's  inouih,  and  many  are 
wondernig  what  ihc  word  signi- 
fies, though  no  one  has  yet  been 
lound.  who  will  deny  thai  HER- 
PICIDE  does  (he  work  Well, 
for  the  information  of  thousands 
of  people  who  tike  to  know  all 
about  a  good  thing  .,we  would  say 
I  hat  It  means  a  destroyer  or  killer 
of  "Herpes."  Now  **Herpes**  is 
the  family  name  of  a  disease 
caused  by  various  vegetable  para- 
sites. A  somewhat  similai  mic- 
robe causes  dandruff,  itching 
scalp,  and  falling  hair;  this  is  the 
microbe  that  NEWBROS  HER- 
PICIDE  promptly  destroys;  after 
which  the  hair  is  F)ound  to  grow 
as  nature  intended.  Unsurpassed 
as  a  hair  dressing  for  regular 
toilet  use.  A  clean  and  pure 
scalp  antiseptic.  Contains  no  oil, 
grease  or  dve.  Reduces  inflam- 
mation and  stops  itching.  Sold 
by  leading  druggists.  Send .  lOc. 
in  stamps  for  sample  to  The  Hcr- 
picide  Co.,  Dept.  S.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SPRING  STYLES  OF  HATS 

We  are  showing  the  best  $3.00  Hat  in 
SOFT  and  STIFF  HATS  that  the 
world  can  produce. 

EXTRA  QUALITY 
DUNLAP^GO.,  MENRYMEATM 
^SGOTTSGO.'S  English  Mats 

DICKERSON  &  CO. 

RUSSELL  HOUSE  BLOCK 


Instantaneous 
Arbitrator 

HOWE'S  PAJtLXAMENTARY  USAGE 

By  an  inf^rcnious  t/traM/arranirenient  of  the 
tvhoU  subject-matter  of  practical  parliament- 
ary law.  the  chairman,  the  speaker,  the 
member  who  next  has  the  floor,  or  any  one 
else,  when  he  opens  this  book  in  the  middle, 
has  before  his  eyes  a  complete  summary  of 
every  rule  needed  in  the  conduct  of  any 
meeting.  It  slips  easily  into  and  out  of  tMe 
^ket.  Exactly  suited  to  women's  clubs,  too. 
oeiuK  used  and  recommended  officials  of 
the  General  Federation,  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
60cts.(,on  approval  if  desired),  Clubrates 

HINDS  &  NOBLE.  PnUtehefs  of 

Pros  and  Cons  (complete  debates),  11.50 
Commencement  Parts  (for a// occasions ),$l.aO 
Jt»33-35  West  15th  St.,     New  Yofk  City 


Steamship  Tickets 

CiLL  LIN'ES  to  and  from  All  Toreign  Ports 


Agency  for  the  D.  &  C. 
and  D.  &  B.  Lake  Steamers 

Reliable  information,  from 
experience  gained  by  ex- 
tensive travel. 


C.  LEIDICH 

General 
Steamship  Agent 

404  Chamber  of  Commerce,  DETROIT,  /fICH. 


THE  ONLY  FIRST-CLASS  EUROPEAN  HOTEL 
IN  THE  CITY 


TURKISH,  RUSSUN  AND  ELECTRIC  BATHS 
Rates  $1.00,  $1.50  and  $a.oo  per  day 

Inclutflag  shower  and  baths 


NEW  AND  STRICTI.Y  FIRB-PROOP. 
CAFE  IN  CONNECTION  AT  MOD- 
ERATE PRICES. 


60. 62  and  M  Farrar  St.  DETROIT.  MICH. 

Opposite  Fttblk  Library 
H.  L  Zeese,  Mgr.  Postal  St  Morcy.  Props. 
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Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Utah  and  California 

Are  best  reached  via 

St.  Louis,  (World's  Fair  City) 

and  the 

IMissouri  Pacific 
Railway 

Two  daily  trains  to  Colorado  and  California 
Three  daily  trains  to  Omaha 
Four  daily  trains  to  Kansas 

Seven  daily  trains  to  Kansas  City 

THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING 

II  WRITE  ME 

For  Special  Summer  Tourist  Rates  to 
Colorado  and  Utali 

H.  D.  Armstrong,  T.  P.  A. 

1233  Washtenaw  Ave. 

Ann  Arbor,  -  IMich. 
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Ann  Arbor  High  School 

THE  COMPLETE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

EQUIPMENT,  ) 
INSTRUaiON,     \  THE  BEST 
GOVERNMENT,  j 


Last  year  this  school  enrolled  students  from  sixty -five  towns  in  Mich- 
igan, from  various  towns  in  nineteen  other  states  and  from  six  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  year,  its  students  come  from  Japan  and  the  Philippines  on  the 
west,  to  Syria  on -the  east. 

It  offers  courses  preparatory  to  all  departments  of  Michigan  University, 
or  any  other  institution  of  learning. 

Applicants  for  admission  who  bring  certificates  of  scholarship  with  full 
description  of  work  done,  are  classified  accordingly  without  examination. 
If  their  work  in  this  school  is  satisfactory  in  quality  and  quantity,  they  are 
recommended  for  admission  to  college  without  examination. 

The  teachers  in  its  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT  are  men  who 
have  had  practical  business  experience,  and  who  give  practical  instruction 
in  the  essentials  for  business  life. 

A  flourishing  Christian  Association  and  a  vigorous  Literary  Society 
exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the  spiritual  and  mental  life  of  members  of  the 
school. 

Physical  Culture  is  prescribed  for  first  year  students  and  optional  for 
others.  This,  with  a  careful  oversight  of  Athletics,  provides  for  the  phy- 
sical welfare  of  students. 

The  rate  of  tuition  vary  from  $18  to  $35  per  year^  according  to  the 
branches  pursued.    Address  inquiries  to 

J.  G.  PATTENGILL,  H.  M.  SLAUSON, 


Principal. 


Superintendent. 


UNIVE.RSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


ANN   ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 

James  B»  Angellf  LL.D.9  President 


Our  4,000  Students    Expsss  Low   Seven  Oepartmrats 


DsparlBiMt  mt  Lil«ratar«t  Sctsncs*  sad  ihm  Arts 

RICHARD  HUDSON,  Dean 

Pull  literary  and  scientific  courses — Teachers'  Course — ^An  organized 
graduate  school — All  courses  open  to  professional  students  on  approval 
of  Faculty. 

Dapartairat  off  BaaiaMiina 

MORTIMER  B.  COOLEY,  Dban 

Complete  courses  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering — 
Technical  work  under  instructors  of  professional  experience — Work 
shop,  experimental,  and  field  practice — Mechanical,  physical,  electri- 
cal, and  chemical  laboratories — Central  heating  and  lighting  plants 
adapted  for  instruction. 

Dapartmaat  off  Modlclao  aad  Sareory 

V.  C.  VAUGHAN,  Dkan 

Pour  years'  graded  course — Special  attention  given  to  laboratory  teach- 
ing— Ample  clinical  facilities — Bedside  instruction  in  hospital,  a  special 
feature — Pacilities  offered  for  graduate  work  in  all  departments. 

DoparlmoBt  off  Law 

HARRY  B,  HUTCHINS,  Dban 

Three  years*  course— One  year's  graduate  course — Practice  court  work 
a  specialty.   Special  facilities  for  work  in  history  and  political  sciences. 

School  off  Pharmacy 

A.  B.  PRESCOTT.  Dban 

Two  and  four  years'  courses— Ample  laboratory  facilities — ^Training  for 
prescription  service,  manufacturing  pharmacy,  industrial  chemistry  and 
for  the  work  of  the  analyst. 

Homoopalhlc  Medical  eolloae 

W.  B.  HINSDALE,  Dban 

Pull  four  years'  course — Fully  equipped  hospital,  entirely  under  Fac- 
ulty control.  Especial  attention  given  to  materia  medica  and  scientific 
prescribing — Twenty  hours'  weekly  clinical  instruction. 

eollooo  of  Dental  Suroory 

DR.  CYRENUS  G.  DARLING,  ACTING  Dban 

Four  years'  course — Ample  laboratories,  clinical  rooms,  library  and 
lecture  room  in  its  own  building.    Clinical  material  in  excess  of  needs. 

JAMBS  H.  WADB 

For  full  Information  address  Deans  of 
Separate  Dapartmcnts 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

CoBdncted  by  the  Musical  Society  of  the 
University  of  Michigan 


FACULTY : 

AI^BSRT  A.  STANUY.  A.  M.  Director 
AX3BRXU)CKWOOD.  Head  of  Piano  Department 
WM.  A.  HOWI^ND,  Head  of  Vocal  Department 
WIIXIAM  HOPMAN.  Head  of  Violin  Department 
SARIJS  KIIX8BN.  Singinff  and  Voice  Culture 
RUTH  P.  MARTIN.  Piano 
BMMA  PI8CHBR.  Piano 

LLSWBI«LYN  L.  RKNWICK.  Piano  and  Omran 

TIIRTEEN  ASSISTANT  TEACIEIS 


SPECIAL  MUSICAL  ADVANTAGES 

Mmnbenbip  in  Ohoral  Union,  300  VoioM,  Ohambsr 
Oonotrti  by  distingniilied  artiits.  Ohoral  Union  Boriei 
of  OoBOortfi  and  Annual  May  FoitiTal  of  threo  days. 
Tn  Oonoerti  by  tho  Faonlty  of  the  Bohool  of  Mmio! 
Pnpilt'  Bedtal.  EdnoalioiiAl  adyantaget  not  tzooUed 
tlnrhoro.  TUITION  and  othor  ezpeniot  modorato. 
Band  Ibr  oatalogno  and  annoonooment  to 

CHARLB5  K.  PBRRINB.  Sac'y. 


DARLING  &  MALLEAUX 

Cor.  Liberty  and  Stats 

, 

Pillows 
Banners,  Baskets 
College 
Decorations 

Fancy  Work 

Notions  Phone  S92-3  RlBgS 


Have  You  Seen  Our  Calendar 

We  have  issued  a  beautiful  1904  calendar 

the  prettiest  thing  ever  put  on  the  market.  It  is 
made  of  finest  Wedgewood  board,  has  the  college 
seal  embossed  in  gold  and  blue,  with  a  steel  en- 
graving of  the  Main  Building  also  shown. 

Price  only  25  eta. 

Packed  securely  in  a  mailing  envelope 


WM.  ARNOLD.  Jeweler 

ANN  ARBOR 


NEARLY  25,000  SUCCESS- 
FULr  members  of  the  bench 
and  bar  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  use  CYC  daily  in 
their  practice. 


INotlce  the  term  SUCCESSFUL? 


You  cannot  epjoy  the  ftiU  measure  of  profession- 
al success  unless  you  have  access  to  CYC. 

OYO  is  the  twentieth  century  authors'  OYOLO- 
PEDIA  OP  LAW  AND  PROCEDURE— for  up-to- 
date  lawyers. 

Our  48-pavi:e  illustniti'd  souvenir  "The  Best  Law  Books  and  their  Authors" 
will  be  mailed  free  of  ohar>;e  if  you  will  write  today  for  literature  No.  17. 


The  American  Law  Book  Company 

76  William  Street,  •  NEW  YORK 


b;tt»  BOURDEAl  FOOD  COMPANY. 


1904  EDITION  NOW  READY 

^  Spalding's 
^  Official 
Athletic 
Almanac 


bmnih  ef  Athlelk  Aporl.  ^^mateur  AlHIcik  Union  rmp«irii§  ^n  all  cvcni-,  ihirr- 
Ekllegla^a  A.  A.  iL  A*  recard^;  If  am  1(171^  Interciill0|t1aie  Cfiiillireffcis  A.  A.  reconli 

he^ti  fn  moi^  State  jin  "^^I^VHHH^Hby  rdctrif} 

[lie  guniei  and  SL  LauLi  WarlrtVt  Pair  alhsntlc  pmoramme;  reniRw  Of 
conlninlifg  1  summarv  rjl  oil  (rtitio.'f  iiin  ft ihlcifi:  events  ilorf fig  tlie 
of  awlfiUc  iftl(srn*^tior? 


ROSS  GRANGER 


kM  iv  iMiiit  111  NafWi  i 


.^f!!Lj.i.]^i?L.*[J!}.'?l.'??.9.'?}^ 

 iiaimum  mom  «  sm 

PURE  SALT  B  A  OMESTIVE  ASSISTANT 

JAR  SALT 


mil 


f  be  '       ot  Uftc  wtli  Out  tUi«  tiol  (out  lit 

1 0  cts  ^I^i^J^^S^LS^L^lftS^!^^'^^ 


Dtmlt,  Mich. 
JEWELERS 
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ayne  Hote !  and  Pavilion 


It's  a  FOWM  ES' 

That's  all  you 
need  to  know  about  a  glove 


r  r-^*" TOW  /#T 
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